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New i ork. 


LAMPERTI 


MAESTRO OF MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden, 


LUISA CAPPI ANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, § 
’ 236 West Fifty-fifth Frame 


CIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 





TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Mr. CHARLES LEE Leben 





Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI 
New York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 


South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz 
Summer School, Portland, Me 


“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my os representa 
tive, and the best of teachers."—C. B, Lamperti. 


Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse 20. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. Pupit oF LAMPERTI 


THE ELpERr. 
(Ten years in California.) 


Francesco LAMPeERT! 
Studios 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


AND 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecie Harr, New Y« 


Telephone: 2634 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


286 West Seventieth Street, New 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 


COMPOSER-ORGANISIT 


Address: 49 West Twentieth Street, New 


TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 


ninth Street, Ne York, Permanent 


Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss Mz ARY F IDE LIA ‘BU RT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight 


Ear Training, Musical St tenography All materials 


copyrighted No authorized teachers in 

New York, 

New York Scho 3rooklyn, 
1202 Carnegie H all 48 L efferts Place. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 70 East 120th Street, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Instruction 
Hotel San Remo, 


74th and 7sth Sts. and Central Park West, 


New York. 


DUDLEY BUC “2 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


. Chorus Conductor 


810 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 


rTENOR 
Concert and Oratori Vocal Instruction 
Permanent address 74 West 8sth St., New York 


WAL TER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and ( irmaster of St. James’ 

New York; « fe r of the Brooklyn 

Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 


"81 Park Avenue, New York City 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
The Rockinghan 


1748 Broadway, cor. Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Will accept a limited number of om 


Mr. AND Mrs — DENNIS MEHAN, 


and Artistic Singing 


tivation ! oice 
70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Fall Term opens October 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 


208 East Sixty-first Street, New 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
80 Washington Square East, New York 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, Ju 


from E urope 


TEACHES ARTISTIC SINGING 
Perfect voice plac ent in ten venty 
Best ita an Met 


Fifth Avenue, bet er nd 4sth Stre 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 


851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 


- te Lox HETIZKY - Murnop 


s. CARL ALVES. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gst St., 


Mrs. HENRY Sh [OCK BOICE, - 
HOLDEN HUSS, 


Art Department of 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 


Twenty third Street, \ 
, Thursday and Saturday 


aes HORTON KINNEY, 


318 East 150th Street, } 


Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


167 West Fifty-seventh 
, Span § 





Building, May 30 to October 1; N 


4 East Fifteenth Street, N 
a limited number of pupils 


IANO" ae C OMPOSITI IN 


y and Friday morn ngs, 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 











KATHER INE } 
“ CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


PERRY AVERILL—BariTONE, 
Poteet IN P RIC E 





ARMOUR GALLOW AY, 


318 West 57th Street, N 








| HENRY SCHR. \DIEC K’S 
and Ensemble Playing au PRICE-COTTLE CONSERV ATORY, 





~ 8B OWDEN MOY L E, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT 


AGRAMONTE, 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


uesdays and | Fridays, 115 


‘ADOLF GLOSE. 








FREDERICK E. 


ACCOMPANYING 


201 West Eighty-first Street, New Y« 


LOUIS ARTHUR 
CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 
Moritz Moszkowski. 


ARTHUR CLAA 


r German Liederkranz, N 


| SERRANO VOCAL 





HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Gate tor of Brooklyn ) Gocngerunt 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
707-708 Carnegie Hall 

= NEW YORK INSTITU 

PLAYING AND SCHOOL HEINRICH MEYN, 


Mur. OGDEN CRANE 


FOR. PIANO AND 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
_Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street. New York 
Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Sherwood Stud 


58 West Fifty-sevent Street, New York 





























































































AUGUST W. HOFFMANN, 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York 
At Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
Hartel). Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister and others 


RL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST ann TEACHER 
ORATORIO 
Correct Breathing a Specialty 
330 West Fifty-first Street, NEW YORK. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Covunisa 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO 


Concerts and (rat o 
West Eighty-fifth Street, New York 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE 
PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios 1003-1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Signor A. CARBONE, 3 


Member several years Metroy tan Grand 
Opera Company 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
| Booklet “V e Productior by Signor Carbone, 
sent tree T Ip} ation 
Stud 240 Fifth Avenue, New York 


; S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 


COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR 
“Brick” Churct 
Temple “Beth-E1.” 
Address: 412 Fifth Avenue 


»s Seventh ave corner 12sth St., New York 
Daily Ciass—Clavier, Piano 
Overcomes the diffic ulties usually encountered in 
giving young people a thorough musical education 
Adult Classes Morning and Evening Pupils 
accepted at any age. Call or write for circular 


Mrs. JOCELYN HORNE, 


CONTRALTO 
j or 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 

VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Board of Education 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, 
Olive Celeste Moore and George E. Vail 


| 
| Miss | L AU RA ae DGW IK K COLLINS | 


Instr Singing, Elocu a. Acting, Dra 
mat and Operatic Coa¢ ng < aching songs, 
lramatic roles, and reading ers and lectures 
I e Chelsea. 222 West Twenty- chied St. New Yor 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Stud The Tuxedo, 637 Madisen Avenue, 
Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Musical Lectures, Song Ree tals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and ng 
Int erpretatio yn 
72 Lawrence Street, Flushing, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VocaL Instruction 


Studi 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 


with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 


ciation. Studio open all summer 


Me. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRA 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
vice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnesie Hall, New Yor 
Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 


and Composition, has resumed the teaching of 
these branches at his 


Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York 








VOCAL INSTRUC TION 
404 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York 
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NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 
TRAINING, CHORAL AND Piano Music. 
EVA B. DEMING, Director. 

The best European and American methods are 
taught. Special courses of instruction for Teachers, 

Students and Children, 

Classes in Sight Singing and Ear Training, 
Choral Music, armony and Counterpoint and 
the various Languages are now forming. Private 
pupils may begin at any time. Circulars mailed 
upon ye. Address: 

tudios 402-403 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








WALTER S. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instraction. 
PRODUCTION, DICTION, 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE. 
802 Carnegie Hall, New York. Residence-Studio: 
463 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


VOICE 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
141st Street, New York. 


MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
SONS IN HA ae COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITIO 


RCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL OnUSICTANSHIP 
Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 


Interpretation,” “Complete Music we < Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


on ‘80 St, Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 
FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO 

201 West 87th Street 


Studio: 
SALLY 


Vocal Instruction. 


"im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central 1 Park West 





LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated 3 Cor of Vannuccini. 
1203 arnegie | Hall, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Van Dyck Studios 
Eighth Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, 
Yew York 


NEW YORK. 
Mu, MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 


VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 
Vvuice Building, Tradition and Diction. 


St. Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 
34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 





Studio 
6os Carnegie ‘Hall, 





SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. Vocal Instruction. 
_139 East Fifty- eighth Street, New York. 
Mme. MARIE pe LEVENOFF, 
Voice, Piano, Solfége. Paris Conservatory Methods 
MARK FONAROFF, 


Violin Instruction 
21 East ri9th Street 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Placing, Style and Diction. 
New York Studio: 23 West Sixty-seventh St. 
Paris Studio: 20 Avenue Carnot. 


MRS. MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO. 
Management, Henry Wolfsohn 
106 West Ninetieth Street, New York. 
Telephone: No. 3396 J Riverside. 


MRS. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 
SOLO PIANIST AND TEACHER. 

The Brockholst, ror West Eighty-fifth Street, 

New York City. ‘Phone 2379 River. 


M. B. DE BOR, 
Teacher of Singing in Italian, French, German, 
and English. Pure Italian method of voice placing 
and tone building. Perfect breathing. 
Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, | 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
INSTRUCTION 
154 Madison Avenue, near Thirty-second Street, 
New York. 


PAUL SAVAGE, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
803 ow 


Residence 





BARITONE 


ie Hall, 
ew York 


MAX DECSI, 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Neilsen, Madame 
Shotwel -Piper, Sibyl Sammis, Agnes Pau!, Edith 
Ross. Madame Wins!ow Fitch, Madame Mariska 
Aldrich. Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Geo. W. 
Wick, Otto Schubert and others before the public. 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL. 





EMILY WINANT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Room s0s5, Carnegie Hall, 


H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Voice,harmony and non-syllable sight reading. 
Author of “Woodruff Music Course and Music 
Games.” Studio: 132 East Twenty-third Street. 
Send for circular. 


New York 





New York. 31 West 3ist St. New York. 
STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Winter Courses now open. Eleventh year, greatly in- 
creased facilities, public matinees, necoe md morning 
classes Engagements secured. Prospectus. 
ADELINE WHEATCROFT, Directress. 


uns. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Soloist. 
CONCERTS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
SEVERN TRIO, 


Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


C. 0. HORNBERCER 


SOLO ’CELLIST. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Residence: 229 West 34th St. 
Studio: 139 W. 122d St. 


NEW YORK. 














(Stein Studios), 


Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


“ii MILLER 


MAN 


Authentic Vocal Placement for 


Studio: 347 5th Ave., N. Y., 
Opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 
VIOLIN. THEORY, 
Reception 2 to 4 daily. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Solo and Ensemble Playing 
INSTRUCTION. 
184 West 82d Street, New York 











Residence Stud o: 








For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, i9 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 





Mre, A. M. Virgii. 


West 16th St.,. NEW YORK. 








___ BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


| 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
177 Huntington Street, Boston. 


Muze. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
1so Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Boston. 





Mass 











Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert 

Care Oliver Ditson Co., 


Address: Boston, Mass. 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert 
Address: 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


MARIE L. EVERETT, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ids a recent Dipléme Supérieur from ae 
Paris Address: “The Co 
Copley Square, Sotken 








Ho 
Marchesi, 





HEINRICH “SCHUECKER, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass 


ED. H. DARMAND, 


Voice Culture, 
Steinert Hall, 
DARMAND, Dicti 


Harpist, 


Repert 


Operatic f ire 


Boston 
on, French Language 


MRS. E 


MISS ALICE A. CUMMINGS, 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, 
PIANIST 


Hall, Bostor 


| MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 

| VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
Opposite Symphony Hall 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
30 Hantington Avcnac, 
BOSTON. 


BRUCE W. HOBBS, 
Art of Breathing and Tone Production 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO 
Large three-manual organ in studio. 























218 Tremont Street, Boston 
MR. FRANK MORSE 
And Assisting Teachers 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St., Boston 





VINELLO JOHNSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 
| MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
HARPIST, 
19 Exeter Street 


| Mare 








286 zoth St. 


(corner Commonwealth Avenue), 

| Telephone: 117 Back Bay Boston 
CLARA WINSTEN, 
SOPRANO 

( 1 Orator 

<3 We t m8th Street, New York 
| 
e 
| Mr. AND Mrs. C. A. GRIES, 
| 
| PIANO INSTRU‘ TION ACCOMPANISI 
} Certificated teacher e1 und Klindwort! 
Method 74 en ngtor Avenue, 
Ph New York. 





and m 





free 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ALBERTO JONAS, Director, 


Has gained national fame as the representative musica! 
institution of Michigan and one of the foremost. largest 


st exclusive conservatories in America All 


branches of mesic, elocation, dramatic art, languages, 
by faculty of thirty-eight eminent instructors, Incled 
ing world renowned artists. 
September 8 


School year begins 
Handsome illustrated catalogue mailed 





Telephone: 1149 River 


RU BY GERARD, SOLO VIOLINIST, 


Available for Concerts and Drawing ont 
227 


Riverside Drive, NEW YORK 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Monday and Tharsday. 
STUDIO: 11 West 21st Street. 


ION JACEKSON, t=xon. 


10 West 46th St... NEW YORK. 


*Phone, 6225 Thirty-eighth St. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuno: HOTEL SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, 


CENTRAL PARK WEST 





CLAVIER PI 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


ENROLLMENT 


Children’s Department. 
Instruction 


REGULAR FRIDAY 





8. M. Fabian. 


the Virgil Method 
Fatt Term Becins Oct. 5, 1908. 


CLASS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Special Musical and Technical 
Directed by MRS. FLORENCE DODD VIRGIL. 


Send for prospectus and Tickets to Recitals. 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., 


ANO SCHOOL 


AND 


SCHOOL or PUBLIC PERFORMANCE 


Author and Founder of 


Day, Saturpay, Oct. 8. 


EVENING RECITALS. 
Address 


New York 





A. EK. Virgil. 





| 





Staff 





Howerd Brockway, Loraine Holloway, 
Alfred C.Goodwin, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


fhe Great Musical Centre of the South. 


of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including: 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Emmanuel Wad. 


Cancurags Maitep om Apriication. 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 








Chickering 


PIANOS 








| 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 
QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING Fares 


High Standard of Construction. 
rao DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. W. 


New Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 






































A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"s3;5"*° 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produce P tf A N OS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 





NEW YORK. 








¥ _ a e 
S So es3/ em, |Signor Buzzi-Peccia, 
QV Ss FSF) Maestro di Canto, 
~ Ly & FE / Lecture- Italian Method AS TAUGHT IN EUROPE. 
Qe ~s sé ‘Song Recitals ee ARTISTIC, NATURAL SELF-CONTROL. 
wy AD SE /Classes in “RESIDENT STUDIO, 67 Fark Ave, NEW TORE.” 
Ss Interpretation. Pamphlet sent on application, 





ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 











Grands and Uprights. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FROM FIRST TO LAST 
THE NAME HAS STOOD UNCHANGED, UNALTERED. 


All Mathushek Pianos have our name and address cast in the iron plates; 
they also have our name and address in full on name-board, as follows : 











This design was used on the first piano manufactured by us and has been used 
ever since without arly change whatsoever. 
Like nearly all articles of high reputation, the Mathushek Piano has 
inspired cheap imitation. Many of its individual parts have been imi- 
tated, but in every case the essential feature has been lost, either from 
ion or ruction. Get the genuine. 





? 











Weber Pianos. 


i ini which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 





WEBER WAREROOMS : 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. i 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


“= YOUNG 
v8 271 West 113th St., NEW YORK, 


Management HENRY WOLFSOHN. ’Phone : 2845-L_ Morningside. 


HARRIETTE BROWER, pianist. 


CONCERTS, . a aaa LFsSsONs. 
HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, EAST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS. Organtat Char of 


the Divine Paternity and 
Temple Israel. 
CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 76th Street and Ce etal | Park West, New York. 
. s Sch oo! for Soto Playing, 
Wirtz Piano Scho ol, (iscestic tec. 
Accompanyina aad Theory, 
MUSICAL HOURS: FIRST AND THIRD WEDNESDAY OF EACH MONTH. 
120 West (24th eres New Vork. 


“. m * 








TENOR, 

















CULTURE, 
a Seaees at the Royal Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria) and Amster 
dam (Holland). Malian Sehees. 


Mine, CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 22: 2-== 
9 English and German. 16! W. 93d St 


Down Town Studio: 59 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 


EDWARD BROMBERG 





VOICE CULTURE and ART OF SINGING. 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
Residence Studio: 

138 West 9ist St., New York. 
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GERMAN HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE 


BERLIN, 
SCHOEN EBERG, 
H AUPTSTRASSE 20a, 


November 03 


SONG recital that deserves special 
mention was that of our countryman 
Arthur van 


] alc P 
1 and popular among 


Eweyk, one of the 


the Berlin concert baritones 
He was in particularly good 
voice and he took the 
audience by storm. Five Lieder 


by Hugo Kaun (who seems 





to be one of the s« ng composers 
a la mode) were also received with 
approval. I best the now well known “Slumber 





Song” and the charming setting of Christian Morgenstern’s 
suggestive little poem, “We Are Two Roses.” 

J € 
upon the f of Lill 
was Loewe’s “Scene of Desdemona,” a mixture of 
Reinhold L Lilli 


was not her partner at 


Lehmann’s song 


A curiosity 


rogram 
recital 


recitation Herman, Lehmann’s 


song anc 


wonted accompanist, this recital ; 


Fritz Lindemann, however, made a most acceptable substi 
tute, 
ee & 


Ferruccio Busoni gave the first of two orchestral soirées 
at Beethoven Hall. While Richard Strauss seems to have 
abandoned his “novelty concerts,” still holds this 
season to his idea of reproducing in public “new and rarely 
He has the advantage over Strauss of 


3usoni 


performed works.” 
his concerts in a more conveniently located con- 
above all, of having in the Philharmonic 
superior body of artists under his baton 


holding 
hall 
Orchestra a 
than Strauss could control in the then newly organized and 
poorly equipped Berlin Tonkuenstler Orchestra. 

Busoni himself seems to improve somewhat through ex- 
perience, not only in the matter of conducting (in which, 
however, he is not at all as masterful as in his piano play- 


cert and, 


far 


ing), but also as far as the selecting of his novelties is con- 
They were not all hideous this time, as was the 
He began with the 
of Vincent 


cerned. 
case with his former program choices 
the 
dIndy’s “L’Etranger,.” music which is not uninteresting, 


symphonic introduction to second act 


but after all has little charm of any sort and only shows 
how close one can get in the copying of the style of Wag 


ner without approaching the spirit of the master. Claude 
Debussy, also a Parisian musician, wrote a “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun” (after the Eclogue of Mallarme). 
which is rather gaudy. and cleverly orchestrated. but 


meagre in invention.. The voice leading, though anything 
but euphonious, is frequently very interesting 

The most honest piece of music on the program was the 
“Trojan March,” from Berlioz’s opera, “The Taking of 
Troy,” and it was recognized as such also by the audience, 
whose applause sounded genuine. The excerpt is a bit 
banal and likewise theatrical, for it was intended for the 
stage and not the concert podium, but it shows form and 
genuine musical contents, in both of which essentials most 


of the other selections of modern origin are often wanting. 
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César Franck’s symphonic movement 


designate it as a “poem’’), “Les Djinns,” is one of the 
most characteristic as well as original among the great 
Belgian composer’s compositions. It is not a solo work 
for piano with orchestra, but the piano is treated in very 


much the style of an orchestral instrument, though it re 


quires a virtuoso to deliver the 
brilliantly as it should be done. Louis Breitner 
first one to introduce this work in Berlin 
ago. This time Herr José Vianna da Motta performed the 


piano part with perfection of technic and brilliancy of ton 


was th 


several seasons 


and exactly as intended by the composer 
Carl Nielsen, a young composer from Copenhagen, con 


ducted in person a work of suite form, though written in 


symphonic style, with a program entitled “The Four Ten 
peraments.” The first movement is described as Allegro 
colerico, the second Allegro comodo e flemmatico, the third 


as Andante melanconico, and the fourth and final mov 
This last i 
factory in mood and thematic contents, 
the 


ment as Allegro sanguinico one was least satis 


the 


other three 


however, portray well musical Stimmung, especially 


the phlegmatic second Satz. He conducted this G major 
far 


this work, too, the orchestration and general facture show 


dolce niente movement very much con amore In 


considerable technical skill. If the contents were of equal 
importance one could predict a most promising future for 
Mr 


too the divine spark of thematic inspiration is missing to 


Nielsen as a composer. Unfortunately, however, here 
a woeful degree 

The final number of the program should have been re 
served for a beer garden, but not a concert of the order 
intended by Busoni. It consisted of four Syrian Dances 
originally written as four hand piano pieces, by Henry 
Schenker, of Vienna, orchestrated in noisy, claptrap stvle 


by Arnold Schoenberg 
= 


More cacophony than is contained in all the works of 
these living composers jointly, the second movement of 
Dante” symphony heaps up in its endlessly long 
In so far it is really descriptive music of “purga 
tory,” nay, it is more than that—it is hell! Liszt never 
minded the fact that unlike in rhetoric where a doubl 
negation produces an affirmation the use of double dis 
sonances by no means causes a euphony, but rather a 
double distilled cacophony. Hence this “Purgatorio” 
will remain hideous almost to unendurability, and even the 
subsequent “Magnificat” with its Roman Catholic musical 
incense profferings cannot make the movement any better 
The first of these two tone pictures, inspired by Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia,” the “Inferno,” which is music even 
without the program and symbolism one can really enjoy, 
more especially the “Francesca and Paola” episode, which 
forms the middle section of this Satz, and belongs among 
the most beautiful of Liszt’s moments of creative inspira 
tion. It was superbly performed by the Royal Orchestra 
at their third symphony soirée under Weingartner’s cap 
able direction, and the female portion of the Royal Opera 
chorus delivered the “Magnificat” in tender style and with 
absolute purity of pitch 


“ 


Liszt’s 
course. 


ever 


Besides the “Dante” symphony the program contained 
the D major Symphony of Beethoven. and as novelties the 
two preludes from Hans Pfitzner’s incidental 
Ibsen’s “Feast Upon Solhang.” It is earlier music of the 
talented but (musically) sickly composer of the opera, 
“Der arme Heinrich”: they show, however, fine workman- 
ship and orchestration.. The second “Vorspiel” in dance 
rhythm is the more effective of the two, while the first, in 
which the composer evidently means to display some 
Ibsenian depth, sounds gloomy and unintelligible. Wein- 
gartner read both, and more especially Beethoven’s Second 


music to 


(I should hardly 


difficult obligato part as 





Symphony, with most careful attention to detail and witl 
an enthusiasm which could not fail be catching 

Among the pianists wl ppeare he during the week 
Waldemar Luetschg, the y g R 1 no newcome 
but his performances are always worth attending because 
in his sincere striving for fur tic and musical d 
velopment Luetschg shows from year to year greater im 
provement 

eS se 

4 newcomer was Jolando Méré, a pianist, of whom 
nobody here ever had heard before 1 yet this young gir 
from Budapest who played before a meagre audience 
Bechstein Hall scored a triumph with t iblic and the 
critics such as n¢ l 2 fte \“ tn t 
Especially re | e of the 
press, not d g g ving 
written it n t f unheralded 
and heretofore unl WW rdi can be 
summed up in the concl hat M Méré we have 
4 new reproductive art y well balanced as 
4 musician and as a pianist The repose and musical 
ntelligence in Bach’s D minor Eng! Suite wer 
thing remarkable in a girl still in her ‘ nd again 
poetry and temperan d d in S 
mann’s “Davidsbuendler” dances show powerful and 
pronounced individuality. Miss Méré6 st d have a great 
future when once she has acquired the zenith of her tech 
nical abilities and has learned the secret of gradations im 
dynamic shading As ve dynat fly from one x 
treme to the’ other, either a thundering fortissimo or 
most delicate and delicious pian which latter is a 
the more remarkable through the v1 y that seems 
permeate the tone even in very nearly inaudible pianissim 
passages 

es & 

At the Royal Opera Herr von Huelsen eg Mrs. Rosa 
Sucher a chance to take official leave from that public to 
whom for over a decade she had been ar le representa 
tive of some of the grandest of Wagner’s heroines. The 
new intendant general thus somewhat belatedly wiped out 
a sin of omission perpetrated by his predecessor, wl 
dismissed the artist upon the expirati of her contract 
without much further ado And yet e showed even last 
Tuesday night as Sieglinde that the impersonation of that 


sympathetic role must once have been 


as that 


of Isolde, of which Richard W 


just 


\ 








as ideal 


a 


it 


1¢ 
ener himself once 


This 


said that it embodied his dream of that heroine ’ 
carnation of Wagner’s female tone drama figures indeed 
was the root and foundation of Rosa Sucher’s eminent ar 


tistic importance. She was almost pred 


her majestic stage presence, her nobly « 
In the period of her f 


these 


plastic gestures 
was absolutely matchless in 
constitutes the real essence of the 
bined in her. A sovereign command « 
gave her the fullest freedom of a voc 


words and tones alwavs exactly covere 


1 closest 1 tosal 





equal connection at 
pose and gestures always stand with tl 
the orchestra. Coupled with all this w 
matic representation of the role 


parts 


estined to it through 


it features and 


1 1 
u vocal po 


ver he 


1 


al deli 


d one 


e mu 


tyle was 
‘r vocal 
very in 


> anothe 


} 


ne 


t 


vers she 
Everything that 
Waener Ss 


com 


organ 


which 


6 


T 


n 


relati mnship did her 


ical doings in 


as a genuinely 


There are 


not man 


Ira 


irt 


ists in existence with whom musical expression and histri 


onic characterization are interwoven so closely 
with Rosa Sucher 
All these qualities and besides, the beaux 


sympathetic impersonation of Sieglinde 


der therefore that the enthusiasm and 


and 
the 


is is th 


restes 


it is no 


ovations 


he 1 


once glorious voice came to light in her womanly, noble and 


wor 
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crowded house seemed genuine. They will remain a pleas- 
ant and lasting memory to the artist who with this part- 
ing role leaves the stage for good and will in future de- 
vote herself to a purely pedagogic activity. 


eS <= 


The late Hugo Wolf’s posthumous opera, “Der Cor 
regidor,” was produced for the first time at Munich on 
the 4th inst., and proved an immense success, one so great 
that one cannot help wondering why this charming “Spiel- 
oper” was not given more frequently since its very first 
reproduction at Mannheim seven years ago. The reason, 
however, is a very simple one. “Der Corregidor” is like 
so many other works of similar refinement, Caviar pour iz 
peuple, and can, therefore, never become a popular or pay- 
ing repertory opera. All the more laudable, however, is 
for this very reason the noble purpose of paying to a dead 
composer’s memory a debt of gratitude through a worthy 
performance of his beautiful work. Such, to judge from 
the unanimous reports, was the case at Munich, where 
Von Possart took upon himself the mise-en-scéne and en- 
tire stage management of the first reproduction of “Der 
Corregidor,” and Roehr led the performance. He was also 
the conductor of the Mannheim premiére of Wolf’s work 
in 1896, and to his influence and advice probably the 
Munich reviva! of this opera must be ascribed. 

The performance makes high demands upon all of the 
principals concerned in the cast, notably also upon their 
musical abilities. The Munich personnel seems to have 
been equal to the occasion, for unstinted praise is bestowed 
upon Herr Walter’s impersonation of the title part and 
upon Herr Brodersen as Lukas the Miller, Mrs. Bosetti as 
Frasquita, and Herr Geis as Repela. 

The thematically interesting Vorspiel was received with 
applause, but the first act seemed somewhat strange to the 
audience. The entr’acte music was most enthusiastically 
redemanded, and from the second act the applause grew in 
intensity and sincerity up to the grand scene of Miller 
Lukas in the third act, which gives convincing proof of 
the fact that Wolf, who is now fast becoming renowned 
for his lyrics, could also when occasion demanded, write 
dramatic music. The fact that the remainder of the third 
act fell comparatively flat must be ascribed more to the 
fault of the libretto than to the composer, whose score is 
replete with episodes of musical beauty and refinement > 
the “Meistersinger” style. The latter fact was unreservedly 
acknowledged by Hugo Wolf, who in one of his letters 
said: “Without the ‘Meistersinger’ the ‘Corregidor’ would 
never have been composed.” Despite this confession “Der 
Corregidor,” as a reading of the piano score will demon- 
strate, contains thematically few ‘‘Meistersinger” reminis- 
cences, but consists in the main of original and highly in- 
teresting musical material. 

= 

Theodor Gerlach’s spoken opera, “Liebeswogen”’ (“Love’s 
Waves”), of which new species of music drama mention 
was made in this column, had its first performance at the 
Bremen Opera last week, and according to all reports was 
received with enthusiasm by an audience which followed 
with ever increasing interest the action of the spoken 
libretto accompanied by the orchestra. 

J & 

“Helga,” a new opera by Victor von Woikowsky-Biedau, 
will have its first performance at the Wiesbaden Opera on 
December 29. 


PS 


— 


 € 
During next summer’s Wagner festival at the Prince 
Regent Theatre in Munich, Fischer will direct the first cycle 
of the “Nibelungenring” performances, while Felix Mottl 
will conduct the second and third cycles. as well as the four 
representations of “The Flying Dutchman.” 


se & 


Robert Musiol, the well known musical litterateur and 
song composer, died last Thursday at Fraustadt in Silesia, 





where he had been residing for many years, at the age of 
seventy-five. Of his numerous writings his “Catechism 
of the History of Music” has become the best known and 
also the most valuable. Some other musico-literary 
works of this versatile writer have caused considerable 
and not always very favorable comments. Musiol was 
born at Breslau and originally was a school teacher, but in 
the eighties he began to devote his life exclusively to the 
divine art. 


1s 
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One of the most gifted among the Norwegian pianists, 
Mrs. Erika Lie-Nissen, died last week at Christiania, where 
since 1874 she had lived as the wife of the physician Dr. 
Oscar Nissen. She was born in 1845 and became a pupil 
of Franz Kullak, at whose conservatory in Berlin she also 
acted as one of the members of the teaching staff for a 
number of years, during the sixties. Mrs. Lie-Nissen un- 
dertook numerous and extended concert trips through 
France, England and Holland. In Berlin she appeared in 
public for the last time in 1889 in conjunction with Edward 
Grieg. 

es €& 


At the latest Nikisch concert the popular director remem- 
bered Grieg’s sixtieth birthday and put his first “Peer Gynt” 
Suite on the program. The last movement made such a 
hit that it had to be repeated. The symphony was Tschai- 
kowsky’s Third, not one exactly of the Russian master’s 
greatest works. Great interest was aroused by the “AlI- 
ceste” overture, for which Weingartner had written a close 
In the opera Gluck followed the overture immediately with 
the music of the first act. Weingartner’s addition is effec- 
tive and very much in the spirit of Gluck. The soloist of 
the concert, Edyth Walker, sang two arias that displayed 
well her full and rich contralto voice. She met with decided 
success. 

= 


~~ 


= 


Among the callers at the Berlin office of this paper dur- 
ing the past week were Richard Burmeister, the eminent 
pianist and pedagogue, now residing at Dresden, who will 
give a concert of his own here on December 19, at which 
he will perform his arrangement of the Liszt “Concerto 
Patetico” and Chopin’s F minor Concerto with the Bur 
meister revised orchestral accompaniment. Maurice Aron- 
son, the Chicago pianist and assistant of Godowsky, in 
which capacity as well as with several private pupils of 
his own Mr. Aronson’s teaching time is already very nearly 
filled: Frederic Horace Clark, from Chicago, the author of 
a book entitled “Music of the Future and of the Present: a 
Musician’s Review of Reviews and of Music and of Life,” 
also called. Dr. Samuel J. Kopetzky and Mrs. Kopetzky 
called. Under her pseudonym of Mrs. Doob the young 
woman from New York proved herself one of the most 
gifted of the many pupils of Mme. Anna Lankow. Miss 
Elsa E. Deremeaux, from Seattle, a talented piano pupil of 
Godowsky; Miss Adrienne Gorsolke, a local pianist. and 


Mrs. Arthur Hartmann, wife of the eminent American 
violin virtuoso; Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, Mrs. Moritz 
Mayer-Mahr and Mrs. Willy Burmester were likewise 
callers. O. F 








Teaching Harmony by Mail. 


EORGE W. WILCOX makes an announcement in an- 
other part of this paper that should prove very in- 
teresting to students of music who are not in a position to 
study in conservatories or to receive instruction from the 
great teachers of harmony and composition. It is often 
asked, Can harmony be taught by mail? Mr. Wilcox un- 
dertakes to answer this query in the affirmative and gives 
substantial proofs of his ability to teach harmony and com- 
position by mail. He is an experienced and successful 
musician, who formerly was a prominent violinist. His 
proposition is worth an investigation. 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 20, November 8, 1903 

DYSSEUS’ DEATH,” the last part of 

Bungert’s “Homeric World,” had its ini- 

tial presentation here on October 30. 

After the disappointing experiences of the 
dramas “Kirke” and “Nausikaa” did not our 
expectations too high, as we might have done had the 
dramas followed Return,” 
which part of the work 
hailed here with delight. 

The libretto of the Grecian hero’s death (by far better 
than the musical part of the drama) is grandly conceived 
and replete with philosophical thought. Sad to say there 
is not much of Bungert in the tragedy, but more of Wag 
ner and his “Ring.” We actually meet there Siegfried, the 
Rhinedaughters, Briinnhilde, Kundry Hagen. With 
Bungert they are called Telegonus, the Najades, Despoina, 
&c. To say that Bungert’s own musical invention in opera 
is but poor seems hard upon a composer who has written 
“Das Wollen ist 
present 


66 


we raise 


immediately upon “Odysseus’ 


about some seven years ago—was 


and 


such excellent songs, yet it is the truth. 
eins, das Kénnen ein Anderes”—and there are at 


very few great composers 

The performance under Von Schuch’s baton was a model 
one. Scheidemantel (Odysseus) made the most of the 
title role. Fri. v. Chavanne as Penelope looked better 


Frau Abendroth gave a splendid characteriza 
is steadily improving histrion 


than ever 


tion of Despoina’s role; she 


ically. Stage management and scenery responded fully to 
the Dresden traditions. Innumerable recalls followed at 
the close of the last act 


Ss €& 


Mary Miinchhoff, the Omaha nightingale, a few days 
later gave her song recital before an appreciative audiencé 
The lady has a voice with the true colorature ring. and she 
sings with such ease and such natural grace that the pub 
lic became enthusiastic over her finished interpretations 
With Miss Miinchhoff her voice and its unexceptional mel 
lowness, softness and “Wohlklang” (recalling Sembrich’s ) 
counts first. Her “Vortrag” classes next. She sang com 
positions by Gounod, Bellini, Bach, Brahms, Burmeister 


Strauss, Schumann, Wolf and Franz seemingly without 
any physical effort whatever. Burmeister’s song “Will 
kommen”—as to form and content a musical gem—excited 


storms of applause. 

After the concert there followed a delightful private re 
ception in the pleasant home of Mrs. and Mr. Richard Bur 
meister, who asked a few of their Dresden acquaintances 
and friends to meet the singer. Miss Miinchhoff’s” unas 
suming way and her unconscious charm, void of all 
coquetry, won every heart. My readers will be glad to 
hear that the amiable hostess and the host, who during their 
short stay here have already gained general favor and 
sympathy, begin to feel at home in the Saxon capital, where 
we before long are to hear the well known American vir 


tuoso in concerts. 


= 
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Ludwig Wiillner’s song recital this time was little short 
of a sensation. His Brahms, Schubert and Loewe num 
bers, full of spirit, humor and depth of conception, will 
His is the merit of having in- 
Theodor Streicher. of 


live long in our memory 
troduced here a new composer, 
Vienna, of whose creative powers a most favorable opin- 
ion must be given. A thoroughly modern writer, his art 
is characterized by a singular simplicity and nobility of 
style. Though his harmonization is daring at times, he 
also knows how to achieve great results with but small 
means. Streicher no doubt achieve rank with 
the best song composers of our time. His latest leans 
to the epical rather than to the lyrical on the dramatic 
field. The accompanist, Herr von Boes, did not fully 


will soon 
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104 West 58th St., NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano. Grand Opera. Elberfeld. 
Germany ; Mme de Pasquali, soprano. Grand Opera, Italy; E. Leon 
Rains. basso, Royal Opera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern- 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld. Germany; Allen C. Hinckley. 
basso,Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard. con- 
tralto, concert. oratorio and song recital: Mme. Marie Rappold, 
soprano, concert. oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann. 
soprdno, concert oratorioand song recita!; Elsa Marshall, soprano. 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young. tenor. concert. 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G. Scott, basso, concert, oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 











Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 


Rew Work College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 


4LEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Violin, ‘Cello and a)! 

branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for it« excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
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free admission to concerts, lectures. etc., etc. 
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COACH FOR 
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enter into the spirit of the compositions. He is too tame 
to match Wiillner’s dramatic temperament. 
S—- & 

The first recital of the Mozart Verein on October 30 
drew an enormous audience. Under Herr von Haken’s 
able direction a “new” symphony, No. 34, by Mozart, 
created delight. Another item was Bach’s Triple Con- 
certo, artistically interpreted by Bertrand Roth (piano), 
Merrick B. Hildebrandt (violin) and an amateur (flute). 
Mr. Hiidebrandt is growing in style, tone and poesy of 
interpretation. Herr Roth’s solo consisted of Mozart's 
C minor Fantasia. The singer, Frau Marie Goetze, of 
Berlin, had great success with her song selections 
(Strauss, Schubert, Schumann and Grieg). Grieg’s “Ver 
borgene Liebe” was admirably interpreted. She and Hert 
Roth were applauded to the echo 

= <= 

The music teachers of Dresden this year are busier 
than ever. Natalie Haenisch has several talented pupils 
with good voices under her care, of whom more anon. 

== = 

Mrs. Frissell is teaching at Franklin College. She has 
a number of private pupils A. INGMAN 


MUSIC IN BUCHAREST. 


HE Conservatory of Bucharest is still without a 
director, owing to the retirement of Ed. Wach 
mann, who, since 1870, had been director. Paul 

Ciuntu, capellmeister at Rostock, was chosen to succeed 
him, but has resigned, pleading the difficulties of the jour- 
ney, as it is a “far cry” from Rostock to Bucharest. His 
resignation has not yet been accepted 

Ihe Russian chorus of Mme. Nadia Slairowsky, men and 
boys, gave the Roumanians a concert of Russian music, and 
of the works of its great composers. At the end of the 
concert an orchestra of players on the balalaika appeared 
Dinico, professor at the conservatory, is the best Rouma 
nian ‘cellist; he is also the founder of the Quartet “Carmen 
Sylva,” which gave its usual four concerts with Enesco as 
first violin 

[he symphonic concerts were conducted by Wachmann, 
who gave six matinees. he numbers in his program were 
the usual stock numbers, excepting two Rhapsodies Rou 
maines by Enesco. The fifth concert was conducted by 
Max Pauer. In dramatic music the only novelty was a 
new operetta, “The Mother-in-Law,” by G. Stephanesco, 
conductor of the Roumanian Lyric Society. The opera 
troupe of Prague went to Bucharest to give the Rouma 
nians a taste of Czech music, and, of course, the taste 
was Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” Johann Strauss, with 
his orchestra, played a number of waltzes, and Rosenthal 
fascinated the public, but the hero was Godowsky, with his 
own arrangements of Chopin’s Etudes. Jacques Thibaud 
gave two concerts with the pianist Wurmser. He played 
the “Kreutzer Sonata,” the Rondo Capriccioso of Saint- 
Saéns, and at the demand of the Queen, who was present, 
the Serenade of Vieuxtemps. He also played a Sonata by 
Enesco, the Romance by Svendsen, Scherzando by Marsick, 
and “Souvenir de Moscow” by Saint-Saéns. Ondricek 
gave two concerts with the pianist Joseph Famera. 


The loss of Mott] has hurt the subscription concerts at 
Karlsruhe. The second concert, at which Alfred Lorenz, 
Court Capellmeister, conducted, was poorly attended 





CLEVELAND. 





CLevetann, Ohio, November 15, 1903 
RS. SEABURY FORD was one of the so- 
loists at the first entertainment of the Art 
Society in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, on 
Thursday, October 29. This is the fifth 
ycar, consecutively, that Mrs. Ford has had 
engagements with the Art Society. 
= <= 
A novel and interesting program was given at the Hollen- 
den Assembly Hall on Friday evening, October 30, by 
Miss Caroline Harter, violinist; Felix Hughes, baritone, 
and Paul Dufault, tenor. With the exception of the en 
cores all of the vocal numbers were given in French, the 
music being by French composers. Miss Harter, who is 
a pupil of Marteau, and an exponent of the French school 
of violin playing, gave selections by French composers. 
Mr. Hughes is a newcomer to Cleveland. His first appear- 
ance before a Cleveland audience was made on this oc- 
casion. 
eS = 
The first afternoon concert of the Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club took place at the Chamber of Commerce Hall on 
luesday, November 3. One of the largest audiences ever 
present at a Fortnightly concert gathered to hear the fine 
program rendered by Miss Lockwood, pianist; Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, contralto; Sol Marcosson, violinist, and 
Charles Heydler, violoncellist. 
= <= 
Mrs. C. H. Wellman will contribute her artistic services 
and extend the hospitality of her fine new music room for 
the following worthy purposes: On December 10 a concert 
will be given for the benéfit of the Eliza Jennings Home, at 
which the program will be given by Mrs. Wellman, Hans 
Kronold, Miss Harter and Mrs. Charles MacDonald 
Another entertainment at Mrs. Wellman’s will be a mu- 
sicale and tea, given by the alumnz of Lake Erie College, 
for the benefit of the college fund. 
= <= 


November 3 the Philharmonic String Quartet gave its 
first concert for this season, with Miss Marguerite Hall, of 
New York, as soloist. To a small but steadily increasing 
coterie of chamber music lovers these concerts by the 
Philharmonic Quartet are among the most interesting and 
delightful of the musical opportunities afforded Cleveland- 
ers throughout the season. The programs are always in- 
teresting and well arranged. An innovation this season is 
the engagement of a soloist for each concert. The choice 
of Miss Hall for the first was a fortunate one, her con- 
tribution to the program decidedly enriching it. The work 
of the quartet is uniformly satisfactory 

== = 

The second organ recital of Herbert Sisson took place 
Thursday evening, November 12, with Miss Alice Crane, 
pianist, assisting. 

= = 

The Harmonie Club, with 165 voices, under the direction 
of J. Powell Jones, will give “The Messiah” at its first 
public concert this season, the date to be announced later. 

= = 

Ralph Everett Sapp gave an introductory recital at the 
Hollenden Assembly Hall on November 7. Mr. Sapp has 


recently opened a studio in Cleveland. He was assisted by 
Rial Roberts, violinist, and Herbert Sisson, accompanist 
= = 

A charming song recital was given at Hollenden Assem 
bly Hall on Tuesday evening, November 8, by Kelley Cole, 
tenor. Mr. Cole is a Cleveland man who has studied 
abroad and lived in New York a number of years, and 
whose appearance in recital in his native city was eagerly 
anticipated by his host of friends. Mr. Cole must have 
been gratified at the reception accorded him C.D. B 


= —— 


ARRIVAL OF A. DE TRABADELO. 
~ - 
The Famous European Opera Singer and Teacher 
Here. 
fa HIS is a delightful surprise for our music lovers 
6 who have long desired the presence of this inter 
esting man and musician, who has become one 
of the leading musical lights of the French capital. 

Signor de Trabadelo arrived last week, having crossed 
upon the Kaiser Wilhelm. His singing on the voyage 
over was the occasion for the greatest enthusiasm ever 
known on shipboard. He there made, before landing, i 
small world of friendship and welcome. 

His voice is one of the rare pure tenors, the “Neapolitan 








tenor,” which has become, alas almost extinct. To this 
are added a brilliancy of execution and an intensity of en 
thusiasm that carry audiences by storm, and are never to 
be forgotten. His Spanish romances and operatic arias are 
exceptionally fine and well worth great sacrifices to hear. 

Among those who indorse the singer are M. Jean de 
Reszké, the Infanta Eulalie, the Misses Callender and De 
Forrest, Mrs. Wm. T. Bull and Morris Bagby. He brings 
letters to Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mrs. Belmont 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. Bridgeman, Jas, Hyde, Allison 
Armour and scores of others of our select circles. A num 
ber of brilliant drawing room engagements have been made 
for him. It is sincerely to be hoped that De Trabadelo 
may also be induced to give some samples of his remark 
able vocalism in public concerts. 

Signor De Trabadelo enjoys a unique position as teacher 
in Paris where, among the enthusiastic pupils who swear 
by the musician are Mme. Emma Eames, the Duchess 
d’Uzes, the Duchesse De Morny, the Count Castellane, 
husband of Anna Gould; Guyarre, the great Spanish tenor ; 
Mierwinsky, the Russian opera singer; Miss Mary Garden, 
the great success of the Paris Opéra Comique; Miss 
Geraldine Farrar, now in opera in Berlin. Poor Sibyl 
Sanderson boldly proclaimed her gratitude to this profes 
sor as creator of the largest share of her success. Melba 
personally placed her young brother in the care of De 
Trabadelo. 

De Trabadelo has been induced to make this his first 
visit to the States by his pupils who exist in all our large 
cities, and may be found in our most exclusive circles 
His personality is most charming, brilliant, electric, Latin 
to a degree. He has also a tactful courtesy, an immense 
goodness of heart, and takes a practical direction in the 
care of his pupils, which makes him dearly beloved anid 
esteemed by them. 

A limited number of pupils will be coached by this 
famous singer and teacher during his stay with us, which 
will not cover more than a few months 

Signor De Trabadelo is staying at the Hotel Majestic, 
where all who know him bespeak for him a cordial wel 
come and gracious courtesy during his visit 
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Smith & Nixon 


Built on the principle o’ the 
Parior Grand, and its equal in 
musical results. This system 
of construction properly pre- 
sented gets other upright pianos 
out of competition. 

Reasonable inducements 
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The Smitha Nixon Plano Mfg. Co. 
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GRAND HOTEL, 12 BOULEVARD } 

DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, » 
November 12, 1993. 

AURICE ROLLINAT, the poet, 

death, under such peculiarly sad circum- 

stances, has been referred to by me in two 


whose 


previous letters, seems to have been a mu- 
sical as well as a poetic writer. At this 
moment, therefore, when his death is being 
so much discussed in French literary and musical circles, a 
special interest would seem to attach to the sonnet he 
wrote entitled “The Piano.” This poem has been well 
translated from the French by Mary Morgan (Gowan Lea). 
rhe translation is as follows: 





How shall I render unto thee thy meed of praise? 
My soul in language mystical communes with thee. 

The melancholy that doth haunt my every phrase, 
Evokes thy funeral tones of tenderest sympathy. 


Be calmly proud! The vulgar cannot comprehend. 
Beethoven unto thee his turbulent moods confessed, 
And through his trembling fingers Chopin could expend 

The overflow of sorrow that his soul oppressed. 


In sound’s unbound domain a lover’s dream may float; 
Wounds may forget to ache beneath the fond caress 
Of subtle melody. The master’s finger-tips 
Can magically touch and summon from each note 
The hidden sob that echoes his heart’s loneliness, 
The sigh that is, alas! on every artist’s lips 
Ss <& 

Albert Carré, manager of the Opéra Comique, is at pres- 
ent engaged in legal warfare with the speculators, or the- 
atrical pavement brokers, who buy tickets for performances 
at the ordinary prices and sell them in many cases at an 
enormous profit. It is contended by the management that 
the ticket vendors have made themselves particularly ob- 
noxious on “popular nights,” when there is a general dimi- 
nution in the price of admission. On such occasions the 
brokers are said to have taken up large blocks of tickets, 
then buttonhoiled the public at the very door of the theatre 
and resold their tickets for triple and quadruple the original 
price, thus defeating the aim of the popular nights. A 
favorite trick, too, of the brokers is to tell men hurrying 
to the theatre that there are no more seats to be had at the 
box office, and then selling their own tickets at an increased 
value to the persons anxious to hear or see the performance, 
Recently the management of the Opéra Comique adopted 
the heroic measure of refusing to accept tickets bought 
from vendors on the curbstone. The officials refused also 
to reimburse the dealers, who had been forced to give back 
After 
recovering their money from the brokers the ex-holders of 
tickets applied for admission at the regular rates. This 
caused action to be taken by the ticket hawkers: against M. 
Carré, who, in his turn, has resolved to institute counter 
proceedings, claiming damages for the prejudice caused his 
theatre by the importunities of the curbstone brokers. 

ts 

Some days ago Eugéne de Solniére gave a musical con- 

ference at the Salle Lemoine. He had the assistance of 


the money to clients whose tickets were ‘rejected. 








Mmes. Tassart, Delcourt, Lucienne Dorsy, Valli and MM. 
René, Billa and Cornélius. 


eS = 
At the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt the series of “littéraire” 
Thursdays, which have met with much success during re- 
cent years, will recommence on November 19. Among the 
plays to be given is “Phédre,” which will be staged in ex- 
actly the same manner as it was performed under Louis 
XIV at the Hotel de Bourgogne on January 1, 1677 


Se <= 


Last Sunday’s concert, the third of the Colonne series, 
presented the following program, under the direction of 
Gabriel Pierné: 
es OE Oe SI oa i cas econadcsnavecosaicnnneds César Franck 

Lento ed allegro non troppo. Allegretto. Finale, Allegro 
non troppo. 


La Clémence de Titus (Recitative et Air de Vitellia)..........Mozart 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Pelléas et Melisande, Suite d’Orchestre..... nae : Fauré 


Prelude. Fileuse. Molto adagio. 
L'Ge Ge This Goetee Orda)... ccccccccccccccccescecs 
La Toute Puissance (Die Allmacht)...................+- 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
La Toussaint, Lamento. 
Rienzi (Air d’Adriano) 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Rab Geet Fics esccvasdctatdsexicns 


.. Wagner 
. Schubert 


..V. Jonciéres 
ete See Wagner 





seendoeeenenn Berlioz 


The fourth of the Lamoureux concerts, last Sunday 
afternoon, Camille Chevillard director, had a program as 
follows: 

Spee, 6 TE Meee, Ths Dicvccccssccvccvccceccessovecoed Mozart 

Adagio. Allegro. Andante. Presto. 

(First time at these concerts.) 


I, III DE Ditina detredacccdiesticsvcctseseusees Beethoven 
Iphigénie en Tauride (Scéne et Air du rer Acte)............... Gluck 
Mme. Jeanne Raunay. 

Ouverture, Scherzo et Fimale.......scccscccccccsccccccccecces Schumann 
CHI Fic cre vce scecatisssncscsscessoccevesscoss E. Chausson 
Mme. Jeanne Raunay. 

CRvee Ge Tria swcttsxuviectwesscssteadedacusseevs . Wagner 
eS & 


Besides the two orchestral concerts just mentioned, there 
were two others given on Sunday afternoon last, and all 
four at about the same time. How any ordinary human 
being can be expected to attend all four concerts and write 
a readable—that is to say, a true—account of all perform- 
ances, a detailed, critical review of the various selections 
given at each concert theatre, is more than I am capable 
of understanding. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that it is physic- 
ally and mentally impossible to be at these different places 
at one and the same time. Moreover, the directors and 
managers of many of these concerts are wholly innocent 
of the courtesy of extending an invitation—a card of ad- 
mission—to these performances they desire so anxiously to 
have written up or noticed favorably. 

Such a proceeding on their part would at least ease the 
drain on the purse if not entirely the strain of the mind, 
and would result in a truthful partial account of more than 
one of the simultaneously given concerts on Sunday after- 


noons; enabling also, or rather encouraging, the writers 
for the press to form a more intelligent and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the programs of music to be performed 
by attending final rehearsals of the same. 
Ss € 

Sibyl Sanderson, the American opera singer who died 
in Paris some months ago, left a large collection of hand 
some gowns, house robes and theatrical costumes, artistic 
furniture, jewels, bric-a-brac, musical scores, &c., all of 
which will be disposed of in a four days’ auction sale be 
ginning today at the Hotel Drouot. All these effects of 
the cantatrice were on exhibition yesterday for inspection, 
and attracted a lot of curiosity seekers, as well as many 
interested friends of the late lamented singer. 


=e = 


M. Escalais, the opera tenor, who was engaged at the 
Grand Theatre of Marseilles, had an attack of brain con 
gestion on returning to his hotel. His life is said to be in 
danger. 
is a critical one, it was hoped that he would soon recover 


Another report, however, said that while his case 


and be able to appear in the opera “Guillaume Tell.” 

J € 

Signora Matilde Serao, the Italian authoress and wife 

of the editor of the Mattino, with whom she collaborated 
on that journal, has sent her resignation to her husband 
It is la signora’s intention to establish a new daily news 
paper of her own. 

= & 
Madame Reéjane, like Sig 
nora Serao, with marital troubles, has plans and in 


“And there are others!” 


tentions, in the execution of which she is to be associated 
with Mme. Sarah Bernhardt and Mme. Emma Calvé 
These three celebrated women are to form a combination— 
a theatrical feminine “dreibund” or “triple alliance,” as it 
were. They will join forces and take over a theatre in 
Paris for themselves. 

The reasons for this proposed combination, briefly 
stated, are these: Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is said to find 
her management of a theatre alone a rather heavy burden; 
Madame Réjane has conjugal troubles with her husband 
as manager at the Vaudeville Theatre, and Madame Calvé 
will join, so as te permit of an opera to alternate now 
and then with a drama. All three love action and acting; 
they are great friends, and nothing in or about the scheme, 
therefore, seems improbable. 


<= 
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Since the above news has become known, Madame Bern- 
hardt is reported to have said that she had long been 
thinking of a partnership with Madame Réjane; that she 
has long entertained the idea of co-operating with her 
friend Madame Réjane in the management of a theatre 
Regarding the proposal to include Mme. Emma Calvé in 
the partnership, she added that any further details at pres- 
ent would be premature. 

Madame Calvé is quoted as saying subsequently that 
the idea of a feminine theatrical “triple alliance” or “drei 
bund” originated at the house of Madame Blanca, where 
Madame Réjane and herself were guests at dinner 


Mutual action and proceedings are advancing between 
Madame Réjane, the actress, and M. Porel, the manager 
Madame Réjane was cited to appear today before the First 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine in answer to an action brought 
against her by her husband, M. Porel, as manager of the 
Vaudeville Theatre, for 100,000 francs damages in refus- 
ing to play “La Montansier.” On her part Madame Ré- 
jane claims that, although she is engaged for 100 per- 
formances, the choice of the plays is left to her, and that 
“La Montansier,” even 


she is under no obligation to accept 
though it has been specially written for her 
ject, as also the engagement of a new star for the Vaude 


This sub 








EDWARD ILES’ VOCAL SCHOOL, 


BECHSTEIN STUDIOS, 


Wigmore $St., 
LONDON, W. 


‘‘Mr. Edward Iles 
has been steadily 
making a name for 
himself in London 
as a teacher, and 
must be said to have 
shown very dis- 
tinctly, during his 
recent series of con- 
certsat the Bechstein 
Hall, that the theor- 
ist whoguides others 
in the way they 
should go is also a 
practical vocalist of 
a high order.” 


—Court Circular. 








Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 


11286 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our pe aay | just issued, containing 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


PRODUCTION. STYLE. REPERTORY. 


Mr. HERMANN KLEIN 


gives instruction in 


Che Art of Singing. 


PRODVCTION. 
= ENVNCIATION. 
gina DICTION 
7 OPERA. 
ORATORIO. 


STUDIO; 154 West 77th Street, New Yerk. 
Telephone: 2921 Riverside. 





Studio will re-open Monday, September 21st. 
ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
Third Edition (Tenth Thousand) 
“My VocalMethoda” 
Now Ready. Price 10 cents. 

Address 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ville Theatre, was touched upon lightly in last week’s 
letter. 






Ss << 

Someone, signing him or herself “A Singer,” wants to 
know the address of an American musical agency in Paris. 
It need not necessarily be American (the advertisement 
reads), but an agency that engages “talent” for America, 
either concert or theatre 

Here is an opportunity for concert and theatrical agents 
to make themselves known through THe Musicat Covu- 
KIER, a paper read by everybody wanting to know the mu- 
sical news of the day 


fe 


Mme. Olga Moskova, the Russian singer, and A. Gordon 
Ross, her husband, were met the other day coming from 
Raudnitz’s, the well known society dressmaking establish 
ment in the Place Vendéme. They leave for London this 
week, where Madame Moskova has engagements to sing 

Clarence Eddy, the well known American organist, 
called. After touring England, Mr. Eddy will sail for the 
States, to fill concert engagements there. 

L. N. Stewart, of Boston, Commissioner for the De- 
partment of Music, St. Louis Exposition, has been staying 
at the Grand Hotel, Paris DeELM A-HEIDE 


Madame Fisk's Next Recital. 

ME, KATHARINE | 
recital of German lieder, given Friday evening, with 

a second recital next Friday aiternoon at Mendelssohn 
when the 


FISK will follow her successiul 


Hall, November 27, commencing at 3 o'clock, 
program will be made up wholly of French songs. _Isi- 
dore Luckstone will again be at the piano. In her last 
number Madame Fisk will interpret Bemberg’s dramatic 
‘Ballade du Désespéré,” in which she will be assisted by a 
reciter, a violin and a violoncello, in sddition to the piano. 
rhe program will be: 

La Solitaire ..Saint-Saéns 


Le Mariage des Roses Franck 


La Procession Franck 
Les Berceaux Faure 
Au Cimetiére. Faure 
Clair de Lune... ..-Fauré 
Berceuse Godard 
lrahison , Chaminade 
Par le Sentier Dubois 
fe souvient-il Holme 

Aime-moi! .. oe ° Bemberg 
Adieux de l'Hétesse Arabe« Bizet 
Pastorale Bizet 
D’une Prison Reynaldo Hahn 
Offrande ... ..Reynaldo Hahn 


Reynaldo Hahn 
Saint-Saens 


Les Cygne 
L’ Attente ‘ 
Ballade du Désespere H. Bemberg 


The Severns Give a Musicale. 


E DMUND SEVERN and Mrs. Severn gave a musicale 

at their studio residence, 131 West Fifty-sixth street 
Monday evening of last week. The guests were charm- 
ingly entertained by the host and hostess and several pro- 
fessional pupils of Mrs. Severn. Mrs. Jessie Graham sang 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin” and two of Mr. Sev- 
ern’s delightful songs, ““To My Beloved” and “Irish Lul 
aby.” Miss Mary Stewart, a coloratura soprano, sang 
“Bel Raggio” from “Semiramide.” Miss Mabel Clark 
sang “Love's Offering,” by Mr. Severn. Mrs. Graham 
and Mrs. Oliver gave Goetze’s duet, “Calm As the Night.” 
Miss Emily Ellis played Sinding’s “Fruhlingsrauschen.” 
Mr. Severn, with Mrs. Severn at the piano, performed 
three parts oi his Italian Suite for violin, “Storia 
d’Amore,” “Memoria di Venezia” and “La Bella Con- 
tadina.” 





oR MIL ANG 








MILAN, NOVEMBER 10, 1903. 


HEN Giacomo Orefice took upon himself the 
responsibility of writing an opera founded 





on the various themes of that divine genius 
Chopin he did a very courageous thing, 
morally speaking. His opera “Chopin” is 
an orchestrated potpourri of dozens of 
themes and many entire compositions of Chopin. 

Ihe opera, as far as the music itself is concerned, could 
not be other than beautiful. But as in many places Ore- 
fice has used only certain phrases of certain compositions, 
it gives rise toa feeling of irreverence to the dead to hear 
those marvelous melodies cut short and intermingled. But 
it only stands to reason that all the compositions could not 
be put in bodily. Of course there has to be a grand finale 
to the third act, and for this he has taken the entire Thir- 
teenth Nocturne (A minor) and ‘has worked it up mag- 
nificently. 

The performance itself was not bad. The tenor, Mar- 
tinez-Patti, has a very good, strong voice, with excellent 
high notes. He is by no means a fine singer, but he sings 
well and acts fairly so. 
of the best voices in Italy. He is a young man who is 


The baritone, Stracciari, has one 


going to make his mark in the world. 
= & 

Madame Emma Wisjak Nicolesco, the world renowned 
singer and lately an established teacher in New York city, 
and Miss Rosalind L. Billings, also of the metropolis, have 
arrived in Milan, where they will remain during the winter 

fs 
»f Giordano, will be represented in five theatres 
Novi, Florence, Carrara, 
(In Trieste the perform 


“Fedora,” « 
of Italy during this month—in 
lrieste and the Lirico, of Milan. 
ances are given in Italian.) 

Siberia,” the new opera of Giordano, will be given al- 
most simultaneously at La Scala (where it will have its 
“first”), the San Carlo of Naples, the Carlo Fenice of 
Genoa, the Communale of Trieste, and the Filarmonico of 
Verona. 


Se = 


Maestro Alfonso Rendano passed through here lately on 
his way to Stuttgart. This well known pianist-composer 
is said to have had great success with his opera “Consuelo” 
in that city the early part of this year. 


eS <= 


Ihe writer has just received the very latest publications 
Maestro Giuseppe Frugatta, professor of piano at the con 
servatory here. The compositions are: Op 38, Ma Pas 








THE 

ONLY 

a 
Mme. 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


LESORETtSKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADKEREWSKI—“‘Madame Wienzkowska is a finisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 


“LESCHETIZKY” 22222 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permi 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 





DIRECTRESS 





tels; Piéces poétiques pour piano,” and dedicated to “Mon 
ami Giacomo Puccini”; op. 41, “Etude Hélodique”; op. 42 
“Perpetuum Mobile”; op. 43, “Notturno”; op. 45, “Cinq 
Morceaux,” consisting of a Barcarolle, a Valse, a Melodia 


a Scherzino, and a Tarantella; op. 46, “A Fantaisie et 
Fugue,” dedicated to F. B. Busoni. Frugatta is one of the 
best composers here for piano. He thoroughly modern, 


and has some very original themes and harmonizations 


rhe first of the Pastels, an “Andantino mosso,” is a gem, 


i 
the daintiest thing imaginable. The “Fantaisie et Fugue” 


is very difficult and very h adapted for the concert 


stage FIDELIO 


S. C. Bennett’s Studio. 
Ts second in a series of lecture recitals which Mr. 
Bennett is giving this season took place on Monday 
rnoon at his spacious studio in Carnegie Hall. The 
abi ct of Mr. Bennett’s lecture was “The Development 


of Compass.” The following program was presented: 
Gute Nacht Fra 
D Aug 
Maric 
M Elise He 
» g 
I Dare to Love T Tost 
When Song Is Sweet --pans Souci 
Frank Teague 
Piano, Spanish Dance Moszkowski 
Valse 
M I e Ru 
Duet, Prend ane lo Be 
Miss Heyd and M Benne 
Songs 
The Rose’s Message : Bewald 
Obstina Fontenailles 
M Elizabet > r 
\ve Maria Luzzi 
I Phee Mildenberg 





Madame Von Klenner Re-elected. 


I the a l 
A Club Mme Von Klenner was re-elected chair- 
an of entertainment for the fifth time. And yet they say 
that women are not loyal. The Press Club sent Madame 


ss meeting of the Woman’s Press 





t 
Von Klenner as delegate to the recent convention in Utica 
the State Federation of W< 
Klenner also went to Utica as the representative of the 
I 


he Won Philharmonic. Miss Amy Fay, 


ymen’s Clubs Madame Von 


only a few weeks before returned from Europe, 
] yle to leave the city 

During the debate on the Girls’ Trade School at the 
convention Madame Von Klenner spoke in favor of a mu- 
sical department for the proposed institution, and her reso- 
lution was received with marked favor. A wealthy friend 
of the speaker offered $200 on the spot toward a music 
fund. 

Madame Von Klenner will be one of the delegates from 
New York city to the biennial meeting of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to be held in St. Louis next 


year 


~@———_VUST PUBLISHED———@-— 
WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


Biographical Dictionary of over 400 Women Composers and 
xeir works. SECOND EDITION. 


By OTTO EBEL. 


Price, ° . ° ° ° ° 75 cents. 


THE METRONOME AND ITS USE. 


By OTTO EBEL. 
Price, ° : , ° . : 30 cents. 


CHANDLER-HELD MUSIC CO., 439 Fultoa St., enn N. Y, 


GLENN HALL 


THNOR. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 
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Season 1908-1904 





FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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WHY DO AMERICAN GIRLS 
STUDY FOR GRAND OPERA? 


a ee 
By F. X. ARENS. 
a) VERY little while the question is being asked by 
editors and contributors to music journals: 
“Who do our American girls study for grand 
opera?” In view of the opportunities for grand 
opera singers in this country, this question is 
: not so superfluous as it might seem. Outside 
of the Metropotican Opera Company there is but one Ameri- 
can company which gives grand opera on a scale worthy 
to be considered—Henry W. Savage’s grand opera com- 
pany. Now, it is a foregone conclusion that the Metro- 
politan Company will for a long time to come be of inter- 
national type, both as to the artists engaged and the lan- 
guages employed; hence the American singer must have an 
international reputation before she can enter the lists suc- 
cessfully. This being given, it is safe to assume that Amer 
ican singers will always be in the minority at the Metro- 
politan. By looking over the names of the Savage Com- 
pany one is struck with the fact that although this com 
pany produces opera in the vernacular, many of the prin- 
cipals are foreigners. Only in the realm of comic opera and 
musical comedy do we find American singers controlling 
the field almost entirely. But how many oi the pretty 
damsels with fair faces and figures, graceful gestures and 
nimble feet, can sing well? I believe one can count them on 
the fingers. That is so much the more to be deplored, 
since, to my mind, the future of the American opera singer 
will for a long time be identified with the comic opera stage. 
Instead of going to Paris or Milan to have French and 
Italian roles literally crammed down their throats, often 
to the lasting detriment of their vocal organs, they should 
remain in America and learn to treat the Queen’s English 
beautifully, both in speech and song, and, dramatic talent 
being given, they are bound to succeed, while the vocal 
wrecks of the Parisian and Milan methods are legions. 
But my fair aspirant for grand opera honors will ask: 
‘How can a girl with the true artistic spark reconcile her- 
In answer I would point 





self to such a condescension?” 
to the example set by two illustrious grand opera stars— 
Madame Schumann-Heink and Mme. Fritzi Scheff. With 
true Yankee shrewdness they realize the possibilities of 
comic opera in America, and their notable example should 
point the way for our young vocal aspirants to follow. 
But Schumann-Heink and Fritzi Scheff can sing, and that 
really leads me to the kernel of the problem. As a manager 
once put it: “We are continually scanning the horizon as 
with a telescope, trying to discover young girls with dra 
matic ability who can sing. But, alas! they are as rare as 
white pheasants. They need not have stage experience, 
our stage managers are employed for that; they need not be 
able to dance, our dancing masters will attend to that; but 
they should know how to sing artistically and speak Eng- 
lish correctly. There is an erroneous notion that we man- 
agers do not care for vocal training, since so many of our 
stars do not know how to sing. In answer let me tell you 
that we would be glad to pay from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
if our stars did know how to use their voices properly.” 
Of course, even then, the aspirant for opera honors would 
be asked to “join the chorus” for a short while until suffi 
ciently trained in stage dancing, &c., to be intrusted with a 
minor part, but here comes the rub. The average young 
thing is so impressed with her own importance as to scorn 
with disdainful contempt any such proposition, and yet that 
is the only way to real lasting success, unless, indeed, she 
has had such training at one of the various opera schools. 
\side from the large and constantly growing demand for 


singing stars, such training in light opera is valuable even 
for the future dramatic soprano of grand opera, in that it 
gives the singer a lightness and grace of touch which both 
vocally and histrionically is invaluable in her subsequent 
career. 

Thus, for instance, Miss Botty, a very young pupil of 
mine, possessing. a large, very rich mezzo soprano voice, 
sang the Micaela and Mignon arias for Mr. Savage 
so well that he at once asked me whether I wished to 
place her in his grand opera company, or in one of his 
light operas. Realizing her needs I placed her in the 
chorus of the latter, with the result that, with but three 
mouths of preliminary training, she now is one of the 
principals in Mr, Savage's latest production, “The Yan- 
kee Consul,” another pupil of mine, Miss Zabelle, having 
the prima donna part. All of the press criticisms, after 
commenting in the usual manner on their dancing, grace 
ful appearance, &c., speak in special terms of their singing 
as being particularly delightful. I simply quote their cases 
as a point in evidence. Summarizing I will say: First- 
For the present—and I fear for many years to come—our 
American singers and composers had better cultivate 
comic opera versus grand opera. Second—Even in cases of 
pronounced talent ior grand opera the temporary occupa- 
tion with light opera can be but beneficial in way of add 
ing grace, charm and lightness of touch, both vocally and 
histrionically. Third—But the girls must first learn to 
sing so well as to command the positions; they must 
discard the notion that because Miss So-and-so cannot 
sing they need not attend to absolutely correct voice 
placement, They must learn that on the stage—all no 
tions to the contrary—it is absolutely the law of the sur 
vival of the fittest which prevails. Personal favoritism, 
prestige, connections, all these and some others not to be 
enumerated here, count for naught in this keenest of keen 
competition. Hence, far from wishing to discourage the 
young American girls from embracing an operatic career, 
I, to the contrary, must say that there is as yet an alarming 
dearth of good singers on the comic opera stage. Man- 
agers advise composers to avoid anything and everything 
which might call for artistic treatment of the voice, since 
it is almost impossible to find anyone to sing it. Thus 
the gradual evolution of our American musical comedy 
into a genuine American lyric opera has to be encom 
passed as much—and more—through our vocalists as by 
our composers. So, my young friends, ye of the “stage 
struck” variety, let your grand opera bee buzz on the 
while you prepare yourselves for the highest vocal achieve- 
ments; then begin with light opera. If you find that you 
are suited for this kind of work stick to it; it is far more 
difficult to be a true comedienne than a tragedienne, and 
just as artistic 

Should you find that you are destined for grand opera 
you will have the finest opportunity to study your reper- 
tory while engaged to sing only in one opera throughout 
the whole season; besides you will be better Elsas and 
Elizabeths for having begun where grace counts for so 
much, and last, but not least, as a business proposition, 
pure and simple—and life is a horrid business proposi- 
tion—the comic opera field will yield absolutely safe re- 
turns for your investment a hundredfold, yea a thousand 
fold, should you be particularly gifted. But learn to sing 
better than anyone you have heard on the light opera 
stage if you wish to eventually displace the present so 
called comic opera stars. 





The Ceska Philharmonie, that lately had great success in 
London, is engaged for five months for St. Petersburg 
next summer. Oskar Nedbal and Wilhelm Zemanek will 
conduct. 


WILLIAM C. CARL’S RECITAL. 
29 ILLIAM C. CARL 


second organ recital Tuesday evening, No 
vember 17, in the Old First Church, and, 
notwithstanding the bad weather, played to an audience 


gave his one hundred and 


that filled the large edifice 
rhe program, which comprised only compositions of 
John Sebastian Bach, his oldest son, William Friedmann 
Bach, and George Frederick Handel, possessed an un 
usual historic and musical interest. It was: 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 
loccata in F major 
Sinfonia, Actus Tragicus. 


Fugue in D major 


Violin 
Air for the G String. 
Preludium in E major (for violin alone) 
Dezso Nemes, violinist 
Chorale, In dir ist Freude 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH 


Concerto for Organ in D minor 


GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEI 





Air with Variations (Fifth Suite) 
Soprano solo, recitative and aria, L’Allegr 
(With flute obligato.) 
Mme. Adelina Ferretti, soprano; Martin Strobbe, flute 
Allegro from the Water Music 
Largo, from Xerxes 
Concerto in D minor (second movement 
Violin, Sonata in F major 
Dezso Nemes 
Hallelujah Chorus, Messiah 





In this series of recitals Mr. Carl presents in historic 
sequence works of the master composers for the organ, 
beginning with the first and greatest, John Sebastian 
Bach, and following with his successors and their suc 
cessors, until the modern composers are reached. This 
scheme was first projected by Mr. Carl some fifteen years 
ago, when he gave several recitals which illustrated 
tain schools of organ playing Last night, in his one 
hundred and third recital, Mr. Carl devoted himself to 
“The Music of Great Britain.”” This recital will be re 
viewed in the next issue of THe MusicaL CourRIER 

The Toccata, Sinfonia and Fugue of John Sebastian 
Bach were played by Mr. Carl with his accustomed 
ability. The intelligence of his interpretation and his skill 
Many or 


ganists of merit, who can give a satisfactory periormance 


in pedal work were deserving of much praise 


of most kinds of organ music, fail when they essay a 
Bach fugue. Mr. Carl revels in Bach fugues, and in 
performing them illustrates the maxim “Art is to conceal 
art.” No music written for the organ has any terrors for 
him. Every form of composition he attacks he easily 
subdues. The Concerto of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach has 
rarely been played in New York. It is a sterling com 
position, replete with contrapuntal devices which dis- 
close the profound musicianship of the author, who was 
esteemed in his day a great organ virtuoso. The other 
numbers were given by Mr. Carl in his best style. In- 
deed, rarely has he played so well as he played in this 
recital 

In the great aria for the G string Dezso Nemes showed 
good taste and disclosed admirable qualities. In the E 
major Prelude he was not quite so successful. The two 
movements of Handels D minor Concerto he performed 
very well. 

Mme. Adelina Ferretti, who is an opera and oratorio 
singer of high reputation, sang with skill and ease and 
showed much intelligence. The flute obligato to the 
big aria which she sang was played finely by Martin 
Strobbe. 
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SOME MUSIC FABLES. 


> 


(With Apologies to George Ade.) 
By Witson G. SMITH 
I 


HERE was once a Man who thought to better his 
condition by locating in the vicinity of a com 
munity of Easy Marks. Quoth he: “If I can 

secure the influence of the Easiest of the Easy 

He and under the 

patronage of the thirty-second degree E. M.'s, 

he established himself with a flourish of Trumpets and a 

He 

channels in advertising 

the Social Graft, 

Real Artistic Culture, and the product of a 


all else will follow.” did so, 


did not condescend to em 
he ; he 


he Was 


Pink Tea accompaniment. 
only 
the 


legitimate not 


to 


ploy 


worked its limit and as 
expounder of 
Foreign Method, pupils soon began to knock at his Citadel 
of Learning. And he took them in. Thereupon, when he 
found himself the Social Art Encyclopedia among the Smart 
Marks—he became 


And there is 
loo much Language given out in 


inflated with his success 
he a Mistake 


ymiscuous 


Set—alias Easy 


where made 


pre 


and began to talk 
fashion 


not good Also the Man, at times, collided with the Real 
Thing and his Gaff was not accepted as Pure Gospel 
Hence it was that the Spirit of Doubt began to enter the 
Circle of Easy Marks, and the knocking at the Man’s Art 
Laboratory was neither so vociferous nor so frequent. As 
time passed another Apostle of the Art of Grafting ap 
peared upon the scene, and King Bee No. 1 was com- 
pelled to abdicate and seek other Pastures Green. He had 
passed the Limit and could not open the Musical Pot 

Moral—There is a Limit even to Easy Marks, and he 
who would Survive must show the Real Stuff 

I] 
A long time ago, before people whistled themes trom 


the microbe of Ragtime 


a Young Man who aspired 


Symphonies and Sonatas, when 


possessed the land, there was 


to shine as a Musical Crit He prepared himself by prac 


ticing Ragtime on a mechanical Piano Player, and inci 
dentally working the Classics out of a Cornet. All he 
wanted was an opportunity And it finally came, for he 


iell Heir to a job on a Paper. He proceeded forthwith to 


make himself solid with the Elect. He togged himself out 


in Glad Rags and hied himself to the Mart where Real 
Artists dispensed Foreign Language—wedded to Music 

the Votaries of High Art for from Five to Ten Dollars per 
dispensation. As the only Real Critic he extended the 
Gland Hand to the Patrons of High Art. He stirred 
mightily the Cauldron of Critical Taffy, and dealt out Lib 
eral Doses of his Critical Confections. He basked in the 
Sunshine of the Social Artistic swim, and his Bosom 
swelled with Pride and Satisfaction. His criticisms were 
Real goody good, since he always wrote what the Dear 
Artists wanted. At all Functions he could be seen work 


Light Re 
His Criti- 


ing his Graft, for he was every ready with Side 
marks upon the Ancient and Modern Classics 


and 


cisms were read by the Best Society, everyone was 
flattered by seeing their Own Opinions endorsed by Mr 
Critic. Verily, for a time, He was It. But it did not last 


Indiscriminate Praise and Obsequiousness palled upon the 
palates of the Elect, and those who had been most flattered 
loo late he the 
way, and sought to recoup by 
But he had nothing to fall 


began to ignore the Young Critic saw 
Error of 


upon his Dignity as a Critic 


his falling back 
He simply fell out of sight 
had 


His Opinions had been based upon Pretense 


upe mm 


His Opportunity been wasted and his Occupation 


was gone 


Glad the Gladsome 
Hand were not Authority, and when he came to a Show 
Praise 
is not Criticism, any more than is Personal Abuse. So the 
Poor Fellow lost his Job, and took to doing Ragtime Stunts 


on the Piano Player, and giving Analytical Lectures—Con 


rather than Knowledge Rags and 


Down he had Nothing to offer. For indiscriminate 


versationes, he called them—on Comic Operas 


Moral—The Trenchant Pen, honest and fearless, is of 
more Value to Art than the Glad Hand or Critical Con 
fections. Neither can a Critic—as Emerson suggests 
hitch his Wagon to a Star”—especially a Musical Star 

CESAR THOMSON IN MONTEVIDEO. 
(Translated from La Fédération Artistique.) 
NCOURAGED by a friendly welcome we asked 


Thomson who in his opinion were the greatest liv 


ng violinists 
: Undeniably, Ysaye,’ 


the 


Joachim, Sarasate and he re 


Joachim is most 


he d 


and grandeur of 


sponded, “surpass all others 
His playing 


purity of style 


ingen 


ous is distinguis by depth of 


concep 
He 


inist in the technical 


tion, interpretation 
is more viol 


de 


s the classicist Sarasate 


sense of the word vi licacy and a thorough 


rtuosity; 


knowledge of his instrument combine to make him a flaw- 


less executant. Above all he has a remarkably pure, sweet 


tone, by which he exercises a wonderful fascination over 


his audience. Ysaye is the modernist, and conquers his 


auditors not only by the richness and sonority of his tone 
but also by the charm and vibrancy of his temperament 


} 


Interesting to note, as to the above judgments, that 
when Sarasate was interrogated in like manner he de 
ared Thomson the greatest violinist of the time 
Speaking afterward of the composers he prefers, Thon 


son did not hesitate to state firstly the ancient Italian clas 
Vivaldi, larti 


whom appeal for 


sic masters Corelli ni and so on until Paga 


nini, all of the spontaneity, the freshness 


musical Thomson hi 


ot Ce 


and vivacity of their conception is 


made a profound study yrelli, and in the arrange 


ment of “La Follia” not only has shown himself a musician 


but also an erudite man of letters Among the German 
composers he admires Brahms, the worthy successor of 
Beethoven, and Richard Strauss, the chief ultra-modern 


st. In speaking of contemporaneous Italian authors the 
Le Ville” the t 


during the last few 


master considers Puccini's 


Italy 


yest Opera writ 
work 
h 


ad 


years, for in that 
Italian 


Thomson has a 


ten in 


Puccini happily combines melodic rces wit 


polyphony equaling Wagner 
be 


warm 


miration Puccini and ieves that with him Italia 


be 


lor 


\“ renascent 


\s to the n the French school Thomson said: 


rhe 
appetite 


said of the 


of 


usic¢ 


excellent for those who have no 


spiritual 


he 


ilos« phy has been 


French 
Fre 


mt 


cuisine 1s 


m the point of view this may be 


isic, and,” added, “until the present mo 
' 


p! 


years 


ment Frencl a pessimistic literature 


has become and ultra 


table 
f t 


Since several the music 


musical massacre in 





Wagenerism has caused a ver 


France The composit he French school have 


10ns 


agreeable and brilliant 


lack 
among 


the qualities that they are 


real 


the 


in form, but they have no life, as they 

Nevertheless | 

French authors there 
In 

has formed a fine library, hz 


inspira 


recognize tnat 


lal 


tion modern 


considerable merit.” 


that | 


some ol 
told 


written a 


are 


conclusion Thomson us 1¢ reads much, 


notes on his 
“It is a 
born with 


is lew 


and has committed 
he 
guards it until the last hour.” 


M ARGUERITE 


travels, ever some poetry 


malady,” exclaimed, “like all others one is 
it and one 


pE FrITscH 











USS and his orchestra, with Madame Nordica, was 
the special attraction at the Auditorium on the 
5th inst The concert was given under the aus 

pices of the Galveston Quartet Society It was a great 
musical treat 


lhe Galveston Quartet Society will open it 











son (1903-4) this month with Suzanne Adan us the 
star The concert will take place at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral Hall Phe present officers ol the rganization 
are: R. Waverley Smith, president; A. J. F. Parker é 
president; Charles S. Peek, treasure E. M. Robertson 
secretary; W. H. Schneider, librarian, and F. M. Burton 
musical director J J Day and J e Clark have ee 
added to the executive committee 

Mr. Burton has already closed for all of the concerts with 
me exception. Managers of high grade musical stars wil 
find it to their int ‘ with him An inte 
es x € on ¢ ae] nded I ind especia ly as Mr 
Burton usually engage e best e best, as it can 
re adily be judged by some of the so st who assisted at 
ast season’s concert, to w M Helen Buckley, Andreas 
Dippel, Mlle de Lussan, Miss Ada Crossley, & All 

mecerts given by the Quart Society are complimentary 
heir patron 

= & 

Che Ladies’ Musical Club, wl yw under the lead 

ership of Mrs. A J. Parker, was organized in 1886. The 


club meets every Monday at the Scottish Rite Cathedra 


Che present officers are Mrs. T. J. Groce, president; Mr 
M. S. Ujffy, vice president; Mrs. G. D. Morgan, secretary 
The Ladies’ Musical (¢ gives x concerts during 
season 

== = 

Other musical clubs in Galveston are the Magazine and 
Musi Club, with Mrs. W. F. Beers as president Mr 
Beers is also one t ti sec ma e pre lent (South 
ern) of the National Federation of Musical Clubs; the 
Mignonette Musical Club, of which F. J. Ressel, Jr., is the 
secretary; the Girls’ Musical Club, with Miss Kennison 
as president; the neordia Soci German Glee Club), 
with F. Ohlendorf secretary n Fred Herman as di 
ector 

= & 

Frank Herrle is é ganist at St. Mary Roman 
Catholic Cathedra [he Cathedra ! iking an 
excellent showing un Ir. Herrle 

= €& 

J. J. Blood now |t harge of the Synagogue and Grace 

Church choirs. 
eS = 

F. J. Ressel presides at the organ of the German Luth 

ran Church 
Ze €& 

Copies of THe Musica. Courter can always be found on 
ile at the stationery stores of F. Ohlendorf, John Neurath 
ind Emil Block J. SIncer 

ANTED—For season 1904-5 first iss te and 
baritone oT n the ead ng oncert maie quar 

tets. Those able to play piano ac« paniments preferred 
Long season guaranteed None but experienced solo 


voices need apply 


Address QUARTET, 


GALVESTON. 
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ontracts will be closed by January 1 
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HE ever youthful, perennial Patti—baptized 
Adelina over sixty years ago—gave what will 
undoubtedly be her farewell Brooklyn concert 
Tuesday night of last week. On no occasion 





but a political one, when the admission is free 
to all, did the old Academy of Music hold so 
many people. After the house proper was sold out, Oscar 
J. Murray, under whose auspices Patti made her Brookiyn 
appearance, had no difficulty in disposing of 300 seats on 
The orchestra seats sold at $5, the 
the amphitheatre 


the stage at $3 each 
dress circle at $3, the family circle at $2, 
the 
while general standing room cost $2 
square foot was taken at that. No, ladies and gentlemen, 
permit the writer to tell you all that Brooklyn is not poor. 


that touches roof at $1.50, box seats at fancy prices, 


per head, and every 


lhe only persons who think so are the timid souls who 
continue to conduct the Brooklyn Institute concerts at 35 
and 50 cents 


Such an audience as greeted Patti is in itself an inspira- 
tion, first because it was immense as to numbers, second 
because it represented all classes in the community, and 
but not least, Patti's 
Robert Grau, as well as the Diva herself. When the cur- 
rents that bring success vibrate in the atmosphere every 


last, because it enriches manager, 


susceptible person becomes infected with the magic 
Patti's 


music 


matchless art long ago exhausted the vocabulary 
of 
peat what they have said before. 
parable Patti as to method and charm 


critics. On her present tour writers can but re- 
She remains the incom- 


The range of her 


voice is lower, but who cares for that when the velvety 
middle notes are as lovely as ever. Then, the exquisite ease 
of her vocalization and the 
Patti sang program 
First she gave that arch Page song from “The 
“Voi Che Sapete,” a number that lies 
perfectly within the range of a mezzo voice. Patti 
Mozart divinely, and the spellbound audience 
recalled her three She the first 
with “Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” from Handel’s “Theo- 
the 


winning, vivacious manner of 


the woman. two numbers and four 
encores 
Marriage of Figaro” 
sang 
this aria 


times followed number 
luscious middle tones never seemed finer. 
for Patti. That do. 
the audience got wished 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” and Patti acted as well as sang 
Scotch ballad. More followed, but 
Patti rested her voice for the second part of the program, 
“Faust.” She next 


dora,” and 
For 


for— 


gut one encore would never 


her second extra what it 


that favorite recalls 
when she sang the Jewel Song from 
sang “Home, Sweet Home,” and the applause that greeted 
the of the building. It tumult 
equaled only at a campaign meeting when some civic or 


her shook walls was a 


national hero speaks. For her fourth encore Patti gave her 
admirers “Robin Adair,” and she was called back to the 
stage eight times. After a long interval, the audience ap- 
plauding all the time, Patt: came back wrapped in her car- 
riage cloak, bowed to the right and left as she kept kissing 
her hands to people in all sections of the house. 

Feminine readers will be interested in hearing what Patti 
wore, for Patti, with all her other accomplishments, has 
Patti’s gown 
Her 


corsage was resplendent in diamonds, and beside a touch of 


always been a woman of good taste in dress. 
of rose pink was draped with white spangled chiffon. 


pink in her hair, she had graduated rows of combs set in 
diamonds, gracefully arranged in her coiffure. 

Some of the Manhattan critics with their usual unfair 
ness and flippancy have underrated the artists accompany- 
ing Patti on her tour. Three of these are fine artists and 
three others promise to be in time 

Anton Hegner, the ’cellist of the company, is an artist 
in all that much abused word implies. Besides, his assist- 
ance in the ensemble piece at the opening of the concert, 
Mr. Hegner played three program numbers and an encore. 
His solos were the Lento from Lalo’s Concerto, Popper’s 
“Dance of the Fairies,” and a Gavotte by himself, and the 
manifested its hearty fashion 
Claude A. Cunningham, the baritone, sang the Prologue 
“Pagliacci,” with the voice and dramatic expression 
worthy of any occasion. The not slow in 
recognizing the artist in Mr. Cunningham. He 


audience approval in a 
from 
audience was 
received 
three recalls. 

Wiltred Vrigo, the tenor, sang “Lend Me Your Aid,” 
from Gounod'’s “Queen of Sheba,” and his excellent sing- 
created admirers As an extra number Mr 
Vrigo sang “I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 

Miss Kathleen Howard, the contralto of the company, is 
a member of the quartet choir in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church, on Hancock street, so there was a local in- 
terest in her appearance. Miss Howard’s 
contralto, of very beautiful quality. More study will make 
an artist of her. Her solo number at the concert was the 
air “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Dalilah.” Miss Roza Zamels, the violinist, 
played Wieniawski’s “Passion Airs”; the pianist, Miss 
Vera Margolies, Moszkowski Waltz, op. 34, and the Schu 
bert-Taussig Military March. Widor’s Serenade for violin, 
‘cello and ptano was played as the opening number by 
Miss Zamels, Miss Margolies and Mr. Hegner. Miss How- 
ard, Mr. Vrigo and Mr. Cunningham gave as the closing 
number of the concert a trio from “Adele di Lusignano,” 
an old opera by Carafa. 


for him 


ing 


voice is a real 





A record of this concert would be incomplete without a 
tribute to Romualdo Sapio, the musical director, and Ma- 
dame Patti’s accompanist. Mr. Sapio played not only for 
Patti but for all members of her company, and his work 
at the piano was both good to see and hear 


J € 


Somehow it is hard to reconcile the odor of cooking and 
Mem- 
bers of some of the German musical clubs are accustomed 
to the odors, but would be better 
pleased if the Brocklyn clubs tried the system of ventilat- 
ing their club houses that prevails in the homes of the 


malt beverages with a high class musical program. 


the occasional visitor 


Arion and Liederkranz in Manhattan. The programs given 
by the Brooklyn conductors are as good, and with attractive 
surroundings the concerts would prove as enjoyable 

Carl Fiqué, the conductor of the Brooklyn Quartet Club, 
did not follow the fashion of his colleagues by preparing a 
half dozen novelties for the first concert given at Prospect 
Hall, South Brooklyn, Sunday night of last week. No 
one will find fault with Mr. Fiqué for dispensing with 
marked “Neu” and “Zum ersten Mal,” for any 
of us would rather hear the standard composers, unless a 


numbers 


new composer has done something worth while. But as it is, 


most of the novelties one hears are not worth ink, much 
less good white paper. 
rhe introductory number of the evening was an Allegro 


in E minor by Beethoven, performed by the assisting string 


orchestra. The male chorus sang songs by Schwartz, 
Wrede, Fuchs, Nolopp and Mozart’s Cradle Song, ar- 
ranged by Arthur Claassen. The women’s chorus gave 
the Serenade from “The Persian Princess,” by Vincent, 


and “From Flower to Flower,” by Koelling. A suite of songs 
by Mendelssohn was rendered by the mixed chorus, and 
as a closing number the club sang that uplifting song by 
Beethoven, “Nature’s Praise of God.” Px rcy Hemus, 
baritone at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the vocal soloist of the 
evening, sang in his usual effective style five songs—Schu 
mann’s “Lotus Flower,” Schubert's “Erlking,” Rubinstein’s 
“Good Night,” “Had a Horse,” by Korbay, and Miss Lang's 
“Trish Love Song.” Mr. Fiqué, beside conducting, took his 
place at the piano and gave a brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. The hall 
crowded and there was plenty of applause for the soloists 


solo 


Hungarian was 
and the club numbers 
J FH 
Mrs. Harold Morris Humphreys, soprano, gave a con 
cert last night (Tuesday) at the Saptist 
Church. 


Greenwood 


= & 


A program devoted to Beethoven, Grieg and Richard 
Strauss was performed at Wissner Hall Monday night of 
this week, by August Arnold, Carl Venth and Willis E 


Zacheller. This concert will be reviewed next Wednesday 


Se = 


[he Philharmonic Club, of South Brooklyn, Carl Venth, 
conductor, gave a concert Wednesday evening of last week 
at Association Hall. Mrs. Jennie Campbell-Klough, con- 
tralto, and Miss Lucile Dauvoin, violinist, were the assist 
ing soloists 


= € 


Thursday night Howard Brockway, the pianist, a native 
of Brooklyn, now a resident of Baltimore, visited his for- 
mer home, and at the same time assisted at the Institute 
concerts. The letter B has been a marked factor in Mr. 
Brockway’s destiny. He was born in Brooklyn, studied 
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piano with Barth in Berlin, and composition with Boise in NEW ORLEANS. this season, are much missed by the habitués; but they 





























; the same city. Later Mr. Brockway married Miss Boise gave the new singers an affectionate demon 
or " : " me trat ti nd 1 } f 
i Now his home is in Baltimore strative reception and made them fee 
' w Or! ns, No t , 1903 , } ' } } 
k — New Ones WOVEEITES 09, 3 Madame Kressler-Gianoli, the me » contralto, has a 
i ani N article in THe MusicaL Courier a short time ery fine voice, not ringing, but f and open; she has 
rhree pianists will participate in the concert which the ‘go concerning the use of the French langu . tec 1, and y , : —_ © 
. ‘ . ° = 2 a ae : , . j igh r 
Atma Society gives at Wissner Hall, Friday night, Novem- in singing is of considerable interest in t “Ca I . the night. He 
; ‘ : ‘ , . here arl ' ] ings } rmetr nat sa\ t per, and it did 
d | ber 27. Miss Maude Ralston will play Rubinstein’s “Kam- city, where nearly everyone who sings has an Carmen was not ] ile, Save I and it did not 
- ” - = rtes h Nertor id 1) «(Oon! sugvest « rsenescs } singer w | t milis 
' ennoi Ostrow.” Miss Florence O. Garrison and Mrs. Ad- extensive French repertory and th uy Bsest sine The singer was a ely tamilias 
, , ¢ grand ere that ie heard here ie entirely in vith every det of her part, and her furtl 
d dison Bradley Hall will perform a duet by Moszkowski grand opera tha neard net ents e as ) : . | cr appearance 
. here will be violin solos by Miss Gertrude Atwood and French. The singing teachers use Frencl training work anx} y awaited ¥ | ikae W Don Jose 
ss 1 . ] } } tl ; ’ ’ . ; ‘ } } r 
e ; the Atma Quartet—Miss Ralston, Miss Lisbeth Scholes, 2"4 the I n all the Roman Catholic churches—there was the most fas¢ ting é £ pot rh 
e Miss Mignon McEvoy and Miss Florence Hawley—will te thrt of them—is permeated with different nging and | acting was ate lis voice 
n . ‘ r chadec nd ti nch ’ } e sers do ot > . ther small. but he ses it as an artist he has . 
sing. There will be vocal solos by members of the quartet hades and t French, and the singers do not even a en suds om 
€ Mrs. Vera Johnston will sing some Russian folk songs eem to realize that it is not pure Latin, it comes to the 1 t perfect dig in his acting i 1 easily hold 
tongue so naturally. I have spoken before of the beautiful any house with alone 
, So voices, which seem to be almost indigenous, so general are Madame Duperret-Mil a very light soprano, 
a MAURICE KAUFMANN’S DEBUT they. Surely there was never such another place in which ery clear, true and veet d she |} nder perfec 
t : to organize a bey choir; the muschiey little rascals control. Her artistic and quiet rendition of the music of 
O AST Wednesday evening at Carnegie Hall another sing like angels, and are very anxious to do it, too. The Michaela made her a good foil for the rowdy Carmen 
h violinist made his first’ New York appearance. female voices are mostly |] with a soft, sweet quality, Mr. Montfort made a very dignified Escamillo. He has a 
PI ) 
y [his aspirant to metropolitan favor was young Mr. very little resonance, even after cultivation with French large resonant voice I ubordinate parts were all very 
a Kaufmann, a native of Newark, who studied during a num- method, and a decided inclination to t ] 1 por ere were 1 rehea The « Ss was gract 
ber of years with César Thomson and Hugo Herrmann, tando ihe tremolo is not acquired or imitated, it is in itself, and sang as ¢ y, acted or stood still as gracefully 
h and only recently returned to his native heath the natural voices, and the persons afflicted with it can as though it were real life Che acting at French 
Mr. Kaufmann has utilized his years in Europe well and not sing without it. A few simple exercises in breathing Opera é ts great ction t tagy 
) comes back as an excellently equipped violinist, having and pure, soft enun on wit Italiar wels m d but very real. The chorus of little boys, who f in in 
- splendid left hand technic, and also a great deal of merit away entirely with the tremolo and increases resonance. the first act, was a model in precision, pitch and expres 
in the use of his right arm. The defects in his playing A I’rench speaking person should not be allowed to sing in " Mary E. Dunavon 
are doubtless attributable to the studies he made with his that language until resonance is satisfactory and every 
German master. These defects are a certain amount of vibration inducing surface has been found and used, which i 
stiffness and strident quality of tone, besides an absence of cannot be satisfactorily accomplished in the beginning with Mrs. Low Sings at Columbia. 


: zracefulness. It must, however, | ( j hat Mr. ‘renc ( an, the one being too sibilant and elusive, 
g er, Dé conceded tha French or German, tne : ; d : RS. ROLLIE BORDEN-LOW sang at a recital 

l Kaufmann commands attention if only for the reason the other too guttur nd muscular. English, with a care —_ Hall. C 
in lil, 0 





ursday night of last week in Whi 
























he introduced self here with the Tschaikowsky Con ful choice of words. w do, if the vowel and percussive , : . oy - : : 
* ; " , umbia University Miss Kathleen M. Shippen, as solo 
) ‘ certo, a work of stupendous d ilties for any fiddler. sounds predominat« mut Italian is the that 1 All ' 
. ’ . . . . . : es «8 pianist, anc pert ¢ Crawtord, as accompanist, appeared 
rhis work belongs to the highest realms of violin literature, coaxes the human voice into vibt that capture all the hig! : ‘ I ‘PE ‘ 
ans , , , ; ; . with the sopran Mrs. Low’s artistic gifts were quickly 
and Mr. Kaufmann mastered its difficulties without ap harmonics possible in a tone ces have few : : . : ; F 
are , There > some slight defects in inton: — — a i A ae mooth recognized by the cultured audience [he singer's voice 
parent effort. 1ere were some slight defects in intona faults, perhaps because the language ised 18 sO smooth , ' ; , , ; 1 
, e a 2 . ’ nas D dened and her art I re fin ed and ct ng 
tion, especially in some of the double notes, but this may and effortless, and they resp ry quickly to treatment ; ; 
t ae , oa ais : e : , [he interesting part of the program was the g p of 
have been due to nervousness coming before the metro ind develop rapidly; they are as a rule ry true to pitcl : : 
1 ’ > ie : s . ; : French songs which Mrs. Low st ed with the « pose 
politan public. The Beethoven romanza might have had flexible and full of feeling, the worst fault being a little ; ; \A . 
e ot ’ . . n Paris She wns the vel { Ss Sea Song 
more vigor in it, and in the two movements of the Men inclination to hardness in some soprano voices. Contralti, : B 
‘ ’ 1 ; 1 ‘ ’ , 1d at re concert t eeh g th rst I these is 
delssohn concerto, with which Mr. Kaufmann closed the as everywhere else, are rare and poor in quality : ; ae: é M 
’ 5 ’ . ‘Ghas* ’ : ve is e t aime issen¢ T ( if n lf 
concert, Mr. Kaufmann should have taken the tempo i When the Oratorio Symp Society gave its concer ’ . ’ i : 
ae : : , Lison, v De Mathe By her intelligent interpretation 
the iast movement more rapic t spring when the te rs struck 1 together it was Ke a ‘ 5 i ; : M P k 
er , ; “a ‘ nd correct French diction Mrs. Low succeeded in making 
Mr. Kaufmann has an exceptionally good memory and a_ large body of ‘celli—soft sinuating. I never remem i: ee hignemaba.tiey 
, 1 1 . x , y iracteristics of these song pparent to her hearers 
large tone. He plays without seeking after effect Alto- ber hearing anything just it —" ' 
‘ y , 1 . : Mrs. Low sang, in addition, three German songs Bettler 
gether he is a violinist of many good qualities, and his = me Aagtange 
: : ve = el by Bungert Mond: by Schumann Es 
début may be considered a very successful one. He was os M “ . fest : 
, ' , le Opening night of tl rench opera was a most bri Iss a underbares Sein,’ ;* Ries—and thr i 
heartily received by a large audience, and it is to be hoped Phe ope ; the I Py Pei t . . W sage ty I : - me & 
Ny \ , , lant event The first two nights are subscription nights, English Pastorale,” by Vira ; re” at Sing 
that he will be heard here later on when a more extended . P : ; — - : 


of the third Heigh Ho,” by Henschel—and especially in the German 


: } r r S< wntil ti 1 sectio1 

! : an I seats are >5 unt he second sectio 

criticism can be given, especially if he plays under more d the sé¢ Py ge shia : : 

P . a he leor is f “he id ti vas nt $< > il ong he soprano charn the « tness af he mice 

satisfactory surroundings and with an orchestra whose con balcony i a, a Se t $5 seat im RGF Sas Soprese Cnarmed by the sweetne f her voice 

ductor is not seeking opportunities to exploit his own per the house Many seats were not occupied, incerity of style The audience demanded encores, 
tor is nm s ing opportunities t 101 us OWN per : 





sonality at the expense of the soloist a oe tap aonb gasky ce wernt la y M gare 
for the dress su p in the ise on sub- R en Lang, and “Who'll Buy My Lavender by Ed 

’ scription nights. There was a little feeling of loneliness ward German 
Frieda Siemens’ Tear. in the house; people missed some of the familiar voices Shippen played salon pieces by Moszkowski, Hyll 
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ISS FRIEDA SIEMENS, the young pianist, arrived that had pleased them so often for three, four and five llet, Carrefio and a Chopin Nocturne, a “Spring 








in Boston from Europe ten days agi Her tour be- years past hese singers hold long engagements if they Song,” by and an arrangement by Bendel of the 
gins today at Asheville, N. C. are satisfactory. Bouxmann and Jerome, who are in Paris Prize Song from ‘ ‘Die Me istersinger 
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Second Wetzler Concert. 








Carnegie Hall, Saturday Afternoon, November 21. 





PROGRAM. 
'schaikowsky 
.Hande! 


Symphonie Pathétique 


Aria, from Acis and Galathea.. 


Concerto for violin . Mendelssohn 
songs 
Die Forelle , ‘ nei ere .. Schubert 
Fin Kuss von rotem Munde (Walther von der Vogel- 
weide) (new, first time).............. Wetzler 
Kinderlied (L, W (new, first time) Wetzle: 
Mainacht (Holty) Brahms 


Brahms 
.Glinka 


Botschaft (Hafis) 
Aragonesa 
of his Her 
Hans Wetzler presented a program that 


second symphony concerts 


im the 
mann 
was too heterogeneous to be well balanced and 





too long to be a source of unmixed musical joy. 
The gloom of Tschaikowsky’s monumental sym- 
phony hung heavy over the rest of the afternoon, and it 
was not exactly dispelled by the indifferent vocal perform- 
ance of Miss Susan Metcalfe in a dreary aria by Handel 
rhe 
gram, if possible. 
musical literature which could appropriately follow the last 
an elemental lament, that 
degree of familiarity able to render less grand or 
An audience is neither so naive nor so 


‘Pathétique’”’ Symphony should always close a pro 


lhere is nothing in the whole range of 
movement, a cosmic dirge, no 
seems 
less overpowering. 
mpressionable that it need be sped on its way with sounds 
if joy and to the movement of glad rhythms. 


Mr. Wetzler read the score with sympathy and, too, with 
fervor. The first movement lacked in precision of or 
chestral playing, but it was not because of indecision or 
lack of authority on the part of the leader. He has a well 


defined conception of the spirit of the symphony, and his 
throughout. The 
It robs 


interpretation is logical and cohesive 


valse was taken at a tempo first tried by Nikisch. 
the number of none of its grace and helps to emphasize 
dolefulness of the coda and of that wonderful organ 
\lso the allegro molto vivace reminded one nolens 
Nikisch. Mr 


than is customary, and in the later repetitions of the prin 


the 
point 
volens of Wetzler began at a tempo quicker 
cipal themes broadened perceptibly until at the close the 
march motive rang out like a pan of triumph and glory 
It is 
gin the movement sedately—the very character of the in 
calls nervous and to end it with a 
Henry Wood, Tschaikowsky 


student, employs this allargando tendency for the attain- 


an infinitely more sensible interpretation than to be 


troduction for haste 


scramble too, a noted 
ment of a fitting climax as the movement draws to a close 
The “effect” 
Mr. Wetzler 
achieved the best bit of conducting he has so far vouch 


is not only legitimate, but almost imperative 


led the brilliant section with virtuosity, and 


safed Excepting the first movement and one lament- 


able slip of the French horn in the finale, the orchestra 


us. 


did excellent work throughout the rest of the symphony. 
Michael Banner contributed a dignified and chastened 
performance Mendelssohn He not a 
newcomer in York, but it whether the 
local musici during all these years fully realized Banner’s 
as revealed in his playing last Satur- 


1S 


Concerto. 
doubtful 


of the 


e 
New is 
true artistic stature, 
day. That was not the performance of a virtuoso who 


h is 
other hand, the effort of a fledgling violinist who is afraid 


practiced up” for a single concert, nor was it, on the 


himself and of Mendelssohn. The mere fact that 


ways of doing old things in this time 


both of 


sanner found new 


the significance of such things. The cadenza was taken 
with repose and cocksure intonation. Banner’s facile bow 
arm is of great help to him in the polishing of phrases 
and rounding of periods. 

The slow movement was too dead in tempo, and brought 
to the surface too audibly Banner’s propensity to “slide, 
his one bad fault, as it produces the effect of over senti 
mentalization. The presto was a revelation, inasmuch as it 
was not done at breakneck speed, and the main theme was 
announced with a species of “spring bow” effect that gave 
it a novel and altogether pleasing color. Done solely with 
the fingers the rapid passages often sound unclear, and it 
is difficult at all times to differentiate between the thematic 
The slow tempo of the 
The 


contrast is made stronger and the player gains a better op- 


and the purely ornamental matter. 
second subject was also a commendable innovation 


portunity for a brilliant and rapid finish. 

3anner’s tone was at all times large and his technic above 
He had such decisive success as must have con- 
New 


Thibaud was one of the first of Banner’s colleagues 


criticism 
vinced him that he has at last come into his own in 
York. 
to rush into the artist room and embrace the player, a 
tribute that doubtless pleased him more than all the gener 
ous applause of the audience 

In the Handel aria and in a group of songs Miss Met- 
but 
sings 


calfe displayed a small voice, good in its high tones, 
without vocal quality in the middle register. She 
with intelligence and delivered the two well made songs 
by Wetzler with nice perception and musical sensibility 
Ihe Glinka number sounded garish and might well have 
omitted. sal did all 


that sort of thing much better than his earlier compatriot 


been Rubinstein, in his Costume,” 





Mr. Wetzler’s castanet man had better take lessons from 
some real Spaniard 
A Hint to Music Teachers. 
EACHERS of voice or instrument have very littl 
time to devote to the special teaching of musical 


theory, and hundreds of the wise ones have found that the 
week 
Tali Esen Morgan, president of the International Corre 
spondence School of Music, 18 West Nineteenth 
New York, covers the entire field and at small cost 


course of correspondence lessons sent out every by 
street, 
a very 
Madame Parry, of Galesburg, IIl., one of the most suc 
cessful voice teachers of that State, has made it obligatory 
on the part of all of her sixty-five pupils to take the corre- 
spondence lessons from Mr. Morgan. Madame Parry took 
the course herself, and anyone is at liberty to write to her 
concerning the success of the system. Not only does she 
turn out good voice students, but also genuine musicians. 
Teachers will confer a lasting favor upon their pupils by 
It will 
ground them most thoroughly in the science of music. Mr 
Morgan is doing a wonderful work through his school, 
and thousands of delighted students testify to the merit of 


the method and to their own success. 


bringing this course of instruction to their notice 


The Nyack Musical Festival. 


N Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings of last 
week a most successful musical festival was held at 


Morgan. Among the special artists who participated were: 
Hans. Kronold, ’cellist; Park sisters, cornetists; the Brad 
ford Quartet, violin, viola, flute and piano; Edna White, 
cornetist; Margaret Asay, reader; Ethel 
tralto; Charlotte Bradford, contralto; J. L. Hesse, tenor 
Miller’s Wooing,” “Arion Waltz,” 
Arms” 


Hunting, con- 


The chorus sang “The 
“Comrades in and 


Messiah.” 


ing that only six rehearsals had been held, the work of the 


“Now by Day’s Retiring Lamp,” 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Consider- 


chorus was excellent \ll the artists were generously ap 


plauded after each number. Thursday evening was known 
as the “Children’s Carnival,” when a chorus of 200 children 
sang several selections under the direction of Mr. Morgan 
lhe local Symphony Orchestra, of thirty, played two sele« 
tions, and nine young ladies gave a very pretty “scarf drill.’ 


EDWARD GRASSE’S RECITAL. 


_ oo 


DWARD GRASSE’S first recital, being his second ap 
pearance in New York, took place Wednesday night 





in Mendelssohn Hall rhis strong and varied program 
was presented: 

Sonata, piano and violin, A n César Franch 
Ciaconna J. S. Bac 
Air from Concerto, op. 28 ( Goldmark 
Passacaglia ‘ IHlandel-Thomson 
Sonata, piano and violin, G major, of E 

Romance, E minor sneak ! 
Scherzo Tarantelle, op. 16 Henri Wieniawsk 


The accompanist was Mrs. Carl Hauser, who played ex 
cellently, showing discrimination and correct taste. Som« 
of the accompaniments were very difficult, but Mrs. Hause1 
Phe | 
ease, being so well supported 

Mr. Grasse surpassed the work he did at 


never missed her way soloist, therefore, was at hi 


his concert 


Carnegie Hall, and played a much better violin than he 
used at his first appearance. 
The opening number was César Franck’s ‘intensely 


modern sonata. This has been played so often of late that 
» New York audiences. It was first played 
and Paderewski, and 


Heard for 


it is familiar t 
this by 


Ysaye and Lauchaume 


in city Marteau later by 


its beau 


the first time, 
ties are not fully appreciated, but they disclose themselv 


upon repetition, and after several hearings of the work one 


can adequately enjoy and comprehend the composer’s ideas 


In his performance of Bach’s “Ciaconna” the violinist 
hi 


gave a supreme proof of his musicianship, as well as hi 

He 
overcame its 
He 
written. The “Ciaconna” 


Wilhelmj, Ysaye and Kreisler cut it, d 
claring that it is too rose to 


mechanical displayed a deep understand 
ing of the 


Nor did he omit one passage 


equipment 


work and difficulties with eas« 


played the entire piece 
in its entirety rarely 


just as it is 


is played. Even 
long. Young Grasse 
thing like greatness in his playing of this work. 

The 


sonata 


most number was the violinist’s own 


G 
strictly in accordance 


interesting 
It 


with the sonata form, its 


his s constructed 


in major ‘his is op. 2 


workman 
knowledge not looked for in one ) 
It is 


In it a good deal of originality and no 
The piano part is particularly 


ship disclosing a 
Mr 
piece of writing 


young as Grass¢ by no means a commonplace 
small ingenuity are shown 
well worked out. This number was played by the violin 
ist con amore, and its beauties were charmingly revealed 
Mr. Grasse was given nothing less than an ovation at the 
end of the performance. 

He knows how to adapt himseli 
The lighter pieces 
Every number was 


At the close of 


Mr. Grasse is versatile. 
to the particular composition in hand 
he played with fascinating abandon 
encored, but the violinist did not respond. 


worn work proves that he has studied it with his head as Nyack, N. Y., under the auspices of the Methodist Church 

well as with his fingers. He invests the first movement and under the management of E. T. Lovatt. The Opera the program, however, he added Wieniawski’s Polonais« 

with a deal of breadth and reserves most of his House, where the concerts were held, was most handsome No. 1, and performed it with verve and rare brilliance; 
illiancy and speed for the finale. He is precise in his ly decorated with flags and bunting. A raised platform Mr. Grasse has made two New York appearances with un 

phrasing and insists on the niceties of rhythm and met- had been erected on the stage to accommodate the chorus qualified success, and his next recital is awaited with 

rical division with the exactitude of a man who knows of 175 voices, which was under the direction of Tali Esen considerable interest. 
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THIBAUD’S FIRST RECITAL. 


> — 





Carnegie Hall, Friday Afternoon, November 20. 
PROGRAM 


Sonata César Franck 

First Sonata, G minor gach 
Prelude. 
Fugue. 

Liszt 


Polonaise, for piano 
Rondo Cappriccioso Saint-Saéns 
Vieuxtemps 
Marsick 
Guiraud 
Wieniawski 


perenite 
Scherzando 
Melodrame 
Polonaise ° 
FTER Thibaud’s two appearances with or 
chestra in this city there was more than or 


dinary curiosity to hear him in a representa- 





tive violin program, and an audience largé 
and expectant greeted the French violinist 
at Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon. Thi 
baud again established the fact, this time beyond any 
peradventure of a doubt, that he is king over all the 
violinists who have visited this country during the last 
dozen years or so. There is little left that Thibaud need 
show his crities—and they are few—in order to hold un 
disputed sway. He has played chamber music of the 


severest sort, three numbers by Bach, two concertos with 


Saint-Saéns 


orchestra, 
the 
Wieniawski's 


“Rondo Cappriccioso” (one of 


he violin iture), and two of 


best test pieces in 


most difficult worl It is a formidable list 


wher the other numbers of large 


the 


especially flanked by 
calibre which 
on Thibaud’s European programs 


The Franck Sdnata 


student of such things can find recorded 


tus and cloque nt frst 


has a graci 


movement and a fiery finale, but in the middle sections 
the work is didactic and too long Thibaud completely 
outshone his partner, André Benoist, who made f the 
piano part a timid and colorless accompaniment At 
times the docility of the pianist palpably subdued Thi 


baud, who is too thorough a musician ever knowingly to 


sacrifice ensemble for mere solo display. He revealed a 
large grasp of the work, and read it like a musician 
rather than like a violinist—a distinction more important 
) connoisseurs than to the public 

The Bach numbers were done with deliberate breadth, 
with a‘large, pellucid tone, free from all suggestion of 


sensuousness, and with correct and authoritative differen 


tiation in voice leading. It was a boon to hear chords 
played like chords and not like arpeggios. and to hear a 
tach score phrased as thougl were music and not a 
primary etude by Kreutzer 

In the Saint-Saéns number there was a welcome ab 


sence of the super-sentimentality with which most players 
invest this harmless Rond Thibaud did it a la capriccio 


with a light wrist and quick finger n parts with bow 


ngs whose rapidity and effectiveness made the violinists 
blink The coda was so fleet that the accompanist lost 
his bearings for a moment and almost went under. The 
Wieniawski Polonaise, that glorious old war horse in / 


major, was taken with irresistible impetuosity, and called 
forth a real storm of approval. The 
an innings fer Thibaud’s tenuous tone 


three small numbers 


and ex 


supplic d 


quisite declamation 
The encore was Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” 
with the tricky close in harmonics It served as a for: 


ast of what Thibaud will do when he plays Paganini for 
us 

there interposed 
major Polonaise for piano, played in schoolgirl 


He took liberties with the 


Between the violinist’s numbers was 


Liszt’s E 
ashion by André Benoist 


text simplified the cadenzas, changed the 


Encored for 


of the piece, 
and added 
this effrontery, he made amends by playing Grieg’s “Cra 


dle 


close, other original touches 


Song” with much speed and no sentiment 





HOMER LIND LIEDERSPIEL. 


promises to be 


innovation in 


HAT 


» 
svew 


an 
York is the engagement of the Homer Lind 
the Manhattan Theatre. The 
plan to present several one act musical plays and one act 


interesting 


Liederspiel Company at 
operettas in one performance has been successful in Paris 
When Mr 
his experiment is likely to find favor here 

At the first 
week the 


‘The 


Lind surrounds himself with a better company 


ternoon of last 
act operetta, 


performance Tuesday af 


company gave Mendelssohn’s one 


Return of the Roamer,” and two one act plays, 


‘Gringoire, the Street Singer,” and “Mrs. Robinson’s 
Reception.” 

The casts were: 

GRINGOIRE, THE STREET SINGER.” 

Louis XI, King of France Charles Dad 
Oliver, his court barber W am Evans 
Madame N e, a widow ( e Lee Stoyle 
Teannette, her daughter Aug a Glosé 
Gringoire. a street sir Homer Lin 

Scene—A m in tl I se of Madame N e, in Tours 

Period—1460 
MRS. ROBINSON’S RECEPTION.’ 
Mrs. J. Je Ro ” I ence Morr 
Mr. J. Jerome R ; Charles Dade 
Miss I Robir Catherine Calhour 
x En I ng¢ 


»ar 
ee Stoyle 








ic Carrie I 
Baldwin 
Seach Loise Ewel 
Haddox. the footman William Evans 
Mi Rosalie Rand Augusta Gl 
‘RETURN OF THE ROAMER.”’ 
He Winte M or Maurice Hagan 
Frau I ula, |} r Be e Ta r 
Herman Winter, their son W A. Wegene 
Lisbe heir ward Ar W 
Kauz, a lier and k H I 
M R iM 

Although afflicted by a bad cold, Mr. I »wed that 
he could sing. His impersonation of Gringoire proved one 
of the best things of the afternoon. The play an adapt 
ation from the French by Willard Holcomb. Mr. Lind as 
the ragged hero had the only singing role Che others in 
the cast were clever, and this applies especially to Miss 
Glosé. 

“Mrs. Robinson's Reception” introduced the incident of 
new riches, from California transplanted to New York 
As this idea is as old as the hills seemed a pity that 
some other act was not substituted. Miss Glosé, by her 


inimitable musical ons to her own accompaniment, 
redeemed the piece 
Mendelssohn’s one act 


atone tort 


but 
It is 


stage could 


operetta has musical charm 


even this does not he tiresome dialogue 


doubtful the greatest singing actors on the 


Under the circumstances Mr 
that 


make this work interesting 
Lind and his associates did 
The Return of the Roamer” 


best was possible 


the 


has been presented in this 


country by several of the German musical clubs. The 
original is certainly better than the English version 
heard last week. The Manhattan Theatre orchestra, in 
creased to thirty men, with Cornelius van der Linden as 


director, gave the singers excellent support 
The “Lot San,’ 
Shelley's Humperdinck’s 


und Gretel.” 


rehearsing us Harry Rowe 


“Hansel 


company 


Japanese opera, and 
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FIRST FISK RECITAL. 


meiinalieaant 
Mendelssohn Hall, Friday Evening, November 20. 
PROGRAM 

















Part I 
Mignon Liszt 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer Brahms 
Standchen , Brahms 
Auf dem Kirchhofe Brahms 
Der Schmied Brahms 
Part II 
Ruhe meine Seele R. Strauss 
Traum durch die Dammerung R. Strauss 
Cecilie R. Strauss 
Schlagende Herzer R. Strauss 
Die Allmacht Schubert 
Auf dem Wasser zu singen Schube 
Waldesgespract S mann 
Die I I « Sch ann 
Der Ring rer arama 
Part II! 
Bungert 
Lif Jensen 
Grieg 
eit Wolf 
HE German Lied recital of Mme. Katharine 
Fisk wa 1 unqualified success, and gives her a 
s¢ ré v Tt! T y th { T¢ W V ” al ts wh , 
| : 
have gone beyond the externals of their art, and 
know how to make of a song something mor 
g 
na mere vehicle for self exploitation. Madame Fisk’s 
vice always has been lovely timbre and variegated in 
color; now it has acquired, too, new and more subtle 
shades of expression, alike able to sound the tender tune 
fulness of Grieg’s lilting “Im Kahne” and to strike the 
tense dramatic note of Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” It 
wide, emotional range, but Madame Fisk covers it with 
admirable completeness 
[The program, in itself an index to seriousness of pur 
pose, opened with Liszt’s “Mignon,” one of the most melo 
dious of his many charming songs. Mrs. Fisk sang with 
tenderness and taste Of the Brahms numbers “Stand 
chen” seemed to make the best impression, but “Der 
Schmied” was the most artistic performance 
In the second group it were difficult to select any one 
cal achievement as the best. “Ruhe meine Seele,” a 


} 


uperb h seemed 


Madame 


armonic background 
Fisk’s vi “Schlagende 


road cantilena with a 


ICE 


as though written for 


Herzen” was sung with sweep and sincerity Schubert's 
Allmacht” brought out effectively the full power and 
range of Madame Fisk’s voice It is seldom that a better 


h 


“Aut 
lacked 
and phrased with rev 


“Waldesg 


reading of this imposing as been given here 


Wasser 


in buoyancy 


song 


dem zu singen” made up in poetry what it 


Schumann was sung 


erence, and enunciated exceptionally well 


sprach” had the true dramatic 


Che 


exacting 


ring 


final group of Lieder ended pleasantly what was an 
audience a 


Fisk had 


but also 


the 
Madame 


only to establish 


program for the but for 
that held them till 


enough applause and encores not 


singer 
the 


1 
CIOSE 


magnet 


to emphasize her popular success 


ARTISTIC SIinGInNG. 
NO NECESSITY OF TRAVELING ABROAD TO BECOME A SINGER. 


M. ELFERT-FLORIO, 


535 FIFTH AVENUE, Between 44th and 45th 8ts., 


the distinguished tenor and teacher, whose success in opera in the 
rincipal theatres of Europe and leading vocal instructor of Berlin, 
oe transferred his activities from Europe to this country, will accept 
pupils, also professionals, to teach true 
ART OF SINGING 

Perfect voice placement, according to the best Italian method, in ten or 
twenty lessons; excellent results assured; FACTS PROVEN; study 
of opera in modern languages, concert, church and drawing room; 
my method highly indorsed by Frau Cosima Wagner and Professor 
Kniese, of Bayreuth. 





me, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Eleanor Credep, 
Frances Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, Bessie Knapp 
and many others distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York, 


HELEN lil 


VON DOENHIOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 6! E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 

















On Tour in Australia. 


SEPTEMBER, 1903, to FEBRUARY, 1904. 








SESSIE DAVIS, *33™: 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


91S Beyiston Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





SUZANNE ADAMS 


LEO STERN, ’Cellist. 


IN AMERICA UNTIL 
MAY, 1904, 
Song and ’Cello Recitals. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHRA. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











ATLANTA. 


>——— 


Atianta, Ga., November 18, 1903. 

UITE the event of this week was the dedication 

on the night of November 16 of the organ in 

the new home of Oscar Pappen- 

heimer, Ponce de Leon This 

probably the most elegant private music room 

in the South, and I doubt if in its appoint- 

ments it is surpassed by any other in this country. The 
fourteen register organ occupies 


beautiful 


on avenue. is 


rich toned two manual, 
one end of the room, leaving a small space on either side 
for cases containing an array of stringed instruments. 

The organ played a prominent part in all the numbers 


of the program, which was as follows: 


Organ, Toccata in F , eee , Bach 
Mr. Maclean and Dr. Browne 
Baritone, O Promise of Joy Divine, from The King of 
Lahore ; Fesaeeous Massenet 
Mr. Hasson. 
Piano, Dr. Browne 
Violin, from Suite, op. 149.... ica edema Rheinberger 
Miss Hunt. 
’Cello, Prelude and Theme with Variations.... Rheinberger 
Mr. Pappenheimer. 
Organ, Mr. Maclean 
Cello, Ave Maris Stella.. ceaaees Griez 
Mr. Pappenheimer 
Organ, Dr. Browne. 
Soprano, Agnus Dei , ‘ .. Bizet 
Miss Brown 
’Cello, Mr. Pappenheimer; organ, Dr. Browne; piano, Mr. Mieller 
Fairy Tales in Waltz Form, op. 54.... ‘ ..-.- Schuett 
Piano, Mr. Miieller; violin, Mr. Pringnitz; ‘cello. Mr. Pappenheimer. 
Contralto, Dich theure Halle..... Wagner 
Mrs. O’Brien. 
Piano, Dr. Browne 
Organ, Vorspiel, Tristan and Isolde Wagner 
Prelude, G major - Bach 
Fugue, C mir . Bach 
Hymnus Von Fielitz 
Dr. Browne 
Ss & 

\t the Evelyn Jackson School of Music, on the evening 
of November 17, Miss Harriet Jackson Loyless gave her 
graduation recital. It was indeed an ambitious effort, 
comprising as it did so many difficult compositions and 
such a variety. She proved equal to the test, however, and 
acquitted herself with such honor that her mother gave 
her as a reward a year’s subscription to THe Musica 
Courier, something she greatiy desired 

Miss Loyless has a good technic and is as much at home 


as the brilliant Polanaise of 


amateurish, but what young 


in the Joseffy “Spinning Song” 
Liszt. Her Chopin is a 


graduate plays it any other way 


trifle 
? Having only heard Miss 
Loyless rehearsal of her program and under 
embarrassing circumstances, it is hardly fair to judge her 
She like many others needs the stimulus 


in a private 
n this respect. 


of a large audience, and this she had on Tuesday night, 


am inforced, she played with much feeling and 


Miss Loyless is well grounded in harmony and 


when, I 
abandon 
history, and as she honestly stated herself, “I am just at the 
beginning.” From one who can say this at graduation we 
can look for great things 


J & 
It has been announced that Dr. J. Lewis Browne will 
give a series of recitals, which will include every known 
organ work of Bach These he will inaugurate on next 


Monday night at Mr. Papperheimer’s music room, his first 


program comprising the Trio Sonatas. 

In this same music room it is said we will have the pleas- 
ure of hearing Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Frieda Siemens 
and possibly others during the season 

Ss << 

At St. Luke’s Church each Sunday night Gordon Graham 
precedes the regular service by a delightful musical pro 
gram. These are attended by large audiences, and on last 
Sunday the following program was heard: Chorus, “Be 
Not Afraid” (“Elijah”), Mendelssohn; Andante in E 
minor, Batiste; Allegro Moderato, Lemare; Marche Fu- 


nébre, Chopin. 


Professor Silverman has organized a Boys’ Symphony 
Orchestra, and it is said they are making rapid progress 
with their tri-weekly rehearsals. It is stated that a concert 
is already planned to take place some time before Christ- 
mas. BertHa Harwoop. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


-o>-——— 





Cotumsus, Ohio, November 12, 1903 
HE first public recital given by the Women’s Musical 
Club took place Wednesday evening in the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium. In the large audience which almost 
filled the auditorium and gallery nearly 650 were associate 
members. An attractive program was presented by three 
of the active members—Mrs. Charles Bradfield Morrey, 
pianist; Mrs. William King Rogers, soprano; Mrs. Harrie 
B. Hutchinson, contralto. A more artistic program has 
been rarely given by the club, a fact clearly recognized by 

members. 

Pp 


= 


the associate 


— 

Arthur Kellogg, the talented young all around musician, 
will give a concert in the Board of Trade Auditorium No- 
vember 20, assisted by Miss Alice Turner, soprano, who 
has lately returned from three years advanced study in the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, London. 


=e << 


Alfred Rogerson Barrington will give his second studio 
recital Thursday evening. One pupil only will be pre 
sented at this time—Miss Helen Shauck, soprano, who will 
Mr. Bar 
rington will sing Somervell’s “Maud” (Tennyson), Miss 


sing Somervell’s cycle, “Love in Springtime.” 


Ebeling at the piano. 


_s 
v= 


ee 


~_ 


On Tuesday evening a concert was given at the First 
Methodist Church, at Bryden road and Eighteenth street, 
by a number of our best known singers. The concert was 
in the nature of a vocal recital of solo and ensemble num 
Double 
quartets of mixed voices, male quartets, duets, solos, all 
selected from standard works, made up a richly varied 
The second part introduced Arthur Somervell’s 
new cycle, “Wind Flowers.” The participants were Mrs 
Edith Sage McDonald, Mrs. J. F. Pletsch, Mrs. Maud 
Wentz McDonald, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, Theodore Lin 
denberg, Irving Rupersberg, Albert B. Herrman, Cecil 
The accompaniments 


bers under the direction of Harry Brown Turpin 


program. 


Fanning and Anthony Rupersberg 
were done by Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, Miss Charlotte Robin 
Nora Wilson 


< 


son and Miss 


= 
—— 


Harold Osborn Smith was at home a couple of days last 
week. Mr. Smith David 
while Mr, Bispham was doing some Wagner recitals 
Chicago, the lecture by Walter Damrosch, the vocal illus 
trations by Bispham, Mr. Smith came home to spend a 
Mr. Smith is a 
very clever young man of twenty-four or thereabouts, col- 


is 3ispham’s accompanist, but 


in 


few days with his parents and friends 


lege bred, who spent a couple of years in Berlin studying 
piano 
Ze 


_ 


<= 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Van der Stucken 
director, will give a concert in the Great Southern Theatre 
December 9, for the benefit of the Godman Neighborhood 
Guild. The vocalist will Mrs. Johnstone 
Bishop, of Chicago, a very successful soprano, who is a 
niece of Henry C. Godman, the patron saint of the 
Neighborhood Guild House. Mrs. Bishop has a large 
number of admirers in Columbus, the orchestra also; the 


be Genevra 


success of the concert is therefore assured. 
— — 
Miss Edith Wynne Roberts, who has lately returned 


from a year’s study at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, has accepted a position as soloist in Olivet Pres- 
byterian Church. Miss Roberts has a very sweet, pure so- 
prano voice. E.ta May Smiru. 


-MILWAUKEE. 


> 


MILwavuKkee, November 20, 1903 
HE inaugural exercises of the Milwaukee Con- 
servatory and College of Music, under the direc- 
torship of Felix Heink, head of the department 
of interpretation at the Chicago Conservatory, 
held Monday evening at the Atheneum, was 





largely attended and the new school given a cordial wel- 
come. Felix Heink has a of so wide and high 
renown in the musical world, both here and abroad, that 


name 


a school of his fathering must stand for the very best 
and highest ideals in music. “Special attention,” he says 
“will be given in all branches of the conservatory work 
to make for a more intelligent understanding and insight 
into the message of the composition being studied and to 
the manner of interpretation that best conveys this mes- 
sage. While a truly musical conception of a composition 
cannot achieve the a true music art production 
without the equipment of a technic, which can overcome 
with ease the mechanical and purely intellectual difficul 
ties, this, the more material side of the art, has in my 
mind of late been developed at the expense of the inter 
therefore, that 


end of 


pretive and spiritual side. It would seem 
the time is ripe for bringing into its due prominence the 
f the art, making the other, as it 


It is to make for 


purely idealistic side o 
should be, but the handmaiden of this 
this ideal that I am devoting all my energies, and it is 
to this standard that the school will be committed.” 


<= 


A Milwaukee orchestra, composed of 
under the leadership of Herman Zeitz, with Arthur Shat 
tuck as solo pianist, made a victorious sally on Neenah, 
Wis., a few days ago 
The orchestra, leader and men, won praise on every hand 
and the young pianist, Arthur Shattuck, of Fond du Lac, 
lately returned from Vienna after four years’ study with 
Leschetizky, simply carried his audience by storm in the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in B flat minor, so brilliantly and 
thereto so intelligently did he perform his part 

a 


— 


oa 


_— 


thirty-two men, 


carrying everything before them 


a 


The first of the four chamber music concerts under the 


auspices of the Wisconsin Chamber Music and Lecture 
Association, given Monday evening at the Conservatory 
Hall, was largely attended and, as it well deserved, en 
thusiastically received 

Zé €& 


Che list of the 100 guarantors for the Thomas concerts 
has not been completed and unless the matter is taken in 
hand with energy very soon the whole plan may have to 
be abandoned. We urgently as we can 


respectfully those who have received circulars and blanks 


would as, 


press 
to answer to the call immediately. 
3 

Miss Luise Haessler is giving a course of six lectures 
on Greek music before the Upmediate Club, the result of a 


very scholarly and thorough research into that subject, and 
Miss Haessler’s special 


as 
v= 


ought to be more widely heard 
theme is the influence of Greek music on the chant of the 
Latin church. The subjects of the six lectures are: 

1. “The Greek Modes.” 

2. “The Relics of Greek Music.” 

3. “The Development of the Ecclesiastical Modes.” 

4. “The Musical Structure and Chronological Classifica 
tion of the Antiphons.” 

5. “The Musical Alteration of the Antiphons 

6. “Notation and Rhythm of the Antiphons.” 

J © 


The Deutscher Club, which last year brought here for 
their club recitals Arthur van Ewyck, Anton van Rooy, 
Jan van Oordt, Mark Hambourg and Marie Miinchhoff, pre- 
sents this winter the following: Max Heinrich, in Tenny- 
son’s “Enoch Arden,” with the Richard Strauss music; 
Aloys Burgstaller, song recital; December 10, Kneisel 
Quartet, January 16, Mme. Suzanne Adams, soprano. 


” 














JOHN C. 











WEBER’S 
Military Band 


UNSURPASSED IN AMERICA. 


Pronounced by the Press the best balanced band in existence. 


Address JOHN C. WEBER, 


A GALAXY OF SYMPHONY PLAYERS. 


1212 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GeorcE SWEET 


The Renowned Beritone, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, Near Forty-second 5t., NEW YORK 


Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood, 
Maude Lillian Berri, 


Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 


EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


ESTABLISHED 1878. DRESDEN: 18 Walpurgisstr 
Announces the engagement of the Pianist 
B&B. POTTER-FPRISSELL, to introduce the 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 


EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


offers instruction in ev department of music; la vate music 
school in Dresden. Director, PAUL LEHMANN. 4 os 








MRS. POTTER-FRISSELL is also instructor of music in Franklin Many ad 

a Lowey _pecpocenery school for boys and girls, in connection with the 
American lege Entrance Board of Examinations. , c = 

Principal, JOHN F. LOGIE, M. A., 21 Bergstr., Dresden, 
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BurraLco, November 16, 1903 


HE Pittsburg Orchestra will give a concert here 





on December 8 
Ze & 
Miss Fannie Louise Griffiths is about to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of her friends with regard to 


3er 





the progress she made while studying in 
lin. She will give a song recital on Thursday evening 
November 19, at the Plymouth M. E. Church. Miss Grif 
fiths will have the assistance of Mrs. Nellie Gould, piano; 


lfred Fahlbusch, violin; Herman Schultz, ‘cello, and 
William J. Gomph, organist 
 €& 


It seems a little unfortunate that the date of the first 
Saengerbund concert this season should be November 30 
at German-American Hall, for Madame Patti will appear 
at Convention Hall on the same evening. Mme. Marie 
Rappold, of New York, will be the soloist, and there is 
no question but that a fine program will be given under 
the direction of Mr. Plage If there should be an un 
prec edented rush for tic ket ts to the Patti concert, and some 


music lovers find themselves unable to hear the diva 
they can go and listen to the Saengerbund and get a lot 
the money expended, and they will no 


of enjoyment for 
doubt find German-American Hall packed with our good, 
loyal, thrifty German citizens As the Germans consti- 
tute three-fifths of the Buffalo population, it goes without 
saying that a large contingent is always present when 
there is a chance to listen to good music. The Germans 
support all the really fine organizations in the city. Their 
example and patronage have fostered and encouraged 
music, and it is their noble societies and the telling work 
they do elsewhere which have caused Buffalo to become 
widely known 
Ss & 

Mrs. Frank Davidson will entertain the patrons of St 
Margaret’s School on Tuesday night, the program con- 
sisting of selections from the works of Richard Strauss 

== = 

A private letter from a musical enthusiast embodies a 
description of a delightful musicale. The Mozart Club, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., was at home on Saturday afternoon, 
for members and friends, from 3 to 6 o’clock, to open its 
twenty-fifth season as a musical organization. The club- 
room was made additionally attractive by the use of palms, 
chrysanthemums and the soft radiance of twenty-five can- 
dles in silver candelabra. The feature of the afternoon 
was the singing of Mrs. Alice Perew Williams, mezzo 
soprano, of Buffalo, with Mrs. Goose : Sicard, of the same 














place, at the piano 


accompaniments deli 





and now its presiding « 


Chas. H. Gifford, Mrs. Robert N. Marvin, Mrs 


It is good news to vocalists generally that 


Thursday evening eee 
VIRGINIA KEEN! 


Episcopal Church of Jamestown 


Miss Leah Barbe’'s Recital. 
ISS LEAH BARBE 


night of last week, assisted by Miss Lilian ¢ 


show aria from “Traviata,” 
Miss Carllsmith proved the artistic success 
She is an intelligent and sympathetic 


” an old Irish melody; 
an Old English 


“Trish Love. Song,” 


Miss Carllsmith sings the 
is just the one to give 


Britain and Ireland. 


THE HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC, 


a 


RUE to the old Dutch spelling and faith in the 
good old Dutch hospitality, the Haarlem Phil 
harmonic Society opened its thirteenth season 
Thursday morning of last week with a musicale 

the Waldori-Astoria rhe Astor Gallery on 


he second floor was crowded with handsomely gowned 





women, and everybody seemed imbued with a festive air 


ightful musical program was given by the Hermann 





tet and Mme. (¢ t te Maconda oprano, witl 
o S. Huhn as her accompanist. It is rarely that one 
‘ en isiot sic so bea 
I y pertor ned at g d more an that music that 
t | neyed 1 Trivial 
Madame Maconda has one of those rare soprano voices 
that enable the artist to sing all styles of music—opera 
oratorio and eder ne registers are perfectly equalized 


ind there is a velvety quality in the middle notes that is 

rkable in high sopranos. When a woman with such 
telling results. Madame 
ago Tue Musicat 


ice has brains there must be 
Maconda is a student Some time 


i 
CouRIER announced that she had introduced at a previous 








concert an 1 from “Esclarmonde,” Massenet’s fairy op 
era. Sh his rming aria at the concert last 
Chursday that finish and charm that was required 
to reveal the beauties of the French composer's music 
Madame Maconda has added this aria to her repertory 
und doubtless will sing it in New York at a public concert 


In the second part of the program Madame Maconda 
Gounod's Mignon” Memory.” by Edna Park, and 
iz.’ by Delibes, and again 
tl oprano gave illustrations of singing that are worth 
fifty vocal lessons to an observing student. The audience 
was very cordial and insisted on encores With rare 


sweetness and purity Madame Maconda sang Grieg’s 


Sunshine” song nd then a dainty setting by Pau 
Miersch for “Since We Parted Yesterday 
Mr. Huhn’s subdued and sympathetic accompaniments 
vere source é ire, as they always are, to the 
e m Cal ¢ 
lhe in nental music of the morning could hardly have 





en better. The personnel of the Hermann Quintet in 
cludes Carl Hermann, piano: Edward Hermann, first vio 
n; Samuel Lockwood, second lin; Josef Kovarik, viola 
Emil Schenck, 'cello. Works by Sinding, Brahms and 
Arensky were performed, and in the case of the first and 


st the compositions were sufficiently recent to be described 


as novelties. Sinding was represented by his Quintet in E 
minor; Arensky by his Quintet in D major, and Brahms 
by two movements of his Tr for piano, violin and ‘cello 
in C minor. Sinding in his chamber music works shows 


the influence of his German schooling, but as he adheres 
to his Norse traditions in the matter of themes his ad 
mirers have cause to admire him all the more. The An- 
dante and Intermezzo from his Quintet come close to being 
musical pictures in outline and color. The Arensky Quin 


tet has more brilliancv than most of the oth 


er serious mu 
sic written by the young Russian 

[he Hermanns and their associates played with dignity 
and with that musicianship that wins the approval of all 
thoughtful listeners 

The music committee of the club—Mrs. Arthur A. Stil 
vell Mrs Thomas Jacka, Mrs. Berkley R. Merwin, Mrs 
Ashbel P. Fitch and Mrs Alexander Reed—directed the 
iffair, assisted by Mrs. William Hills, Mrs. George Wup 
perman, Mrs. Edward S. Clinch and Mrs. Charles W 
Dayton The ushers for the morning were Miss Sisson 
Miss Lockwood, Miss Gray and Miss Hazel Stilwell 


V 


Henry R. Vedder gave a musicale, November 13, at 
Chester, Pa ssisted by Joseph Hopkins, violinist, and 


William J. Clark, tenor 


eres JOSEFFY. 
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magistracy of Breslau lately proposed to grant to 


Che 
Dr the director of the United Breslau 
(Theatres, a subvention of 30,000 marks a year, but the 
committee with drawing up the plan cut the 
amount down to 20,000 marks. Both propositions, when 
brought before the official assembly, were rejected by a 


Theodor Lowe, 


charged 


jarge majority 


Henrik Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” was given on November 21 
at the Theater des Westens, Berlin, under the auspices of 
the Lessing Society 

Erika Wedekind, of the Dresden Opera, recently made 
several appearances in Leipsic. The Neueste Nachrichten 
of that city “Her intonation is not free from fault 
ind her acting does not rise above the level of the com- 


Says: 


monplace.” 


LONDON the Oxford 


House Musical Association during the 1903-4 season will 


The works to be performed by 


include “Elijah” (December 12), Stanford’s “The Re- 
venge” and a miscellaneous program (January 30), and 
selections from “Carmen” and “Faust” (March 26). The 


as usual, at St. 
of Wales has 


West End concert will be given, 
Hall, R. H. the Prince 


promised to be present if possible. 


annual 
James’ when H 


produced at the 


One of the novelties probably to be 
Leeds Festival next year will be a setting in cantata form 
by Dr. Charles Wood of the old morality play, “Every- 
man.” 

At the Teatro Nazionale, Rome, an operetta, “Il Poeta 


Fagiuoli” (“The Poet Fagiuoli’’), has been brought out in 
which the experiment is made, for the first time, of eman- 
cipating the Italian theatre of light music from the French 
the celebrated court of the 
as he was very witty, played also 


Fagiuoli poet 


{ Modena, and, 


libretto was 
Duke. « 


the part of the duke’s jester 


The libretto is very clever 


and entertaining, but the music scarcely does it justice, 


is it is a potpourri of time honored themes from other 


The Teatro Quirino has tried, and not in vain, 
old opera “Salvator Rosa,” by the late 


operettas 
the revival of the 
Brazilian maestro Gomez 


M. Ysaye has offered a prize of $200 for the best or 
work by a Belgian composer, the successful com- 
position to be performed at one of the Ysaye concerts at 


chestral 


Brussels 


Little Operas for and by Little People” is the title of a 
iew form of entertainment on the Riviera. The gay city 
of Nice is filling up the interval before the regular theatres 
open by a series of performances of old Italian operas at 
the popular theatre on the Jetty, which for the convenience 
of the young performers take place in the afternoon. An 
Italian impresario, Ricci, has organized a lilliputian troupe 
{ children from seven to seventeen years old. One of 
them, Enrico Bagni, who took the parts of Figaro and the 
like, was greatly applauded. He sings and acts like a full 
grown artist 

lhe second subscription concert at the Frankfort Opera, 


nder Dr. Rottenberg, produced on November 3 Bruck- 


ners Ninth Symphony, which made a deep impression. 
“it may be called,” a critic writes, “his Tragic Symphony, 
for struggles of the soul, sorrow and resignation find in it 
powerful musical expression.” 


has already suppressed 
private “employment agencies,” undertaken the task 
of putting down “theatrical agencies.” If the Senate ap- 
proves the bill there will be no more “theatrical agents” in 


French Chamber, which 


The 


has 


France. 

Heinrich Zoellner’s “Versunkene Glocke’’ was at 
Ratisbon (for the first time in that city) on October 26. 
he composer was present and received great applause 


given 


Dresp—EN.—Programs—-Opera: Sunday, “Mignon”; Mon 
“Carmen”; Tuesday, “Alpenkénig’; Wednesday, 
“Undine”; Thursday, “Nozze di Figaro”; Friday, “Tris 
(Isolde by Therese Malten); Saturday, “Barber of 
“Der Monday, “Werther.” 


day, 


tan 
Seville,’ Freischutz” ; 

A Pianola concert was given at Leipsic on November 10 
in the hall of the Hotel de Prusse. 


Camilla Landi gave a Liederabend in Leipsic November 
ig. She celebrated artist in the 


Gewandhaus concerts 


was some years ago a 


Theodor Bertram has been invited to take part in next 
year’s festival at Bayreuth, and will for the first time sing 


the part of Amfortas, of which Theodor Reichmann was 
the most famous interpreter 
The Vienna Philharmonic Concert, under Ernst von 


Schuch, performed Haydn’s “English Symphonie,” Handel’s 


“Concerto Grosso,” and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, C 
minor. 
The Vienna Concert Society gave Mozart’s G minor 


Symphony, Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Overture, and composi- 
tions by Wagner, Massenet, Robert Fuchs, Heuberger and 
Strauss 

Hermann Gura gave on the 12th a Lieder Abend, com 
prising Brahms’ “Ernste Gesange,”” Max Schillings’ “Juli 
nacht,” Liszt’s “Die Drei Zigeuner,” R. Strauss’ “Winter- 
weihe,” &c. 

On the 16th Dohnanyi played in Vienna Liszt's “Fantaisie 
and Fugue on a Theme of Bach”; Beethoven, Sonata, A 
major, 101; . Schumann, “Kreisleriana’”; Dohnanyi, 
“Passacaglia”; Chopin, Ballade, G minor; Mazurka, C ma- 
jor; Impromptu, F sharp major, and Variations Brillantes, 


op. 


op I2 

The Soldat-Roeger Ladies’ String Quartet will give three 
chamber music concerts on January 11, February 25 and 
March 7 in Vienna 


Eugene Ysaye at his Vienna concert (November 9) pre 
sented the following program: Mozart’s Violin Concerto, 
Violin Concerto, D minor, No. 4 and Lalo’s 
The orchestra was conducted by Th 


Vieuxtemps’ 
Spanish Symphony 
Kretschmann. 


the 
Schumann’s 


At the second concert of the Tuesday series of 
Vienna Concert Society the program 
Third (Rheinische) Symphony, F sharp major; Haydn's 
Military Symphony, G major, and Elgar’s Overture to 


“Cockaigne.” 


Was 


The Kur management at Wiesbaden has arranged a 
cyclus of twelve concerts, for which the Kur Orchestra 
will be raised from fifty to seventy pieces, and such soloists 
as Schumann-Heink, Morena, D’Albert, Ysaye, Petschni 
koff, Marteau, and conductors A. Nikisch and 
Fritz Steinbach are engaged. At the concert on October 


such as 
30 Saint-Saéns’ “Africa,” symphonic poem for piano and 
orchestra, had its first performance in Germany. The reg 
ular conductor of these concerts is Louis Liistner, the city 
capellmeister. 

Ihe programs at the Berlin Opera, from the 8th to the 
Monday, “Got 
terdammerung”; Tuesday, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana” ; Wednes 
day, “Robert le Diable”; Thursday, “Don Giovanni”; Fri 
“La Traviata”; Sunday, “Meis 
tersinger”; Monday, “Huguenots.” The the 
Theater des Westens: Sunday, “L’Africaine,” of 


16th, were as follows: Sunday, “Carmen” ; 


day, “Mignon”; Saturday, 
repertory at 


‘Barber 


Seville”; Monday, “Trumpeter of Sakkingen”; Tuesday 
“L’Africaine” ; Wednesday, “Zar und Zimmerman”; Thurs 
day, “L’Africaine”; Friday, “The Barber of Seville”; Sat 
urday, “L’Africaine”; Sunday, “Die Fledermaus” and 


“Trovatore”; Monday, “Trumpeter of Sakkingen.” 


[he Robert Schumann Singing Society, of Dresden. has 


St 
‘Erl 


on January 25, Saint-Saéns’ “Deluge” 


published its program, in which it announces Bach's 


John’s Passion,” November 18; in January, Gade’s 
king’s Daughter” ; 


on March 2, Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” Other perform 


ances will comprise a Piano-Violin Sonata, op. 27, by Al 
bert Fuchs; an overture for chorus and orchestra, from 
Colberg’s opera “Das Jakobitregiment,” and after Easter 
some novelties in chamber music 

Leipsic ‘he third of the new subscription concerts 
took place November 9, under the direction of Felix Wein 
gartner. The soloist was the violinist Arno Hilf. Felix 


Krauss is arranging for a series of three Lieder Abends 


The fifth Gewandhaus concert of Leipsic produced as 
its opening number “Ausfahrt und Schiffbruch,” the first 
part of a four movement orchestral “Odyssé« by Ernst 
Boehe. The composer published this year a volume of 
Lieder which remain unknown. Lately, at Basel, he had 


success with an orchestral composition, but he did not re 


new his success at Leipsic He is described as a weak Her 
mann Goetz 
Ludwig Strakosch, the concert and oratorio singer, cele 


brated at Wiesbaden on November 7 his twenty-five years’ 


artistic jubilee 


The Lausanne Symphony Orchestra announces for this 


season, under Hammer’s direction, Beethoven’s “Leonore,” 


Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,” Cornelius’ “Barber of 
Bagdad,” Bizet’s “Patrie,”” Grieg’s “En Automne,” Cha 
brier’s “Gwendoline,” Schillings’ “Ingwelde.” Of sym 
phonies, Mozart’s D maior; Beethoven, No. 4; Berlioz, 
“Symphonie Fantastique” César Franck, D _ minor; 
Brahms, C minor: G. Mahler, G major; Tschaikowsky, 
“Manfred”; Denereaz, No. 3; and shorter works by 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet. Smetana, R. Strauss (Serenade 
for wind jnstruments), Lalo, Svendsen, Elgar, Riemen 


(“Danse Macabre”) and Brandts-Buys. The 


to the orchestra 10,000 francs 


schneider 


city proposes to contribute 
on condition that at least ten popular concerts be given at 


modern prices 


Heinrich Zoellner has composed, on the text of a new 
poem by W. Osterwald, a grand work for male chorus, 
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solo (soprano and baritone) and orchestra, entitled “Boni- 
facius,” which will probably be produced for the first time 
during the winter season of the Leipsic University Sing- 


ing Society. 


Director A. Schulz, of Brunswick, the only living mem- 
ber of the Hofcapelle that took part in the Berlioz con- 
certs in that city October 24, 1853, was presented in this 
year of Berlioz’s centenary with a silver laurel wreath. 
The Darmstadt Music Society, on the occasion of the 
twenty-five years’ jubilee of the Hofcapellmeister Willem 
de Haan, gave a festival concert, in which Haan’s choral 
ballade “Harpa” was performed. At the same concert was 
performed Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius.” 

J. Overbeck, Commerzienrath at Dortmund, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday by bestowing on the pension fund of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra 15,000 marks. 


The first concert of the Dortmund Philharmonic So- 
ciety was a Wagner-Liszt Evening, under Huttner’s di- 
rection. The overtures to “Meistersinger” and “Lohen- 


grin,” as well as Liszt’s “Mazeppa,” proved the capacity of 
the orchestra and conductor. 

A work by 
London on the 
It 


“Cleopatra.” 


3erlioz, never yet performed, was given in 
12th 
was the dramatic scene, for soprano and 


inst., on the occasion of the Berlioz 
Centenary 
orchestra, Berlioz composed the work, which 


has never before been played in public, in the year 1820 


The 


Stage at 


Vienna composer, A. Edon, will produce on the 


St. Louis his opera, “The Cap of Confucius,” the 
time of which is 3000 B. C. 


Miss Esther Palliser is back in Berlin, after a trip to 


Vienna. 





En Sauer in his Vienna concert of the 24th gave 
Liszt’s Sonata B flat min Mendelssohn’s Prelude, 
Schubert’s Impromptu (op. 90, No. 3), Schumann’s 
lraumeswirren Emil Sauer’s Sonata, D major (new); 
Chopin’s Polonaise, Nocturne, Ballade; Liszt’s “Gnomen 
reigen” and ‘ Mazeppa 

J set and Gise la St 1ud gl gave a Loe we concert in 
Vienna on November 12 

The oldest music master in the German army, Gold 
schmidt, died lately in his eightieth year, at Liegnitz, where 
a few years ago he was dire of the music of the gar- 
rison, 

Marie Goetze, of the Berlin Royal Opera, made a very 
successful “gastspiel”” in Danzig and Dresden, singing in 
various operas. She had special triumphs as a “lieder- 
sangerin 

Das Fest von Solhang,” Stenhammer’s opera, will be 
given at the Berlin Royal Opera this season for the first 
time 

Ata weeting of the Stage Union at Berlin on the roth 
ind 20 f this h, under the presidency of Intendant 
von Hulsen, the long debated question of furnishing cos 
tumes to actresses W ne up for discussion. Many di 
rect ave bee ‘ g the artists on this important 
subject, but as difference rt pit seems to exist, t 
meeting will probably pz the matter over 


Massenet’s opera, will for th 


“Manon,” 
first t 


produced 


ime in Berlin at the Royal Opera on November 28 





The chief parts will be taken by Fri. Farrar, and Raval, 
Hoffmann, Kaupfer, Lieban and Berger 

Gerhauser, the well known Wagner singer, was com 
pelled by voice trouble to retire for some time from the 


stage. He studied under Jean de Reszké, and is now per 
fectly restored, and lately he appeared for the first time at 
the City Theatre, Bremen, with great success 


Ferdinand von Strantz, once director of the Royal Prus- 


sion Opera, began a “gastspiel” at the Central Theatre, 


Jerlin, on November 14, appearing as Styx in “Orphée en 


Enfer,” a part he used to play a long time ago. He re- 


we. LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Vocal Instruction 
(METHOD OF FRANCESCO LAMPERTI.) 


Sole teacher of Marie Louise Gehle, Con- 
tralto—grand opera, concert, oratorio; 
Joseph Miller, Basso—opera, concert and 
oratorio, and Blanche Duffield, Coloratur 
Soprano—two seasons with Sousa’s 
Band, and other prominent singers 
before the public. 


STUDIO; 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK.: 
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tired from the stage decades ago, and three years ago com- 
pleted his eighty-third year. 

The program of the third Leipsic subscription concert 
contained the overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” by Gluck, 
with Wagner’s finale; Mozart's overture to “The Magic 
Flute” ; Weber; 
Symphony of Brahms, and Beethoven’s E flat major Con- 
certo, 


the overture to “Oberon,” by the D major 


Reichenberger, at present taking Zumpe’s place at the 
Court Theatre, Munich, will next year give several con- 
at Madrid the of the 
Society of the Spanish capital. 


certs under auspices Philharmonic 


Paul Ertel’s symphonic poem, “Marie Stuart,” had great 
success at its 


Kampfert, at Frankfort 


first performance under Capellmeister Max 


Von Klenner Pupils’ Musicale. 


T the musicale given at her studio residence Saturday 
A November Mme. Evans Klenner 
introduced pupils from Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Penn- 
New York and 


The program, which follows, was enjoyed by a 


afternoon, 2I, von 


sylvania and Utah, besides those from 


vicinity. 
cultured audience: 


Trio, In the Silent Night , Lazaru 
Misses Pohlman, Wade and Sanders 
Snowflakes ... - Cowen 
Dites-Moi Ne 
Miss Viola Sykes 
Russian Song 
Red, Red Rose Hastings 
Miss Be e Wright 
Im Kahne Grieg 
My Heart Sings Chaminade 
M L. S. Wilder 
How Can I Forget You De 
Miss Matilde L. Parraga 
Piano solos— 
Waltz ( 
Solfeggie Ba 
Consolation Mendelssohr 
Miss Ethel Agnes Tay 
Who'll Buy My Lavender? ( 
Miss Lena Wade, Florid 
( eils & Nina Wek 
Miss Hortense P ( g 
I Love and the World Is Mine Johns 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying Nevin 
Miss Clara L. Sanders, A a 
Serenade to Juanita Joube 
Mrs. George Stratton, Pe nia 
Ir Lass with the D : Air A 
Misses P Wade and S 
Songs V I z 
A Little Thie I Ste 
Mrs. F. M. Avery 
Violin s Adag F. Ries 
M Wren Pea 
Songs R. Strauss 
Mr P S le 
I irs Ber 
Gavotte, M Massene 
M I M Walker 
Aria. Rome and J r Gour | 
Mr Rict Beard 
Cha n | encale De Acqua 
M Mina Ray i, Per t 
» ier ( 
Mr Tohn S I 


Manuscript Society's Next Concert. 


( ; ARL VENTH, chairman of the prograr ommittee 
announces the following for the first private con 
cert at Aeolian Hall, Thirty-fourth street and Fifth avenue, 
next Monday evening, November 30 
Suite for orga H. B ks Day (1 k 
Pl ed by the er 
Songs for tenor S. N. Penf New York 
seorge Seyn r Len 
Piano sol Gustav L. Becker (New York) 
Pla 
Fantaisiestiicke, for violin I klyr 
Carl V« 
Songs for soprano New York 
Mr 
Quartet for strings (Brooklyn 
Carl Venth, A. M. Tayk 





iderson 
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Powers’ Artist Pupils. 
at the Brooklyn 


on the occasion 


HE given Union 


League Club Thursday evening IAst, 


program of music 


of the first musicale, was a pronounced success, as it must 
needs have been when in such capable hands as those 
“Tancis *1S< er owers whe as few equais as a wo 
Frar I l P ho | f jual a pr 
gram maker With the exception of Madame Shotwell 
iper the vocal features were contributed by two of Mr 
Piy tl buted by t M 
Powers’ star pupils, Mrs. Franklyn Knight and Percy 





Hemus. Madame Piper sang her numbers in a style and 
with an artistic finish it more than justified the flattering 
things which have been said of her work. Her reception 
was a most happy on: Mrs. Franklyn Knight, of St 
Louis, Mo., was given a reception that was little short of 
an ovation Having won local distinction in St. Lou 
Mrs. Knight has for the past two seasons been a pupil of 
Mr. Powers id is today |! com! consent one of the 
best contraltos in New York Her singing on this occa 
sion seemed to captivate everybody, and she was recalled 
again and again Percy H { was at | best, which 
means t gave an exhibition of splendid art. It were 
ulmost us y t he id an ovation 
Ovations see to be whe Hemus appears, but 
' ger ery ¢ } hor with 
re modesty Harold Briggs (Mr. Powers’ protégé) dis 
( ed > he il Nay d > ren I abl | ti sk ll He 
responded to so many encores that the entertainment com 
mittee had to request the people to spare him, as he was 
the s« acc’ pan t r ening, and was as well suf 
fe g wil in injured ind This br " young man 
W be sent abroad next ye by Mr. Power nd on his 
return we may confidently expect to nun ber him among 
our foremost pian Karl Kirk played beautiful ‘cello 
numbe and the irity of his tone satisfied the 1 t cr 
cal ea His numbe re ke y enjoyed a resp led 
te in S ted w The program follows 
P I € 
N kK I Rg 
I r \ H \ k 
1 I k 
} rd I ‘ 
( i N } 
| H 
Ss I 
( etta \ Ar 
K I h 
I les Ye Le ( M 
M S I 
\ y t I 
S | i 
MI , 
Pr le _ e 
Harleq 
Se j ri 
H 
I h Love § Lar 
I D ! 
H 
Se iN De 
T Be 
I Me W kowsk 
Mf : 
( : Rn 
\ I 
M h | 
A H I 


Wirtz Piano School Recital. 


“Sap nig C. WIRTZ began the recital with bril 
int playing. notably in the Schumann Novel 


et n F. G e | vith eg 1 ri and 
i Kul S I King played with taste 
and i ur \ espec y I Brooklet 
Florence Brown played fluen Fir Elise 
i D ind’s “*¢ r Is ( 1 tale l 
g nd d nguished hers« \r haracteristi 
Humming Bird” and king “Spring Song” by Merkel 
All the young girls play \ iriably I 
good pedaling, with exy n, and like earnest 
students The ré¢ al Ww i per ! r is a 
piano duet by the Me Wirt [os nann Sy nph ny 
in B flat 
A lecture recital will tal e piace We ne day evening 
December 2, Madame Kefer assisting 
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HE works left by the late Hugo Wolf, with the exception of 
the opera “Corregidor,” have been purchased by two mu- 
sic publishing houses in Berlin and Leipsic for $50,000. 


HE German Emperor has just signed the leave of absence 

which will permit Richard Strauss to remain away from his 

duties at the Berlin Royal Opera during his visit to the United 

States, 

66’ HE most merciless of critics are those who have never 

tried and those who have failed ignominiously,” writes 

a talented maker of epigrams. To which class does the New 
York tribe belong? 


ROM Chicago comes the news that most of the restaurants 
there have decided to abolish dinner music. It is, on the 
whole, a rather wise proceeding, for no one was ever able to hear 
the music when a roomful of Chicago people dined. 
- 
LORENCE recently produced a new opera by one Cerigione, 
the libretto of which treats of two Arabian lovers who meet 
in the Desert of Sahara and die there. According to the corre- 
spondent of a Rome paper it would have been well had the music 
died in the desert with the lovers. 


T Emil Paur’s concert with the Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, November 26, he will appear as a conductor and as a 
pianist. The following is the program: Brahms, C minor Sym 
‘Emperor” Concerto; Tschaikowsky, ‘Pa- 


phony; Beethoven, 
thétique” Symphony, and Wagner, “Meistersinger” Prelude 


—— 


ANIEL FROHMAN, the well known impresario, was 
quietly married in this city last Sunday evening to Miss 
Margaret Illington, a charming and gifted actress, who is at 
present playing the leading role in “A Japanese Nightingale” at 
Daly’s Theatre. The new Mrs. Frohman will retire from the 
stage after the New York run of the piece. Mr. Frohman is 
being, showered with congratulations by his many warm friends 
in the theatrical and musical professions. 


HE music reporter of the New York Tribune says: “There 

is a widespread belief that all things musical are sordid at 

base and mean.” Not all things, dean, but very many. THE 

MusicaL Courter has taught the public where and how to seek 

the proper motives in some of these “things musical,” like “pro- 

grammatical annotations,” folksong editions, ‘Parsifal” lectures, 

and so forth. We hope to make even more widespread the 

knowledge which we believe to be good for the public and musi 
cal welfare. 


HE daily press is now describing the artistic spirit with 
which rehearsals are conducted by the new management 
of the Metropolitan Opera House and exposing the bad method 
that prevailed under the management of Maurice Grau. The 
daily papers are doing this now. They should have done so at the 
time they were lauding those performances as the most artistic 
operatic performances in the world. No doubt under the new man- 
agement the artistic spirit will be more predominating, but every- 
thing must be taken with a grain of salt when read in the daily 
papers, in view of what they have said in the past about the 
wonderful artistic performances that took place. 


- 
E have already given the names of the three operas which 
the jury in the Sonzogno competition, Milan, decided to 
be the best. The operas adjudged as deserving of honorable 
mention are “I] Fuoruscito,” by G. Ferrari, who lives at Beaver, 
Pa.; “Cristiana,” “La Perla Nera” and “Orlando.” Without 
comment or names of the composers, the jury published also the 
following list: ‘Amore funesto,’ 
“I Dispettosi amanti,” “La Corsicana,” “Le Eumenidi,” “La 
Lilia,” “Margharita, “La Morte di Faust,” “Il Poeta,” 
La Principessa di Valdieri,” “Serena,” “Storiella del parco di 
Lorsch.” 


’ “ 


“Biancospina,” ‘“Calandrino,” 


Gara,” “ 


The Metropolitan Opera House should investigate that 
opera which came from Beaver, Pa. A home bred Mascagni 
would be a welcome find and a first rate advertisement. 
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“Parsifal” in Court. 














HIS paper has not touched the legal aspect of the “ Parsifal” 
case, standing as it does upon the platform that it is not an 
adept in law, that it cannot predict what legal decisions are to 
be because it has no knowledge of law, which is a technical ques- 
tion, and that its rights do not include the privilege of prejudicing 
decisions. Unlike the daily press, THE MusicaL CourRIER re- 
mains strictly within the journalistic function. 

However, the events that have recently taken place in the 
courts in this interesting legal question between the heirs of 
Richard Wagner and the Metropoiitan Opera management re- 
quire some attention as a matter of news. The case was heard 
on Friday last, November 20, in the United States Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York before Judge Lacombe 
in equity, Cosima Wagner and Siegfried Wagner being com- 
plainants and Heinrich Conried, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate. Company 
defendants; and technically the case is called “A motion for an 
injunction pendente lite,” meaning pending litigation, otherwise 
the motion for a temporary injunction to prevent the perform- 
ance of ‘Parsifal.” Ihe complainants are _ represented 
by Hawes & Judge, and the defendants by Alexander 
& Colby, and Dittenhoefer, Gerber & James. There are 
innumerable affidavits presented in this case on both sides, the 
first one being the affidavit of Gilbert Ray Hawes, in which he 
explains the action brought to enjoin and restrain the defendants 
from producing “Parsifal.” He states that he examined the 
records, documents, contracts and agreements, &c., in Bayreuth 
in relation to this “Parsifal’’ question and became acquainted 
therewith, so that all the statements made in his affidavit are 
upon personal knowledge, except where stated to be upon in- 
formation and belief, and that the sources of such information 
and grounds for such belief are the personal statements made 
to him. 

It is impossible, states the affidavit, for these heirs to visit 
America, for the reason that their presence here could not be 
secured. It then tells the story of the composition of “Parsifal” 
and its reservation by the composer for the Festspielhaus, and 
the further fact of its symbolism of Christ. It furthermore states 
that Wagner died without will and that his wife, Cosima Wag- 
ner, and minor son, Siegfried Wagner, became intestate heirs, 
and it shows their rights to “Parsifal.”” Quotations are then 
made from the letters of Richard Wagner in which he speaks of 
his desire and his wish that “Parsifal” should be retained solely 
for Bayreuth, 

Further on Mr. Hawes’ affidavit explains the history of the 
relation of the orchestral partitur of “Parsifal” to the publishing 
business of B. Schott Sohne, of Mainz, and the limited number 
of copies to be published under agreement for private circulation 
only, together with the imprint of the words “performing right 
reserved” on each of the numbered copies. Otherwise, Mr. 
Hawes follows with statements regarding the German copyright 
law and the story of Adele Strauss, the widow of the late Johann 
Strauss, and her litigation in this country on the copyright, the 
legal decision in that case being used by Mr. Hawes as part of 
the argument. Mr. Hawes then explains the relations of the 
firm of Goldmark & Conried to and their negotiations for the 
production of Wagner operas years ago; also the agreement 
made with the purchasers of the score to the effect that they 
should not use the entire work under any conditions, considering 
it an infringement to do so. Mr. Hawes then states that the 
complainants are willing to waive their claims for damages 
against the defendants and do not seek for any money, but are 
desirous only to preserve their literary property intact and to 
prevent its spoliation by others. He also states “that all the 
operas and music dramas of Richard Wagner, with the exception 
of ‘Parsifal,’ have been purloined and stolen by selfish and un- 
scrupulous stage managers and impresarios who have never 
paid to the owners any royalty or compensation therefor.” And 

















here it is necessary to state that Mr. Stanton, at the 


he managed the Metropolitan Opera House in the days of 
German opera, paid a royalty, delivering it voluntarily to the 
management at Bayreuth. If we are not mistaken, the amount 
paid was $2,800. No royalty was ever paid by the Grau Com- 
pany, and THe Musica Courier is not aware of any arrangé 
ment by the present management to pay royalty for proposed 
Wagner performances. Mr. Hawes’ affidavit represents a careful 
study and able scrutiny of the whole situation 

There is an affidavit of Rudolph E. Schirmer, who states 
that he has read the Bill of ¢ omplaint and that the facts therein 
informa- 


tion and belief; that about 1883 a limited number of copies of the 


stated and alleged are true to the best of his knowledge, 


orchestral partitur of “Parsifal’’ were issued from the press of 
Schott, each separately numbered and containing notice of per 


forming rights being reserved and prohibiting the use of same 
for any stage performances, &c.; that three or more of said 
copies were sent to his firm as the agents of Schott, accompanied 
by positive instructions that no copy of said “Parsifal” should be 
sold without compelling the purchaser to sign an agreement 
not to let the same be used for any stage performance; that he 
ne copy, No 237, of this orches 


has left in his possession now « 
tral partitur. He states also that he has sold two copies, that 1s 
to Say, his firm sold two copies of “‘Parsifal’’ to persons who de 
sired to study the score, and each of them signed an agreement 


not to allow it to be used, or to use the same for any stage per- 


formance. He also states in his affidavit that it is not true that 


the “Parsifal” orchestral partitur can be purchased in the open 


market without restriction as to the stage performance, 


Additional Papers. 


The court records then show that all of the original German 
legal papers in connection with this case have been translated 
and are on file there; among others, the original agreement be 
tween Richard Wagner and B. Schott SOdhne showing the trans 
actions and the nature of the same, giving evidence of the fact 
that all the rights of even the mutilated performances belong to 
the heirs of Richard Wagner; also, the fact that the claim which 
has an interest in these operas, including ‘Parsifal,’ held by the 
administrators of the late King Ludwig of Bavaria, also reverts 
to the heirs of Richard Wagner. All this evidence is very inter- 
esting, but it would be impossible to publish it verbatim except 
in a large volume. A newspaper could not devote its space to 


that purpose. 
The Defendant's Side. 


The affidavit of the defendant is an extremely lengthy 
document, Heinrich Conried swearing that about fifteen years 
ago in London the “Parsifal’’ question was considered by him 
to the effect at least of his visiting a music store and inquiring 
about the scores of ‘“Parsifal.” He states that in the Willcox 
Music Store he was told by Mr. Willcox that the scores of “Par 
sifal” were on sale and would be sold to all persons paying the 
price demanded, and could be had at nearly every music store 
in London. Either this was a misunderstanding, or else Mr 
Willcox did not know what he was talking about, because there 
are a great many music stores in London where no scores of 
“Parsifal” are on sale. He also swears to the payment of the 
royalties to the Wagner family, and states that they were paid 
through the firm of Goldmark & Conried. This probably is the 
payment made by Mr. Stanton referred to above. He further 
states that he offered some years ago, when he contemplated 
the production of “Parsifal,” to pay Frau Cosima Wagner $20,- 
000, but he says in his affidavit that he made this offer because 
he had previously secured the consent of the distinguished Wag 
nerian conductor, the late Anton Seidl, to conduct the said 
performances; and he made the said offer in order to secure the 
services of said Seidl. The story then of the performance of 
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“Parsifal” before the King of Bavaria is told, which 
was a private performance. Mr. Conried then gives 
his opinion concerning the artistic aspect of the 
drama which, he says, is not religious. Of course 
he is entitled to his opinion on that subject and he 
makes arguments to prove his view. Mr. Conried 
then states that he visited Schirmer’s music store in 
October, 1903, and purchased one of the miniature 
scores of “Parsifal” without reservation, and he says 
that this is complete in every respect in that reduced 
form. In this some people will differ with Mr. 
Conried, particularly theoretical and technical mu- 
sicians who can point out differences. The minia- 
ture score is for students and cannot be used for 
conducting, because the book itself must be turned, 
as many of the pages are inserted iengthwise. Of 
course the miniature score can be copied, and with 
the extracts from the large score the copy partitur 
can be created. Mr. Conried then states that he had 
been convinced that the Wagnerian operas had be- 
come public property in the United States and could 
not be protected. He then goes on to explain the 
\dele Strauss case. Altogether, his affidavit is very 
interesting historically, and as a document represent- 
ing the opinions of a man who has been interested in 
theatrical affairs. The affidavits are then introduced 
of Alfred Hertz and of a conductor of symphony 
concerts, as well as one by the stage manager of 
the Metropolitan and others who have no particular 
standing. Some affidavits are then entered for the 
purpose of explaining the significance of German 
words, all of which matter cannot be printed except 
in complete form. 
“Parsifal” Performances. 

In the next affidavit Mr. Hawes asserts that it is 
not true that ‘“Parsifal,’’ as has been stated in cer- 
tain affidavits on the other side, had been given in 
the United States at different times in full, without 
scenery and without costumes. Well, it has not 
been performed at all in this country in full; noth- 
ing of the kind has ever taken place. The defend- 
ants claim that there was a performance given 
March 31, 1890, in Brooklyn in full. It was not 
given in full according to the records of THE Mu- 
Courter. It was conducted, of course, by 
Anton Seidl. The part of Titurel was not sung 
at all, and the Flower Girls music was transposed 
into the orchestra. Everyone interested in the 
musical life of the country knows that “Parsifal” 
never has been given here except in a mutilated form 
on the concert stage, or on the opera stage, without 


SICATI 


scenery, without costumes,and contrary to the wishes 
The statement that 
Soston 


of Richard Wagner himself. 
BJ: 
is also controverted by an affidavit, and the records 
of THe Musicat Courier show that it was not a 
performance of “Parsifal” at all, but merely one of 
those adaptations for the concert stage. Mr. Vi- 
anesi, who has been conducting opera all over the 
world for ferty or fifty years, expresses his opinion 


Lang gave a complete performance in 


regarding the miniature score and its adaptation, 
and goes into the various parts of this miniature 
the difference between it and the 


score to show 


large score. As a matter of course the technical fea- 
tures of all these affidavits are beyond the possi- 
bility of explanation in a newspaper. 

Then come affidavits in rebuttal, and, although 
they are interesting, they cannot be published here, 
nor can all the contentions regarding the various 
opinions find room in this paper. 

Henry Morgenthau, who is interested in the opera 
as vice president of the Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Company, states in an affidavit that the preparations 
for the performance of the opera are honest prepa- 
rations ; that the money being expended in and about 
these preparations is expended by the company, and 
that the scenery and electrical equipments, &c., for 
the contemplated production of ‘Parsifal” have al! 
been done by and are all in the name of the company, 
and it is in all respects a company enterprise; that 
he believes verily that the company has absolutely 
full and complete right to produce the said opera; 





and that any contracts made by any firm, such, for 
instance, as Goldmark & Conried with Herr Von 
Gross in 1890, cannot in any way impede or interfere 
with or legally disentitle the defendant (the com- 
pany) from producing the opera. He says it is a 
distinct and separate organization, organized under 
the laws of the State of New York, and has never 
had any interest in by assignment by the firm of 
Goldmark & Conried, and never assumed any of its 
contracts or obligations. Mr. Morgenthau states 
that he is informed and believes that down to the 
time of Wagner’s death he and his heirs have since 
enjoyed, and will continue to enjoy until 1913, the 
abundant revenues from the said opera perform- 
ances and from the production of the performances 
of the parts of the said opera throughout the Ger- 
man Empire. He says that he has been notified that 
recently an effort was made on behalf of the com- 
plainant, Frau Wagner, to mduce the German Goy- 
ernment or the Emperor of Germany (meaning the 
German Emperor) to extend the copyright period in 
her husband’s works, and particularly in “Parsifal,” 
beyond that year. He believes that these operas 
will become public property in Germany after 1913 
and that they then can be performed in any German 
opera house legally. He is advised and believes, he 
states, that what Richard Wagner appears to have 
attempted to do—namely, to sell the exclusive right 
of publication, and at the same time to reserve the 
so called stage rights for himselfi—while it might be 
capable of legal accomplishment in Germany, can 
be given no extra-territorial right in the United 
States, and he believes that the act allowing the 
score and the subsequent publication of it was an 
expressed authorization of publication. And that 
such publication was as a matter of law an abandon- 
ment of his common law rights in said score, and 
gives to these defendants or to anyone in the United 
States the full and complete authority to produce 
and to perform the work. Mr. Morgenthau makes 
a strong affidavit on information and belief, as most 
of these affidavits are drawn. 


Ghe Brief. 

The brief of Mr. Hawes states that the perform- 
ance should be enjoined—First: Because the full 
score has never been published with the authority of 
complainants. Second: Because the right of the stage 
performance has always been reserved by Wagner 
and his heirs. Third: Because there has never been 
any abandonment or dedication to the public of the 
work in question. Fourth: That Heinrich Conried 
and his company, known as the Conried Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, of which he is the President, 
are estopped from claiming that there has been any 
such publication by reason of the agreement exe- 
cuted by Leo Goldmark, of the firm of Goldmark & 
Conried, in which it was agreed not to produce “Par- 
sifal” or to allow the same to be produced by others, 
and that this was binding on the firm of Goldmark 
& Conried; and Mr. Hawes goes into this thing 
extensively. 

As stated before, THe MusicAL Courier cannot 
under any conditions assume to favor one side or the 
other in a discussion of the legal question because 
it is not competent to do so. It is understood that 
this is in the hands of the attorneys and of the court. 
rhe decision may have been reached before this pa- 
per appears. Whatever it may be, it will decide 
some very important questions of law regarding stage 
performing rights, and particularly in reference to 
the status of this particular work, from the legal 
point of view. 

From the ethical point of view this paper is chief- 
ly interested in ascertaining if anyone has the right 
to the production of a work which belongs to others 
who refuse to accord that right; and in this respect 
we reprint an extract from the Sun of Sunday last: 

Tue “ParstFAL”’ CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of The Sun: 

Sir—Your article of Sunday, “Ministers and 
‘Parsifal,’”’ is exceedingly interesting—your ar- 
ticles always are—but in these last two paragraphs 








you ask some questions which it seems strange that 
so clear headed a writer should think could be 
answered in more than one way. For instance: 

“Why have none of them protested against the 
bacchanalian scene of Tannhauser’s temptation ?” 

Because that scene is not placed between two 
representations of the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

“Why have they not risen up in indignation 
against his impious use of the name of the Virgin 
to release himself from the snares of Venus?” 

Because the Blessed Virgin is not God would 
be the answer if there was anything wrong in rep 
resenting the use of her name as an invocation. 

“How much worse is it to make the sign of the 
cross to get rid of another set of sirens?” 

The representation of a tempted soul defending 
itself by the sign of the cross is not irreverent I 
never heard that anyone said it was. If it were it 
would be as much worse than an irreverent use of 
the Virgin Mary’s name as the Divine Redeemer 
is above His human mother. 

I think “Parsifal” ought not to be performed in 
any opera house as a part of the season’s amuse- 
ment. Little as I am pleased to find myself in 
accord with anything that emanates from the pres- 
ent governing powers at Bayreuth, I have had to 
own that in this matter the claims put forth by 
them seem to me valid, ethically and esthetically. 

I heard “Parsifal” three times in Bayreuth more 
than fifteen years ago. At that time I thought my 
self an agnostic; so it could not have been religious 
prejudice which made it seem as a stage repre- 

dangerously irreverence. I 
then as I do now, that only such condi- 
those under which it is given there could 
I think now, as I remember it, that as an 
show it would be bathos and mummery. 
Wagner’s rights in the matter, I belong 
creator has 
I think that only 


sentation near to 
thought 
tions as 
save it. 
operatic 

As to 
eve a absolute 


among those who beli 


right over his own creations. 


the conditions which Wagner designed can do 
justice to his intentions. I think his intentions 
were those of a selfish and ambitious man, but 


also, and first of all, those of a great artist and a 
powerful thinker, in art a seer. I think he meant 
“Parsifal” for Bayreuth alone, and that his rea- 
sons were first of all artistic, and only afterward 
personal. 

Before I ever saw Bayreuth I was acquainted 
with the music of “Parsifal,” thanks to Dr. Dam 


rosch, Walter Damrosch and Mr. Thomas rhe 
last thing I heard Mr. Seidl conduct was “Parsi 
fal.” I would rather listen to that music, so con 
ducted, and think the rest than see the best stage 
presentation of it that ever has been or ever 
will be. Cc ae G 


New York, November 18 
The good effects of the work of THe Musica 
Courter showing what influence is exerted through 
an insistence upon what is moral and proper is evi- 
denced by the following editorial article which ap- 
peared in the New York Sun on Monday: 
Tue Eruics or THE “ParsiFaL” Case. 
Both sides of 
question have 
whether or not the performance of Wagner's opera 
is to be allowed at the Metropolitan Opera House 
will be decided The lawyers 
have argued on one hand that the rights to per- 


“Parsifal” 
and 


the much discussed 


now been heard in court, 


within a few days 
form the opera were sold to a firm of music pub 
lishers and thus dedicated to the world, and on 
the other that the opera was always meant to be 
reserved to Bayreuth by the acts of Richard Wag- 
ner and his heirs. 

It scarcely seems probable that legal grounds for 
preventing the performance will be found. So far 
as the power of the law is concerned, Mr. Conried 
will be at liberty to produce the work wrested from 
the possession of the Wagners. 

But are there not other 
grounds which make it reasonable to object to the 
production of a work that has the sentimental rela- 
tion to a great composer that “Parsifal” bears to 
Richard Wagner? He was opposed to its pro- 
duction elsewhere than in the theatre he built for 
it. Even King Ludwig surrendered the work to 
him. Frau Wagner has struggled pathetically to 
prevent the appropriation of property which she 
is powerless to protect by law. There will be no 
profanation in the New York performances of 
“Parsifal.” From every point of view they will 
do the work the same artistic justice it receives at 
Bayreuth. The grounds on which the protests of 
Frau Wagner might have been heeded have noth- 
ing to do with the law nor the manner in which the 


opera will be sung. 


than merely legal 
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The Wagners have given all the composer’s 
works to this country, from which they have re- 
ceived but scant financial reward. For years no 
royalties have been paid for the use of the most 
popular works in the repertory of our opera 
house. Frau Wagner has allowed the performance 
of all the other Wagnerian operas in all countries. 
She asked but one thing for herself and her fam- 
That was the undisturbed possession of 
“Parsifal.” She wanted to produce it at Bayreuth 
only and in the manner that she thought it should 
Whether she was justified in that re- 
quest or not need not be considered. She asked 
that from the world on behalf of herself and her 
children as a memorial to the composer who has 
given the world so much. 

If Shakespeare had left in his testament the re- 
quest that “Othello,” for instance, be kept sacred 
to Stratford-on-Avon, would not the world have 
wish should be He 

Mr. Conried may not be en- 


ily. 


be given. 


thought that his respected ? 
had given the rest 
joined by any legal means from producing the one 
work that the present representatives of Richard 
Wagner wished to keep for their memorial the 
atre, but there will always be more than one opin- 


ion as to the ethics of the act. 
The New York World editorially gave utterance 
to the following sentiments in its issue of yesterday: 


“PARSIFAL” AND PRINCIPLE 


The verdict of the court on the question of 
“Parsifal” will probably be in favor of Mr. Con- 
ried. But Mr. Conried must not think that the 


permission to produce the opera justifies his doing 
so. The verdict of public opinion is more impor- 
tant, and by that he will stand condemned 

“Are there not other than merely legal grounds,” 
asked the Sun yesterday, “which make it reasonable 
to object to the production of a work that has the 
that 
There are 


sentimental relation to a great composer 


‘Parsifal’ bears to Richard Wagner?” 
other grounds. A moral principle is involved. It 
is the fundamental principle, the sanctity of a dead 
man’s desire, that Mr. Conried has chosen to 
ignore. 

On this point the World is 


A technical flaw in the law of 


in complete agree- 
ment with the Sun 
copyright, the absence of a phrase, and the whole 
that around 

testament of a great com- 
all this 


sentiment has grown up 


spoken 


system of 
Bayreuth, the 
poser, the pathetic struggle of his widow 


can be trampled down by an impresario who sees 
in the miserable contest a good advertisement. 
The Evening Post and Mr. Conried may ignore 


principle, but it is the ethical standpoint which the 
public must take. The public must make good the 
principle 

A spoken testament in a man’s private affairs 
Wagner has bequeathed to human- 
But Mr. Conried 


carries weight 


ity his crowning achievement 


was not chosen executor. 


OLONNE’S visit to this country and his lead- 
ing of the first Philharmonic concert have left 
behind a pleasant atmosphere that is a strong con- 
trast to the aftermath of each and every one of the 
Philharmonic concerts of last year. After the pub- 
lic rehearsal Colonne wrote the following letter to 
Richard Arnold, vice president of the Philharmonic: 


My Dear Frienp—I cannot wait until this even- 
ing to tell you of the artistic pleasure which the or- 
chestra of the Philharmonic Society gave me yes- 
terday during the execution of our long and difficult 
program. Vigor, harmony, expression—these are 
the qualities of which your marvellous orchestra 
gave proof yesterday afternoon. And when I think 
that such splendid results were obtained in a few 
hours of rehearsal I must confess that it is due not 
only to the merit of the players but also to the 
sympathy with which they have honored me. I 
therefore ask you, my dear friend, to express to 
your co-workers my admiration and my grateful- 
ness, and to assure them that I will always treasure 
my very short 


the most cordial remembrance of 


visit among you 

Andrew Carnegie was one of the several sub- 
scribers who wrote Mr. Arnold to assure him of 
their appreciation and pleasure. Mr. Carnegie 
wrote: “I was entranced by last night’s concert. I 
never realized before so fully that as the conductor 
is, so is the orchestra.” This is a point that was 
realized long ago by THE Musicat Courier and 
unceasingly pointed out to its readers. Mr. Car- 


negie’s covert disapprobation of last year’s Philhar- 
monic leader comes late, but it does not carry any 
the less weight for all that. 





. tenth anniversary of the death of Tschai- 

kowsky (November 5) has called to mind 
many anecdotes of the composer, and among them 
his own account of his first appearance as a con- 
In 1886 the production of his opera “Der 
Frauenschuh” was con- 
templated at the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow. 
Everything was ready 


ductor. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 
AS A CONDUCTOR. 


when the capellmeister fell sick and all became con- 
fusion. Tschaikowsky then formed the heroic reso- 
lution to be his own conductor, and, encouraged by 
his friends and relying on the good will of the pub- 
lic, he stepped up to the conductor’s desk on January 


19, 1887. He conducted the premiére of his opera 
throughout. He was then forty-seven years old. 
Later he wrote about this appearance: “In these 


days a genuine capellmeister, in addition to the qual- 
ities dependent on his original endowments, requires 
the experience of years. When it is considered that 
I had not such experience, my début may be de- 
scribed as a success. Yet I remain convinced that I 
lack genuine talent for conducting and the union of 
those moral and physical qualities which make out of 
a musician in general a capellmeister in particular.” 
He tells us that after this first experiment he con- 
ducted a few months later, at St. Petersburg, a con- 
cert of which the whole program consisted of his 
Here again his conducting was 
crowned with success. Yet he adds: “To my great 
astonishment I heard from the lips of people, in 
whose judgment I had full confidence, such flatter- 
ing opinions about my directing that I was quite 
delighted and proud that I had triumphed over my- 
self, over the cruel, tormenting moral sickness from 
which I had suffered so severely my whole life long, 
and which is called ‘bashfulness.’ A well known 
critic who never spared me in his criticisms, and had 
said when I made my début as composer, “Tschai- 
kowsky is good for nothing, he has not a spark of 
talent’—even this harsh judge could not repeat often 
enough that I was an excellent conductor. But I 
believed him as little in this case as I did in the 


own compositions. 


other.” 

Tschaikowsky was one of those rare musicians 
who have the courage of their convictions strongly 
enough to express them, whether in private or pub- 
lic, before few people or many. 

Prof. Anton Door writes regarding the great Rus- 
sian: 

Up to 1862 Tschaikowsky knew of Wagner's music only 
such fragments as are usually played in the concert halls. 
One would have supposed that a young man easily sus- 
ceptible to new impressions would have been enthusiastic 
over the concerts which Wagner himself gave in Russia 
in 1863; but Tschaikowsky remained cool and skeptical 
The “Lohengrin” prelude in particular, which aroused the 
audience to an indescrible pitch of enthusiasm, made no 
impression at all on him. The said of his 
experiences thirteen years later, when he attended the first 
Nibelung performances at Bayreuth. But the time came 
when he, too, was overwhelmed by the genius of the Bay- 
It was in 1886 that he became acquainted 
He had only the 


same may be 


reuth meister. 
with the “Parsifal” music. 


yet he was thrown into a state of ecstasy, especially over 


vocal score, 


the last scene of the first act. 


shows more clearly the change in the 
taste of Berlin than the increasing 
chamber music, and Dr. Leopold 
as confirmation the observation that 





OTHING 
musical 
popularity of 
Schmidt adds 
of ten musical performances in a week four or five 
are devoted to chamber music. 
We cannot help regarding this 
change merely brought about by 
a plethora of orchestral sym- 


SIGNS OF 
THE ZODIAC. 


phonic performances, but a change which indicates a 
simpler, purer and more personal appreciation of 
music per se. The opera under any circumstances, 
whatever school it may belong to, is overlaid with 


stage accessories and theatrical devices. In the 
older school of opera the libretto plays a leading 
part, and the “star,” be it tenor or soprano, an able 
bodied gentleman or a fair lady, is the greatest at- 
traction. Wagner proclaimed his works as music 
dramas, relying for much of their effect on a blend 
ing of the plastic arts, and if we may judge by audi- 
ences at the New York Metropolitan Opera House, 
the mise-en-scéne, the dresses of the women, and 
the fashienable chatter of the boxholders have as 
much to do with gathering together an audience as 
the music of Richard Wagner. 

In the chamber music concerts all disturbing ele- 
ments are absent; women do not come to see and be 
A little while 
concerts were 
frequented by 


seen, and all come to enjoy music. 
ago, even in Berlin, chamber music 
few and far between, and they were 
only a few of the elect lovers of Frau Musica. 
Their new popularity, therefore, shows a distinct 
development of artistic taste, a development in the 
noblest direction. With the small hall in which 
such entertainments take place, and with the smaller 
number of artists who appear, there arises a more 
intimate relation between the performers and the 
audience, and when the former consist of artists of 
strong personality the performance rises to the 
highest sphere. In another respect, too, these cham- 
ber music concerts demand closer attention on the 
part of the hearer to the ensemble. In older days 
the Berlin demand was for great virtuosos, each of 
whom was a “star,” but today with the increasing 
number of admirable artists, the German worship 
of has declined, and both 
hearer and player prefer the ensemble to the star, 


the acrobatic “stars” 


shine it ever so brightly. The change is one in the 
right direction, and is one for which all music lov- 
ers may congratulate themselves. In this respect, 
as in some others, New York has much to learn. 
The first discouraging “star” 
chamber music organizations, with 
That sort of thing smacks too much of the circus 
and is too directly connected with the box office to 
assist in building up the healthful musical atmos- 
However, the celestial 
A cloud of pub- 
lic opposition will some day dim the “stars” and the 


lesson consists of 


“star” leaders. 


phere which this city needs. 
signs are favorable, though faint. 


rain of common sense will wash away these rank 
growths in music. When? In due time. Great 

things move slowly. 
WE* publish herewith a circu- 
lar of the New York 


ar 


BUSINESS IS 
BUSINESS. 


Tribune which gives evidence 

that the daily press is anxious to pursue its usual 
commercial system of getting advertisements: 

New York, Nx 

DEAR The New York 

its compliments, and desires to inform you that 

it will publish a full 


vember 19, 1903 
SIR Tribune presents 
next Sunday, November 22, 
page of photos of grand opera stars who will be 

heard here in the season opening next week 
Our purpose in calling your attention to this is 
to enable you to place your order in advance with 
your dealer, as the demand for this issue will be 
Yours respectfully, 
THe New 


very large. 


York TRIBUNE 

In this circular it will be seen that the opera stars 
of the Metropolitan are the subjects that are to at- 
tract the sale of the paper, all of which is, as we say, 
commendable ; but if commendable in a daily paper 
why not commendable in a weekly paper; and why 
should not the critics of these same papers also pur- 
sue business? There is no reason whatever why in 
the United States all of us should not follow out 
the general rule of trying to make money, and to 
make money anyway. The only objection of THE 
MusicaL Courter to the plan is the effort to dis- 
guise it, and the exposure of this hypocrisy is one 
of the duties which this paper owes to those whom 


it exposes. 





ae id is not good for an artist to be born in opu- 
lence,” wrote Rubinstein. It is not bad either 
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HE Metropolitan Opera House opened its doors 

on Monday evening with a performance of 
“Rigoletto.” This marked the beginning of a series 
of operatic productions, which will extend through- 
out the best part of the winter. Opera is to be given 


in German, in Italian and in 
AS TO THE French, by German, Italian and 
OPERA. French artists. The conductors 


are foreigners, the chorus are for- 
eigners and the stage managers are foreigners. 
There will be no opera in English, and of the few 
Americans engaged as singers the majority are 
frankly advertised as free pupils at the Metropolitan 
Opera House training school, where they are taught 
by German and Austrian teachers. 

The attitude of THe MusicaAL Courier on the 
subject of opera in this city by foreign singers and 
in foreign languages is too well known throughout 
the musical world to need further elucidation at this 
moment. Suffice it to say that this attitude of THE 
Musicat Courter, already productive of much good 
in many directions, will be consistently and vigor- 
ously maintained in the future, and in fact until such 
time as we shall have an English opera, sung by 
Americans, in the English language. 

We cannot encourage an opera conducted on lines 
to the native compos- 
and We 


courage an opera that adopts the 


antagonistic growth of 
cannot en- 


“star” 


ers, conductors singers. 
sys- 
tem, and thereby ruins the musical market for 
American singers in America. We cannot en- 
courage an opera that is instituted by the frivolous 
society set of New York mainly to serve as a place 
of nightly rendezvous, as a vast parlor for the dis- 
play of fashions, as a marriage mart and as a mod- 
ern school for scandal. We cannot encourage an 
opera that absorbs the entire money available for 
musical entertainment in New York, and makes it 
impossible to find a public for symphony concerts, 
for recitals and for every other form of absolute 
music. And lastly—and most urgently—we cannot 
encourage an opera which advocates the theory that 
nothing musical is good which comes out of 
America. 

We have long known Mr. Conried as a man of 
artistic instincts. We are aware that after his elec- 
tion as the director of the opera he tried hard to in- 
stitute reforms, to abolish the ‘star’ system, to en- 
gage Americans and to formulate a new plan for re- 
hearsals, &c. All these worthy schemes failed sim- 
ply because the social machine back of the opera is 
stronger than Mr. Conried. In society “reform” of 
any kind is regarded as a species of pestilential 
This is not Mr. Conried’s fault, but his 
misfortune. He is tied to the Metropolitan Opera 
House system, and with it he must stand or fall. 
The friends of that form of opera are his friends; 
He had a dream of 
Arcadia for one glad moment, but he now is back in 
New York, on Broadway, and he will rub shoulders 


with the moneyed great of this town. That will not 


plague. 


and its enemies are his enemies. 


be ignoble even if it is profoundly dull. 
lhere will be good performances under Mr. Con- 


1 there will be indifferent 


ried and there will be bad; 
performances, great performances, wearisome per- 
formances and many performances. But for the rea- 
sons already outlined of them all THe Musica 
There is 
no question of business between this office and the 


COURIER cannot take official cognizance. 


Metropolitan Opera House, and there never could 
be such a question. In the matter of “Parsifal” and 
on other oceasions this paper has shown that it re- 
gards consistency as a true jewel, and honesty and 
steadfastness of purpose as a pearl above price. We 
\mericans first and foremost, and in the inter- 
ests of American music and its development, and in 


are 


the interests of American artists and musicians we 


conduct this paper. THe Musica Courter will 


continue on the course it has chosen, and hope for 
a fairer musical wind to blow soon on Broadway. 
In the meantime we intend to be fair to every- 
“dy concerned, but to show neither fear nor favor. 





Before all things, Mr. Conried’s operatic carrousel 
has begun and the performance of “Rigoletto” did 
little to eclipse such lustre as surrounded the Grau 
régime in its prime. For many, months, before a 
tone of “Rigoletto” was sung, the New York daily 
newspaper music reporters freely predicted that the 
new management at the Metropolitan Opera House 
would be “the grandest thing the world had ever 
seen.” The performance of “Rigoletto” has come 
and gone, but no such miracle occurred, and the 
prophets were proved false. Everyone knows that 
“Rigoletto” is a hackneyed work, and that its tra- 
ditions long ago have worn deep into the groove of 
routine. But therein lay the chance of the young 
management. Something might have been done in 
the way of originality, but—it wasn’t. 

The scenes around and in the opera house, on the 
stage, in the stalls, in the boxes and in the foyers 
were almost exactly the same as we have known 
them for many years past. Outside were the long 
double rows of carriages, with their gleaming eyes 
and their waterproof drivers and flunkies. In the 
entrance stood the same curious, unbusied crowd of 
onlookers, which would gape as greedily at a fu- 
neral, a wedding, a collision or a “horse down” on 
Broadway, as it does at an opera audience with its 
furs and frills and feathers and furbelows. And in- 
side, posted about the lobbies, there were the same 
stiffly starched and newly ironed aggregation of real 
society people, and their imitators, the shams who 
constitute the so called “ragged edge’’; there were, 
too, the same groups of ‘“‘deadheads,” the out at 
elbows managers, the agents—veritable barnacles of 
the musical profession—singers who are sung out 
and singers who have not yet begun to sing; the 
same furtive eyed band of newspaper parasites, the 
same wholesale and retail merchants and their wives 
and daughters; and in the galleries the same en- 
thusiastic regiment of students, Italian peanut ven- 
dors, clerks and shop girls. It was all a lively, pic- 
turesque sight, but it was not new. 

The mechanical and architectural changes in the 
building may be elaborate, but they were not par- 
ticularly noticeable. There is a new foyer on the 
second tier, and in it a buffet, where one can, in 
European fashion, buy ices, bonbons, cakes, choco- 
The new curtain 
The pros- 


lates and other musical dainties. 
opens sideways instead of being raised. 
cenium hds been changed to make the stage look 
smaller. The interior decorations are a dull dark 
red, tasteful rather than brilliant. The boxes still 
are numbered on the side toward the audience, like 
stalls at a horse show. The ushers have new uni- 
forms and no idea of the location of the seats. There 
is a new cake of ice in the cooler on the main floor, 
and the dents have been taken out of the near silver 
cups. That is all, if you please, and it constitutes 
the sole reforms, so far apparent, of “the grandest 
opera the world has ever seen.” 

The performance itself? Would that there were 
something extraordinary to tell. Madame Sem- 
brich was not at her best, but even at her worst 
Madame Sembrich is a far better Gilda than some 
of the singers who have done this role at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Sembrich is always musi- 
cal, always intelligent, and always a good actress. 

Caruso, the new tenor, is a singer of ordinary 
attainments. He has the typical Italian “white” 
voice and is inclined to throatiness. He phrases 
like a singer who relies more on force and natural 
ability than on fine schooling or authoritative 
method. He is stout, and slow in his movements, 
His acting was conventional, which means that it 
was unexciting. Of course, he was forced to re- 
peat “La donna é Mobile.” It must be admitted 
that the role of the Duke offers only limited possi- 
bilities, therefore no final conclusion can be reached 
as to Caruso’s real abilities. Up to date, all memo- 
ries of Jean de Reszké are not effaced. Caruso 
gave conclusive proof of his Italian origin by sing- 
ing out of tune often and unconcernedly. 

Scotti is always admirable, histrionically, as Rigo- 


letto. His art as an actor has been broadened, but 
his voice has thickened, and was disagreeably rau- 
cous at times. Of the other members of the cast no 
detailed criticism is necessary. The chorus was in 
tune, and the orchestra, under Vigna’s spirited and 
tactful baton, proved in a certain sense to be the 
most artistic feature of the entire performance. The 
players are placed under the stage as at Bayreuth, 
and the effect is grateful. 

“The greatest opera in the world?” 
any rate the largest audience of the season was pres- 
ent at the opening. 


Perhaps. At 





M* W. (not F.) DAMROSCH gave his first 

concert Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Music 
Hall, and like a good commercial drummer used his 
opportunity to express his sentiments on “Parsifal,” 
of which extracts were performed under his direc- 
Because these extracts 


tion. of 


W. (NOT F.) considerable money was extracted 
from the public, which went to 
Carnegie Hall, not to hear the concert but to hear 
“Parsifal,” the best advertised musical proposition 
that has been in the United States for some years; 
much of the advertising having been done by this 
paper free of charge. 

Mr. W. (not F.) Damrosch discoursed and dis- 
cussed ‘“Parsifal,”’ and made the statement that it 
was a religious work which should not be performed 
as an opera outside of Bayreuth, to which place it 
was dedicated and the surroundings of which con- 
tributed toward the fulfillment of the composer's 
wishes; whereas here, on Broadway, opposite 
Brown’s Chop House, next to the Delavan cara- 
vansary and directly opposite Kid McCoy’s and sur- 
rounded by a score of saloons and chop houses and 
oyster houses, it might evoke the theory that it was 
intended as a missionary project, as we look at it. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Damrosch was in 
negotiation with the management of the Metro 
politan Opera House for this season, and that he did 
not secure the contract. He was negotiating at the 
same time with the Philharmonic to make a stock 
company of the latter, in order to have its perpetual 
direction, a very good commercial idea; just as the 
Metropolitan Opera House project was a good com- 
mercial proposition with all the millionaires as stock- 
holders and boxholders as backers. It will be ob- 
served that Tue Musicar Courter always lauds and 
commends Mr. Damrosch, W. (not F.), for his mag- 
nificent skill in the line of commercialism, something 
which must not be disregarded and disdained in the 
United States of America in the beginning of the 
twentieth century when the Schwabs represent the 
maximum of skill in that direction. A 
who can emulate their example must receive the 


musician 


highest commendations from the highest sources. 
It would not surprise us at any moment to find Mr. 
Damrosch at the tape watching the stock market, 
and it is dollars to doughnuts that he knows the cur- 
rent quotations of Metropolitan Preferred Conried 
and other stocks. 

No doubt Mr. Damrosch has been reading THe 
Musicat Courier, and if he keeps up the good work 
in the interest of ethics and morality we shall take 
pleasure in purchasing his latest photograph and 
printing it on the front page of the paper to see how 
the conductor of Sunday afternoon concerts looks 
as-he is valiantly defending the policy of this paper. 
It is blaine to be seen that Mr. Damrosch feels as if 
“Parsifal” should have been conducted under his 
auspices and managed and controlled by him; for 
otherwise he would not have produced it so fre- 
quently in Pittsburg at the Exposition concerts and 
made it a drawing card for his performances in New 
York. He was nearly a week ahead of Conried, and 


the humor of the situation can only be understood 
by Mr. Conried when he reflects upon the tremen- 
dous energy which he has injected into the adver- 
tising of “Parsifal” to see Mr. Damrosch, W. (not 
F.), capturing many auditors to hear it before 
Conried gives it. 


When Greek meets Greek (other- 











wise when Sheen meets Sheen) then comes the tug 
of war, as some great Hebrew philosopher once 
said. Probably Mr. Conried never suspected for 
one moment that he was putting all his work into 
“Parsifal” for his competitor to reap the first bene- 
fits. Mr. Conried on the night of the first perform- 
ance should now get out on the stage, emerging by 
way of the new door in the curtain of the opera 
house, and give his opinion of “Parsifal” as a pro- 
duction in a mutilated form on a concert stage con- 
trary to the wishes and desires of the composer, 
Richard Wagner. He may thereby also assist Mr. 
Damrosch, W. (not F.) 
ence at the next performance of 
concert stage ; but it all goes in this country. 
is no reason whatever why Mr. Conried should not 
succeed if Mr. W. (not F.) Damrosch 
“Parsifal” is a beautiful little proposition out of 
which to make money, and there are a great many 
people in New York today who, since the slump in 
Wall Street, feel sorry that they haven't a hand in it 

We must not forget that Mr. Damrosch has also 
followed out THe MusicaL Courier proposition 
of having things sung in English. It was a pity 
that Wagner did not write “Parsifal’” in English, 
especially now that it is such a money making prop- 
osition the United States; but more wonderful 
even than that is the sympathy which Mr. Dam- 
rosch through his acts and his conduct exhibits 
It is pathetic. 


,in securing a larger audi- 
“Parsifal” on the 
There 


succeeds. 


in 


toward the policy of this paper. 
First, he tells us, after we have requested the Phil 
harmonic to rehearse and rehearse and again to re- 
hearse, that the Philharmonic requires rehearsing. 
Then he tells us, as we have already asserted, that 
“Parsifal,” and now 


Mr. Conried should not 


he tells us that these things should be sung in Eng 


give 


lish, when, as a matter of fact, we have been fighting 
for years to have English texts in operas and other 
performances. And yet people exist who claim that 
journalism has no effect, that it does not mold pub 
lic opinion! We will reserve a number of columns 
for any issue of THe Musica Courter which Mr. 
Damrosch may designate at any time and at all times 
for his use as a contributor to this publication, with 
which he is in complete sympathy, even if the paper 
does not always sympathize with him. Sometimes 
he really deserves our sympathy. At the next con- 
cert Mr. Damrosch will make another speech, upon 
which occasion we expect to have additional truth 
elucidated. If Mr. Damrosch would now go out on 
the road, as they call it, with a little orchestra and a 
couple of singers and give his opinion of Conried’s 
conduct in giving “Parsifal” as an opera while he 
gives it in concert form (against which Richard 
Wagner, the composer, protested), it would be a 
scheme that might be productive of even more solid 
substantial returns than its occasional produc- 
After 


an 
tion in New York before the opera is over. 
the opera is produced here there will be a very scant 
audience at the concert performances. Take a hint! 


take a hint! 


HE management of Carnegie Hall should see to 

it that the police department regulates the car- 

riage traffic carefully at concerts and performances 
in that hall. At the Patti concert, at the first Phil- 
harmonic concert, and at the Sembrich concert on 
Tuesday afternoon the lack of order and discipline 
was so manifest that it be- 
pe yple of New York to see 
dangerous conditions should 


in the carriage service 
came a disgrace to the 
that for a moment such 
prevail. Women on Tuesday afternoon stood in the 
rain, which the bad pavement in front of Carnegie 
Hall made worse than a well laid pavement ordi- 
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narily does, and in this rain and gulches of water 
the women stood in thin shoes waiting for fifteen 
minutes, half an hour and three-quarters of an hour 
because of this disorder and the most flagrant ab- 
sence of carriage discipline. The police department 
ought to be ashamed of itself not to take these mat- 
ters in hand for correction. 


LGERNON ASHTON, of London, writes to 
THE MusicaL Courier to say that he has 
been ruminating on the subject of whether in the his- 
tory of the world there were more clean shaven 
Mr. Ash 
ton gives the following list of celebrities who were 
innocent of whiskers: Luther, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, Humboldt, Newton, Milton, Pope, Thackeray, 
Goethe, Schiller, Moltke, Millais, Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Gluck, Weber, Chopin, 
Berlioz, Lachner, Franz, Meyerbeer, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, Lincoln, Edison, Chatham, (¢ 
Chamberlain, Rosebery, Asquith 
Some of the bearded great ones were: 
Bismarck, 


famous.men than bearded, or vice versa. 


anning, Peel, 
Morley. 
Melanch- 


Garibaldi, 


and 


thon, Rubens, Rembrandt, 


Darwin, Gladstone, Salisbury, Beaconsfield, Pal 
merston, Shaftesbury, Bright, Balfour, Harcourt, 
Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, Tennyson, Browning, 
Swinburne, Kipling, Leighton, Virchow, Dickens, 
Wagner, Brahms, Mendelssohn, Hiller, Raff, Gou- 
nod, Saint-Saens, Bizet, Tschaikowsky and Rhein 
berger. 

Perhaps Mr, Ashton will oblige us by finding 
out, too, how many of these men used bay rum 
after a shave and how many preferred witch-hazel. 
It is a point which an anxious world would lik« 
settled. 


Marcella Sembrich. 


sianaciteliibcitecs 
HE people of this city had an opportunity Tues 
day afternoon, November 18, to hear som« 
artistic singing at a song recital in the Carnegie 
Music Hall by Marcella Sembrich, one of the lead 
ing vocalists of today and probably the most versa 


The 


fixed program she gave was divided into three parts 


tile singer on the concert and operatic stage. 


and interspersed with encores after each part, and 


was as follows: 





Part I.—Otp Airs AND SONGS 
So tu m’ami Perg: 
Qual farfalletta . eo Hand 
I've Been Roaming : E. C. Horn 
Der Kuss Beet! 
Voi che sapete Mozar 
Part I1.—CLassicaL GERMAN LIEDER 
Der blinde Knabe Schubert 
Wohin? Schubert 
Wer machte Dich so krank? Scl in 
Alte Laute . Schu 
Widmung Schumann 
Wir wandelten Brahms 
Vorschneller Schwur .. Brahms 
An die Tauben ; ih Brahms 
Part III].—MuIsce_tangrous Mopern Soncs 

La Coccinelle ae Bizet 
Storchenbotschaft ... Hugo Wolf 
Einkehr ; R. Strauss 
Traum durch die Dammerung R. Strauss 
Cecilie ; R. Strauss 


There is no limit to the scope of the impression 


created by an artist like Sembrich. She covers the 
entire gamut of artistic emotions as they are pro- 
duced by music through the medium of the human 
voice and by music itself as interpreted by her; and 
at this late date it would be amateurish indeed to 
apply the usual tenets of musical criticism to an 
analysis of this program and the manner in which 
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she sang it. The versatility of the artist is demon- 
e 


usic of A 
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merica, 
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strated in the program as sung by her, for there are 
many other artists and many other singers that have 
such programs, but do not sing them as Sembrich 
does. 
What 
Sembrich is this: 


attention to regarding 


call 


First, she sings ; 


we desire to 
that is to say, her 
vocal apparatus is so finished and under such au- 
thoritative control th 
through this liberty and freedom which the control 


at she can sing at will, and 


of her vocal machinery gives her she can with aban 


any of the infractions mad 


don interpret, free from 


upon the mind by reason of the fear of disorganiza 
tion of the vocal cords. Here, then, is an artist 
whom we can test as a musician. It is not a ques 
tion with Sembrich whether she can sing, becaus« 
that is understood, but when she does interpret is 
she musicianly? And the reply to this is, that her 
interpretations of these songs in their various chron 
ological order and as schools represent her as an 
artist of interpret to her- 


ition equal, if not superior, 


ain of vocal Che 


self as an artist in the don ism. 
vocal art itself is a technical art, but the art of inter 
pretation is an xsthetical development. The highest 


phases of the vocal art are the necessary implements 


required for the culture of music, and only when 
they are finished to such a degree as is the case with 
Sembrich can we hear vocal music as it should be 
heard, provided always that the interpretation has 
the musical intelligence; the “graft” on the musical 
essence, as we call it in our present day without un 
due proclamation. Sembrich, therefore, as an inter 
preter is as great an artist as she is a vocalist—is 
greater, as we have said—and the pleasure in hear 
ing her is not only through the magnificent control 
of the vocal system in every shape, degree, mode 


and method, but the manner in 


to display before us the inner meaning of musical 
works of the greatest masters, and the significance 
which these works have when handled under such 
exquisite auspices. 

With other singers it is necessary for us to g 
into descriptions of vocal means, etc., voice place 
ment, scale, compass, character of the voice, ton 
emission, but with Sembrich these things, as 1s 
known, are understood, and that stage has passed 
when she requires criticism of that nature. It is in 
her case the question of the higher criticism, the 
question as to what the composer meant and how 
Sembrich interprets it As to diction, enunciation 
the control of languages and many other phases of 


singing that do not even enter into a discussion of 


other vocalists ; it is even a matter of surprise in her 
case, great as it is, to remember that this remarkable 


woman sings in six or eight languages equally well 


and also speaks them naturally, fluently and liquid 
ly, with a soft and agreeable intonation. Not only 
does she speak these languages, but she speaks many 
of the dialects. She is, besides that, a pianist of n 
mean order and an excellent violinist, and then she 
sometimes displays herself as a critic. She knows 
when critics know what they are talking or writing 
about. She is, besides that, a stage manager. Phe 
many operas she herself has participated in and 
studied can be stag d by her, and we would not be 


surprised at all if she could wield the baton and con 


duct an opera. So here we have what appears to be 


at the present day the climax of accomplishment in 
a woman in music, and the climax of accomplish 
ment in music in a woman. Nothing higher can b 


conceived at present, nothing more complete, noth 
ing more satisfactory, and the period in which we 
live should be one of satisfaction to us from the fact 


that we have a Sembrich with us. Long may sh 


wave—sound waves. 
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A PERSON widely known as “Reader” writes to 

Tue Musica Courter as follows: “Will 
you kindly publish a list of the principal piano 
works of César Franck and Richard Strauss?” 

= <= 

César Franck, although an organist, was not 
overfond of the piano as a solo instrument. Of 
original compositions I have seen only his “Prelude, 
Choral et Fugue,” “Les Djinns,” for piano and or- 
chestra (in symphonic style), and a rather tame Bal- 
lade. The catalogues tell of a “Prelude, Aria et 
Finale,” an Eglogue, a Caprice and “Prelude, Fugue 
et Variations,” for piano and organ. Of arrange- 
ments and transcriptions for two and four hands 

“Three Melodies of Schubert,” “Les 
“Le Chasseur maudit,” “Le Rédemption” 
and so forth. 


there are 


Eolides,” 
s= <= 
I had nearly forgotten Franck’s “Symphonic Va- 
riations,” for piano and orchestra, formerly a pet 
number of Pugno. 
ce 
Richard Strauss plays the piano exceedingly well 
and wrote original music for it in his early youth; 
but since the beginning of his “greater’’ career— 
with the completion of “Don Juan,” in 1881— 
Strauss has confined himself mainly to orchestral 
There is one exception, the piano 
Strauss’ op. 


and vocal music. 
setting of Tennyson's “Enoch Arden.” 
3 was a set of five piano pieces, of the kind that the 








SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


Germans fitly call “Stimmungsbilder.” In them 
there is no trace of the future musical reformer. 
Op. 5 is a Sonata for piano, in B minor. The form 
and the treatment are conventional. The finale is 
In op. 9, five pieces 


reminiscent of—Mendelssohn ! 





for piano, there are strong suggestions of an inde- 
pendent musical spirit. The “program” tendency 
has become apparent, for in contradistinction to his 
op. 5, Strauss here names his compositions, “Auf 
stillem Waldespfad,” “An einsamer Quelle,” “In- 
termezzo,” ‘“Traumerei” “Heidebild.” The 
“Burleske,” D minor (without opus number), for 


and 
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piano and orchestra, completes the small list of 
Strauss’ original piano works. Other compositions 
in which he has used the instrument are the Sonata 
for ‘cello and piano, F major, op. 6, the Quartet, 
C minor, op. 13 (for piano, violin, viola and ’cello), 


and the Sonata, for violin and piano, E flat, op. 18. 


sS <= 
There are published in this column today four in- 
teresting old photographs, found in Paris last sum- 
mer by the chief editor of THe Musicat Courter 
One picture is that of Franz Liszt, whose small 
claim to distinction lies in the fact that he was the 


greatest pianist of his day and one of its greatest { 


composers ; that he was a wit, philosopher, courtier, 
linguist, scholar, philanthropist, orchestral leader ; 
that he first introduced the custom of giving piano 
recitals and of playing therein from memory and 
from the works of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann ; that he was the faithful friend of Wag- 
ner in his darkest days, and the indefatigable pro- 


ducer of Wagner’s works when they were wanted , 


neither by the public nor by the musicians ; that h« 
was the centre of an intellectual court in Weimar 
which attracted the visits of the finest minds in 
Europe ; that he developed the technics on which is 
based the whole fabric of modern piano playing; 
that the grand piano of today was conceived to suit 
his playing ; and that—but why go on with this list 
of minor accomplishments? These things were 
mere trifles, and it is truly a pity that during all his 
long lifetime poor Liszt did nothing to impress some 
present day critics with the fact that he was a great 
man. 
=E- & 

The other three pictures are those of Thalberg, a 
master of arpeggios, possessor of a pretty tone and 
compiler of ephemeral transcriptions ; 
Litolff, who was called by the pianists a good pub- 
lisher, and by the publishers a good pianist ; and the 
only Patti, in a charming garb, and in the halcyon 
period of her personal and vocal charm. 

The Leipsic publisher, Kistner, owns the copy- 
right on Raff’s notorious “Cavatina.” In the Kist- 


operatic 


ner catalogue one may read that this piece, the per- 
ennial pride of the violin amateur, has been arranged 
for orchestra, for brass band, for violin with or- 
chestra, for violin with the accompaniment of a sec- 
ond violin, viola, ’cello and double bass; for viola 
alta, for ’cello and piano, for double bass and piano, 
for flute, for English horn, for harmonium alone 
and with piano, for harmonium with violin or ’cello 
and piano, and for organ. The tuba and the Sarrou- 
saphone seem to have been overlooked. Incidentally 
the dear old “Cavatina” is a bit of real melody and 
deserves its undiminished popularity. 


Ss <= 

Dear Sir—My letter in THe Courter asking for two 
violin programs of six numbers each from compositions 
appearing since Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps, brought out 
not only the answer in THe Courter, but I also received 
a reply by letter which suggests some novelties and which 


you may consider worth publication. It was from Victor 
Kiizdo and the programs were as follows: 

f 
EL is a cho oben ase sas oun eae oe — ..-F. Ries 
NEMS is foe bevrneeneten Nachez 
DOE ocvab wae Lotto 
CE. «0-055: Bohm 
Eolienne...... R. Koehne 
Polonaise .. Laub 
Echos de Puzta ; Hubay 

iI 


Introduction and Rondo Saint-Saéns 


Andante Thomé 


Religioso. .. 
Ambrosio 
Slunicko 
Sgambati 
J. White 

Nachez 


Homer ReepD 


Canzonetta ain 
Vorspiel and Scherzo 
Andante Cantabile and Serenade Neapolitaine 
| 
First Hungarian Rhapsody 
Very truly, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 19, 
A German writer who has just committed a new 
book on Richard Wagner, says, according to the 
New York Evening Post, that “Wagner, too, was 
a human being, and he remained so while he lived. 
It herewith 


1903 


This must be expressly noted.” is 


noted, gratefully and humbly. 
J €& 
Patti anecdotes, if they be not overripe with tell- 


ing, are beloved of the news editor at the present 
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time. Have you ever read what the lamented Ar- 
temus Ward wrote after he heard Patti sing “Com- 
Here it is: 


in’ Thro’ the Rye”? 
“When she sung ‘Cumin’ Threw the Rye,’ and spoke of 


I didn’t 


that Swayne she deerly luvd herself individooully 














wish I was that air Swayne. No, I guess not. Oh cer 
tainly not. (This is Ironical. I don’t meen this. It’s a 


way I hav of goakin.”’) 


And Artemus painted her portrait: ‘Her ize is a dark 
bay, the lashes bein’ long & silky. When she smiles the 
awjince feels like axing her to doo it sum moor & to con 
tinner doin’ it 2 a indefinit extent. Her waste is one 
of the most bootiful wastisis ever seen. When Mister 
Strackhorse led her out I thawt sum pretty skool gal, who 
had jest graduatid frum pantalets & wire hoops, was 


cumin’ out to read her fust composishun in public. She 
cum so bashful like, with her hed bowd down, & made sich 
a effort to arrange her lips so thayd look pretty, that | 
wanted to swailer her. She reminded me of Susan Skin 
ner, who'd never kiss the boys at parin’ bees till the candles 
was blow’d out. Miss Patty sung suthin or ruther in a 
furrin’ tung I don’t know what the sentimunts was 
For awt I know she may hav bin denouncin my wax fig 
gers & Sagashus wild beests of Pray, & I don’t much keer 
ef she did. When she opened her mowth a army of mart 
ingales, bobolinks, kanarys, swallers, mockin’ birds, esset 
tery, bust 4th & flew all over the Haul. Go it, little 1, sez 


I to myself, in a hily exsited frame of mind, & ef that 


of these dase don’t do the fair thing by ye, yu kin always 
hav a home on A. Ward's farm, near Baldinsville, I 
jianny.”” 
J € 
In London he is billed as “M. José Hofmann.” 
Why, Pan Josef? 


Che old story of Bach’s early troubles has been 
revived. In the year 1706, when he was organist 
at Arnstadt, he was summoned before the Consis- 
torial Court to answer to the following charges: 

I. That he had overstayed his leave of absence 
in going to Lubeck to hear Buxtehude. 

II. That he introduced “wonderful variations 
and modulations” in the musical service. 

III. That he had no authority over his pupils, 
who used to play ball during service, in an “un- 
seemly place.” 

IV. That he went to pothouses during service. 

V. That he allowed a strange “Jungfer” to sing 
in the choir. 

Bach escaped dismissal by promising to be good, 
or at least better. But who was the “fremde 
Jungfer’’? 

= <= 

lhe Boston Herald tells how vocal pupils wsee 
taught in the school of Mazzocchi early in the 
seventeenth century: 

In the morning, one hour to sing difficult pas 
sages, one hour to study literature, one hour of 4n 
struction before a mirror to avoid disagreeable 


movements of forehead, eyes, mouth. In the after 
noon, a half hour to theory, a half hour to counter 
pointing a given theme, an hour to putting into 
practice by composition the contrapuntal lesson, an 
hour to literaturé The rest of the day to the 
harpsichord, accompanying oneself, or compos 
ing a psalm or canzonetta; and sometimes the 
pupil sang single tones to an echo near a hill, for 
the echo served as a looking glass to show tonal 
imperfections. The pupil was taken to hear all 
famous singers, and he was obliged to criticise 
them to his master; and he heard music of all 
kinds. If he had-a cold, he would play over songs 
at the harpsichord and discuss embellishments with 
his teacher 
Times have changed. The curriculum of the 
modern vocal pupil is something like this: Break- 
fast, newspapers and manicuring in bed. Rise at 
11 a. m. Dress, and attend to correspondence. 
Begin practice at 12 m. Sing scales and tones for 
five minutes, play thirteen coon songs on the piano, 
and sing “Elsa’s Dream” once, with full voice. 
Read novel and eat bonbons. Luncheon at 1 p. 
m. Dress and matinee at 2 p. m. Walk 
on Broadway and take tea at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Get home at 6 p. m. Eat bonbons 
and read the evening paper. Sing Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” twice. Dress and dine at 7 p.m. At 8p. 
m. play “Elsa’s Dream” loudly on the piano and 
pretend that you do not hear the ringing of the 
doorbell. Talk until 11:30, and then see him to the 
door. At 11:45 eat bonbons and read novel in 
bed. At 12:30—it being too late then for vocal 
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practice—put novel and bonbons under your pillow 
and go to sleep. 
= & 

Rollinat is dead, to whose “Vilanelle du diable” 
Charles Martin Loeffler composed his graphic sym 
phonic poem heard here last winter. In the Berlin 
Tageblatt, Rollinat’s friend, Deschamps, draws an 
interesting sketch of the poet’s personality. He 
says: “Maurice Rollinat was famous twenty years 
ago when he helped to establish in the Quartier 
Latin the club of the Hydropaths. The creed of this 
club was to feel more fear of water than of anything 
else in the world.”” The Hydropaths, moreover, were 
the authentic descendants of those Romanticists, like 
Gautier, Borel and O’Neddy, who wore their mus 
taches a la Vercingetorix, their hair a la King 
Clodion, and who wore doublet and hose when 
they attended the premiére of “Hernani.” Des 
champs gives one an inkling of Rollinat’s cheer} 


Kount or royal duke which you'll be pretty apt to marry 1 | fulness by citing the following list of his poems: 


“The Hypochondriac,” “The Evil Eye,” lee 
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f the Beheaded,” “The Dead Eyes,” 


“The Song 
“The Star of the Lunatic,” “Fright,” “The Insane 


Headsman,” “Slow Agonies,” “The Death Knell,” 
"a Jecomposition”’ and “The Silence of the Dead!” 
ee 


Che English papers often poke fun at us for aly, 


. . 7 
lowing our pens to wander in purple and yellow 


fields. How is this, from Musical News, of Lor- 
don? 
“That charming little jaguar Kubelik, the Ameri- 


can lion, draws from his tawny violin the loveliest 


tone, without exaggeration, in the world \fter 
Kubelik’s, Ysaye’s music is dull, and Sarasate’s 
tarnished—I speak of the actual sound For 


Ysaye’s tone is a cloudy chrysoprase, Sarasate’s fine 
gold, and Kubelik’s an opal with a heart of green 
fire, so rich, changeful, dreamy and remote, it is like 
some irresistible fairy voice that lures away the souls 
of beasts, like the unearthly voice of the bird in 
‘Siegfried,’ that tosses its shimmering emerald notes 
among the copper beeches of the forest; it has the 
fatal sweetness of the Rhinedaughters when they 
sing to Siegfried. I could imagine pythons, whose 
sinuous, many colored splendors are like Wagnerian 


87 


+ 
harmonies, and sleek, music loving panthers and 
leopards—keen elemental critics all—obedient to its 
f spell. 


“In fact, no four footed or gliding, critical Paris 
would hesitate to throw his apple to the exquisite 
take its accus- 


Bohemian. And the prize woul 
tomed course. For beauty is literally Kubelik’s 
genius; his detractors haven’t yet found out this 
Absolute beauty, such as we meet with in ‘Die Meis 
tersinger,’ which to me is a kind of Tone Persian 
paradise, as.‘Tristan’ is a Tone Taj Mahal. Indeed, 
if the hundred bulbuls of that truly Oriental rhap 
sody could be caught and caged in one violin its 
player would of necessity be Kubelik.” 


‘ 


tN 
\ 
f), 


A noted violin expert, fresh from Berlin, came 
to New York last week and went to some concerts. 
He was moved to ask: “Haven’t you any pianists in 
New York?” Not many. There are only a few of 
us left. LEONARD LIEBLING 


Conried Wins. 


> 


UDGE LACOMBE, of the United States Circuit 
Court, yesterday denied the motion for an in 
junction in the “‘Parsifal” case. 


HE music reporter of the New York Sun at- 
tended a violin concert last week and heard 

the player perform Chopin’s E flat Nocturne. No 
one else heard it. On the contrary the musical list 
eners heard quite clearly that the nocturne was in 
the key of D, and knew that it had been transposed 
from its original key of D flat. It was a good guess 
for the Sun reporter—only half a tone out of the 
way. He himself says in his report of this very 
concert: “In violin playing, as in rifle shooting, a 
miss is as good as a mile.”” The same undeniable truth 
holds good in published criticisms of music Che 
Sun reporter missed by only half a tone, to be sure, 
but the riddle is how he could have missed at all 


for the E flat Nocturne is as familiar to the veriest 


musical amateurs as their A B ¢ It surely could 


not be that the Sun reporter is tone deaf? 


= 
A DISPATCH frem Terre Haute, Ind., Monday 

stated that fifteen pupils of the Waveland 
High School were expelled because they refused to 
sing high A in class singing lhe pupils it is re 
ported refused to take that note The singing 


teacher insisted that they must \s the principal 
sided with the teacher the young people were sent 
homt lf that principal had known anything about 


the formation of the vocal cords he might have 


sent the teacher home Chere is hardly one voice in 


1 A naturally, that is 


a hundred that can sing hig 
before the voice has had systematic training. Yell 
ing :s one thing and singing another Che fifteen 


} 


pupils that refused to yell and strain their voices 


must be young people of judgment and artistic in 
stinct. Robert Schumann said: “If you would be 
musical sing in the middle parts.” The prevailing 


ignorance of special teachers in our public schools 
mie Music li 


amounts to nothing less than a 


art should be taught by the best masters and rot by 
persons who do not even understand the fi 
mental principles of the study they profess to tea 


Enoch Yerkey Dead, 


Enoch Yerkey hie musician < General Lee's staff 
during the Civil War, died Sunday at Kincl W. Va 


Mr. Yerkey was in his seventy-second year 
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New York, November 23, 1903. 
ADAME MEYSENHEYM'’S first 
musicale took place at her residence studio 
Thursday evening. Judging from the large 
attendance, the interest displayed and the 
vigorous applause, Madame Meysenheym’s 
may well feel proud of her work. 
Elizabeth Long’s singing of the “Queen of the Night” 
voice to much ad 


students’ 


aria showed her beautiful coloratura 
vantage; she sang it in the difficult original key with the 
high F’s. Florence Cohen is another coloratura soprano 
with a powerful voice; she sang the Polacca from “Mig- 
non” in fine style, and ‘Wenn der Frithling auf die Ber 
gen steigt” as an encore. Josephine Bouvier’s clear so- 
prano voice shows marked improvement, and her singing 
of “For All Eternity” called forth much applause. Ve- 
rona Miller, the youngest of the singers, gives promise 
of becoming a fine contralto. She Bohm’s “Still 
Augusta Fischer, with a warm 


sang 
wie die Nacht” very well. 
mezzo soprano voice and good German, singing the aria 
“Der Waffenschmied,” came in for her share of 
appreciation. Adele singing 
nowadays, sang the Pamina aria from Mozart's ‘Magic 
Flute,” and later “Elsa’s Dream.” She seems one of our 
coming singers. P. Kupfer has a fine baritone voice, 
which he uses well, and sang an aria from “Undine.” 
Mr. Tetamo, who came to hear the singers, amiably con- 
sented to play some of his own compositions, thoroughly 
delighting those present. Madame Meysenheym united 
Mr. Kupfer in a duet from Mozart's “Marriage of 
Figaro,” much enjoyed. Madame Meysenheym’s fin 
ished art and pleasing personality made the number note 
worthy. Mr. Riezler was the efficient accompanist, great 


ly assisting the singers. 


irom 


Recht, who is considerable 


with 


PS 
— 


<= 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts provided a 
genuine treat in George Riddle’s lecture, “The Decadence 
Speech,” at Carnegie Lyceum Wednesday 
afternoon. The lecture, first delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity last February, is most engaging. His English is 
cosmopolitan, his style easy, while behind it lies a world 
of observation. The many national failings in this line, 
the localisms, the hurly burly of this age of electricity, 
were all pointed out. He quoted Wendell Phillips and 
Henry Ward Beecher as model orators of the past, say- 
hat President Elliott, of Harvard, is one of the few 
great orators The Chicago “r’’, the Southern 
‘haouse” and the would be New York “fawncy” were all 
ridiculed in turn, and many a listener was reminded of 
l and environment. 


of English 


ing 
living 


early associations 


= & 
= 


\ testimonial concert to Lillian Kompff at Knabe Hall, 
Tuesday, enlisted the co-operation of the following ar- 


tists: Miss Kathrin Hilke, Mrs. Lillian Pray, sopranos; 


Bessie Bonsall, alto; Paul Dufault, tenor; Grant Odell, 
baritone; Ernest Thibault, pianist; Miss Florence Austin, 

linist: Mathilde Dressler, ’cellist; Wm. E. Mulligan, 
rganist, and the Victoria Ladies’ Quartet, consisting of 
Mary Mansfield, Emilie Knapp, sopranos, and Josephine 
Reed, Louise Cornu, altos. Mabel Hughes and Louis 
Rk. Dressler officiated as accompanists. Miss Kompff, 

o has been ill for some months, was benefited to the 

ount of some hundreds of dollars. Mr. Priaux and 
Mr. Dressler, of Ditson & Co., arranged the successful 
event 


= <= 


\ piano recital by Edith Milligan at the Baldwin Piano 
Studios gave opportunity to that talented young girl to 
she has much pianistic talent, as yet uncon- 
She has a good memory and a touch 

At present all she does is forte and 


that 


show 
trolled and raw 


capable of variety 






fortissimo. She smites the piano with might, all the while 
looking sweetly innocent and naive. She played: 
nt, Se Gl GR occ cccsceeeesesneies inciinnnecumnaate Saint-Saéns 


.Gluck-Saint-Saéns 
..... Tschaikowsky 





Caprice, Alceste...o.60.0000+. ‘a 
Variations, op. 19, F major... 


RID, i. Wi, TP TBs nce sso vs ves oveteseies cer scesdectannenes Chopin 
ee Oe, Se TU, BBs Fe MIR ce scvcesevcccpncecccnspesecsoeses Chopin 
Double Note Study on Chopin's Waltz, op. 64, No. 1 . Rosenthal 
Mbpalatie Tarmac csccs ccc csvccccccwvceccccescecoces Verdi-Liszt 


Adele Recht sang “Elsa’s Dream” with taste and expres 
sion, while Effim Bronstein sang with overmuch loudness a 
love song by d’Hardelot, and in a language no one under- 
stood “Danny Deever.” Possessing a resonant voice, Mr. 
Bronstein’s use of it is to be deplored 


== <= 


Christine Adler’s musicale at her Brooklyn residence 
brought forward the following singers: Misses Mollie Put 
nam Fay, G. Bauer, Jochum, B. Boerum, Mrs. H. Ingram, 
H. G. Linder, A. Soennischen, Florence L. B. Law, violin- 
ist, assisting. Mrs. Adler pupils with good 
voices, and has the faculty of bringing out the best that is in 
Some of these pupils occupy excellent church posi 
Among 


has some 


them. 
tions, and others will be heard from in the future. 
the new pupils the voice of Mollie P. Fay is very pleasing ; 
it is small, but sweet, clear and high. 

Miss Law, a pupil of Schradieck, played so well that she 
was much applauded; she presents a pretty picture as she 
plays. 


== = 


of the Cathedral 
program at 


John J. Kuhn is chairman Club, of 
Brooklyn, and he arranged a the 
Pouch Mansion, which was enjoyed by many last Friday 
evening. The artists were Misses Etta Patterson, who 
has a sweet and high soprano voice; Louise Gehle, the alio 
singer, a Devine pupil who is coming into prominence ; 
tenor Walter H. Robinson, known as one of the leading 
concert and church tenors of New York; ‘cellist John G 
Lange, and Mr, Muller’s combination of piano, two vio 
lins and ’cello. 

Miss Patterson sang well, pleasing so much that she had 
to sing an encore song. Miss Gehle’s singing of Smith's 
“The Quest” was highly dramatic, and showed her power 
Tenor Robinson sang ‘““Onaway, Awake 
The high 


musical 


and range well. 
Beloved” with authority and fine resonant voice. 
note he sang with freedom and power, and in all his sing 
ing there is present careful preparation and thorough un 
derstanding. He sang an Irish ditty as encore. Of young 
Lange, ’cellist, one can only write in terms of praise, for 
he plays with musical impulse and temperament, backed by 
plentiful technic. Those in charge were John J. Kuhn, 
chairman; Robert O. O'Connor, Edward J. Reilly, Thomas 
J. Bannon, John C. Conway, Clarence B. Campbell, Albert 
J. Dannemiller, William J. Drew, Lewis E. A. Drummond, 
Thomas C. Hughes, Robert E. Leary, John B. Meehan, 
Joseph H. Moran, Peter P. Smith and Thornton J. Theall 


== <= 


At the residence studio of Mrs. William S. Nelson Fri 
day afternoon Mrs. Robert Slimmon, mezzo soprano, and 
Basso William Harper gave a recital for a company of 
invited guests. This was the program: 

Hensche 


Oh! That We Two Were Maying 
Mrs. Robert Slimmon and William Harper 
Meine Liebe ist griin Brahm 
Strauss 


Allerseelen 
Hoffnung . . : Reichardt 
Mrs. Slimmon 

Caldara 


Come raggio di sol....... ; 
Verd: 


Quand’ ero paggio (Falstaff) : 
Mr. Harper 


Kein Feuer Keine Kohle. Henschel 


Ich bin Dein baie eee Hildach 
Mrs. Slimmon and Mr. Harper 

Absent Tirindelli 

TE iad ciocianeenewesds Walthew 


Slimmon 


Three Indian Love Lyrics 


The Temple Bells.. -Amy Woodforde-Finden 
Less than Dust.. ..Amy Wooedforde-Finden 
Till I Awoke.. Amy Woodforde-Finden 


Mr. Harper. 
Night Hymn at Sea.. Goring-Thomas 
Mrs 


Mrs. William S 


Slimmon and Mr. Harper. 


Nelson at the piano 


Mrs. Slimmon has a fine voice, her enunciation in Ger- 
The song “Hoffnung” she sang with such ef 
fect that she had to repeat it. Whether singing pathetic 
or sentimental songs she is equally at Of Mr. 
Harper not much need be said, his fine voice, presence and 
One of his encores 


man clear. 


home. 


style being familiar to concertgoers. 
was the dramatic song “The Grenadier.” 

Mrs, Nelson at the piano was a support 
celled; noteworthy was her playing in the Indian songs. 
Tea and cakes were served to the company. 
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Carl A. Gries and Mrs. Gries, pianists, have recently ar 
rived in New York, Mr. Gries having lived here from 1880 
to 1885, for three years a teacher at the College of Music 
Coming from a prominent musical family, 
studied with Pro 


not to be ex- 


(Lambert's). 
his father a leading court violinist, he 











Hanover, later with Schar- 
He taught piano in Han- 


fessor Heinrich Luther, of 
wenka and Klindworth in Berlin. 
over, and was in charge of the music at the Chiiden School, 
a high school for music and languages. Upon his depart 
ure Fraulein Chiiden wrote: 
[COPY OF TESTIMONIAL.] 
Hanover, September 28, 1903. 

Fraulein Chiiden has great pleasure in stating that Herr Carl A 
Gries, filled the position as master 
in her school with the greatest success and to the entire satisfaction 
of herself and the pupils’ parents for nearly fourteen years. Herr 
Gries is most patient and painstaking in his work; has the gift of 


professor of music, has music 


interesting and animating his pupils, and it is with the greatest 
regret that Fraulein Chiiden sees him leave Hanover, whilst her 
sincere wishes for success in his new sphere of work accompany 
him, (Signed) L. CHuDEN, 
Lady Principal 


Mrs. Gries (née Ella Dempwolff) began music study 
early, and taught in leading military and nobility families 


of Hanover. The daughter of a royal court councillor, 


she had many advantages, both musically and socially, 
studying with professors Gries and Klindworth THE 
Musical Couri&k representative has numerous German 


press notices attesting to her successful appearances in or 


chestral and chamber music concerts. Klindworth wrote: 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 


Beriin, June, 1898. 
Miss Dempwolff is to be highly praised for her attention and 
industry. Her progress while with me was great, and her pianistic 
attainments marked with understanding, animation and technical 
clearness (Signed) Pror. Kart Kiinpwortu 
Soth Mr. and Mrs. Gries are available for accompani 
ment playing. 
=s—= & 
Mary Hissem de Moss sang November 18 with the Troy 
Choral Club Gade’s “The Erl King’s Daughter,” at which 


time the Troy Record said: 


There have been but few sopranos broug to this city in ye 
who have given more pleasure to an audience than did Mrs. D 
Moss last night. She has a voice that is distinctly a sopran and 
she has a knowledge with it that makes her work stand out as that 
of an artist. It is not one of extraordinary breadth, but the quality 
is there, and with the intelligence she has it would be reflect 
on the audience if her reception had been else thar eat 
Her style might be imitated by students with n t 
capable of adopting it. Nothing in her manner suggested that 
singing was an effort, and she had a repose that in itself wa 
lelight 

November 20 she sang at the Wagner lecture in Brool 
lyn, and some of her coming engagements art November 
30, Norwalk, Conn Persian Garden,” Liza Lehmann 
December 1, Worcester, Mass., “Song of Victory,” Hiller; 
December 6, New York Symphony Concert, with Walter 
Damrosch; December 9, New Brunswick, N. J.. “Ter 


Gallia,’ 


Virgins,” Gaul; December 10, Philadelphia ‘ 
ity, with Schubert Club; 


Gounod; December 15, Jersey ( 


December 18, New York, private musicale; December 25 
St. Louis, Mo., Choral Symphony Society, “Messiah” ; 
January 1 and 2, Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
Frank van der Stucken; April 10, Washington, D. C 
“Elijah”; May 6, Brooklyn Institute. 
eo = 

Blanche Towle, the soprano, who was busy during 
the summer and early autumn singing as_ substitute 
at the churches of Anita Rio, Shanna Cumming 
Effie Stewart and others, is singing at the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn for Shanna Cum 
ming, who is on a Western trip She was told by 
the authorities last Sunday that she sang beautifully. A 
fortnight ago she was in demand as substitute at three 


different churches, but could only fill the one which paid 
best, of November 19 she was solo soprano at a 
concert by the Metropolitan Temple Choir, at the church, 
Seventh avenue and Fourteenth street, Dr. Dufft being the 
She sang Kortheuer’s ““Love’s Rapture,”’ and 
With the chorus she 
which had 
Longacre, 


course 


other soloist 
following it ““Husheen” as encore 
sang Walter Hay’s “ Arrow and the Song.” 
to be repeated, and songs by Rev. Lindsay B 
the leader of the choir. 


ee 


The 


So 


Mme. Noémi Fornier, the pianist, first prize of the Paris 
Conservatoire, pupil of the celebrated Marmontel, is now a 
fixture of New York She is a pianist of 
brilliant attainments, giving recitals and piano lessons, the 
latter at pupil’s residence or at her studio. Many of 
Madame Fornier’s pupils have achieved high distinction in 
Europe. A _ specialty is For years she 
was associated with M. Charles Dancla as his regular ac 


ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
27 WEST 67th STREET, NEW YORK. 


’Phone: 1123 Columbus 


musical life 


ensemble music. 








il 











companist, and she contemplates giving a studio musicale 


soon at 138 Fifth avenue 


ce 


Margaret Hilton Hard is arranging for a unique addi- 
tion to the musical life of the metropolis, a series of 
“Salons” to be held at the Thiers studios, 828 and 829 
Carnegie Hall, on successive Tuesdays, beginning Ds 
cember 1, from 3 to 7 o’clock. Music, art, drama, philoso 
phy, all these are features of her salons, in which the par 
ticipants are to be Edwin Markham, poet; Albert Milden- 
berg, composer; Paul Savage, baritone; Henry Gaines 
Hawn, elocutionist; Miss Grace V. Correll (niece of 
John Luther Long) as Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokio, 
and Miss Dawn Dream (both Japanese studies); John 
luther Long, author and coach, and other prominent 
artists. Miss Hard, 828 Carnegie Hall, will give further 

ormation, 


ese = 


Carlos N. Sanchez, operatic tenor, gives lessons at his 
studio, 138 Fifth avenue, where some very promising 
voices are in his care He is an experienced singer and 
teacher, a man of most amiable characteristics, who 
knows how to get the most possible out of a voice. He 
recently added to his studios a department of French, 
English diction and physical culture, in charge of Mar 
guerite Chapman-Curley, who was a pupil of Dr. Louis 
Baralt. Prof. Charles Roberts, Jr., and a post graduate 
of New York School of Expression, 1899, later a pupil of 
F. F. Macky. She has also endorsement of Daniel Froh 
man, Miss Margareta Uihlein, principal of Public School 
No. 54, and others 


eH 


[The Landon Ladies’ Quartet, consisting of violin 
flute, cello and piano, played at the New England Wom 
en's National Society affair at Delmonico’s, November 
19, and also at the large fair for the School for Crippled 
Children at the Waldorf-Astoria, November 20 and 21 


hey play with artistic unity and taste 
= = 


Robert J. Winterbottom purposes giving a 





series of recitals on the great organ at old Trinity Church, 
he head of Wall street. His program will consist of 
and modern compositions 


es 


Edwin Lockhart, the favorite baritone-bass, sang in the 
oratorio “Jairus” in Somerville, N. J., November 19 
when he was much praised for his artistic contribution 


uccess of the work 
= & 


Mrs. Jocelyn Horne, Hote! Woodward, Broadway and 


studi 


Fifty-fifth street, will sublet 


At the South Church, Madison avenue and Thirty- 
eighth street, next Sunday afternoon, 4 o'clock, Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater” is to be sung, the solos by Mrs. Smith, 
oprano; Marguerite Hall, 


{ l, alto; Dr. Franklin Lawson, 


tenor, and Francis Rogers, bass 





Francis Rogers’ Recitals. 


F* ANCIS ROGERS, the baritone, will give a recital in 
Boston, December 2, and at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York Tuesday afternoon, December 8. Thanksgiving 
Night Mr. Rogers sings before the Ladies’ Morning Mu- 
sical Club, of Montreal 

His program for the New York recital follows: 


Vittoria Carissimi (16 

Lasciatemi morire Monteverde (1608) 
Adelaide Beethoven 
Wonne der Wehmut! Beethoven 
Verlass’ mich nicht Franz 


Ein Jungling Tiebt ein Madchen Schumann 


Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet Schumann 
Fruhlingsnacht Schumann 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer Brahn 


Invocation to Sleep I'schaikowsky 





Gesang Weyla Hugo Wolf 
Morgen ...R. Strauss 
I'r Schubert 
Ml our Holme 

I Aubert 
Prospice Sidney Homer 
A Broken Song Bruno Huhn 
Song of Glennan jruno Huhn 
rurn Ye to Me Old Scotch 
June ..Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 


Anton HEGNER 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
TOURING WITH 


ADELINA PATTI. 


Address care PATTI TOUR. 





Open for special engagements 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Fermata. 
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Ernst Kraus, the tenor, arrived in New York last week 

Margaret Reid, a soprano, who sang at Covent Garden 
last year, has been engaged for Colonel Savage’s Castle 
Square opera forces and will make her first appearance on 
December 7 as Margarethe in “Faust.” 

Mrs. Clifford Elizabeth Williams, the soprano, has taken 
a studio in Carnegie Hall, where she will teach on Mon 
days and Thursdays. Her residence studio is now at 463 
Central Park West 

rhe Rubinstein Club has made some important changes 
in its plans for this year. The three concerts are to be 
given at Mendelssohn Hall and not at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
as heretofore [he rehearsals will also be held at Men 
delssohn Hall. Thursday evening, December 10, is the 
date of the first concert, The midwinter concert occurs 
February 4 and the spring concert April 14. William 
R. Chapman remains as the musical director 

The first orchestral concert in the People’s Symphony 
series will be given at Cooper Union tomorrow (Thanks 
giving) night. Franz X. Arens will conduct As heret 


fore announced, a Berlioz program will be presented 


Last Saturday evening a large audience listened t 
address on “Church Music and Musical Education” at the 
Emory M. E. Church, Jersey City, by Tali Esen Morgan 
At the close of the lecture a large choral class was formed 
which will meet once a week and be under the direction 
of Mr. Morgan This chorus will form a branch of the 
New York Festival Chorus, Mr. Morgan’s main body of 
singers 

Mme. Helen von Doenhoff sees applicants only by ap 
pointment at her studio-residence, 61 East Ejighty-sixth 
street. Notwithstanding her duties with Mr. Conried, of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Madame von Doenhoff 
will accept new pupils for certain days in the week. Since 
she retired from the operatic stage Madame von Doenhoff 
has devoted her time to teaching 4 number of highly 


promising pupils are in her studio 


Walter L. Bogert, the musical director, of Flushing, I 





I., conducted the singing at the open air service of the 
recent conference of the bishops of the Protestant Episco 
pal Church in the Pan-American States The confer 
ence was held in Washington last montl Che choir for 
this great service was made up of 500 boys and met yn 
the church choirs of Washingt 

\doli Dahm-Petersen, a scholarly musician and singer 


gave the first of eight lecture song recitals at the New 
York German Conservatory of Music Wednesday night 
of last week The lecture singer devoted his program to 


Schubert, Loewe and Schumann, and besides singing 





eighteen of the most difficult and beautiful songs by 
three composers, Mr. Petersen gave a brief analysis of « 
and played his own accompaniments There are not 
many singers who can do this \t the second recital 
Wednesday, December 2, Mr. Petersen will be heard in a 


program by Franz and Brahms 


The New York Oratorio Society repeated Elgar's 
Dream of Gerontius” at the first concer f this season 
Thursday night, November 19. An extra performance of 
the work was given Tuesday evening before the teachers 


of the New York public schools 


Both concerts were 





29 


given at Carnegie Hall. The soloists were Mme. Louise 


Homer, mezzo soprano; Ellison van Hoose, tenor, and 


David Bispham, baritone 


Mme. Helene Maigille will soon have a stud n Phila 
delphia. She has a growing class in that city, to which 
she devotes Saturdays. The other days she at the 
Hotel Somerset, on West Forty-seventh street 

Louis Shouse, manager of Kansas City ( tion 
Hall, was in New York last week looking after musical 


and other attractions for the season. Convention Hall 





owned by the people f Kansas City It se 20,000 per 
sons, and has the finest interior of any of the big hall f 
the United States Patti sings there December 26 

Last Saturday evening a lecture on “How to Read Mus 
it Sight was given t school teachers and others in the 
Second Presbyterian Churcl Pittsburg, by Tali Ese 
Morgar The lecture room was crowded and the greate 

erest was manifested it Mr Mi rgan method of sin 
plifying the teaching nusi 

C. Van der Linden, wl nducted the orchestra at the 
performances of Homer Lind’s Liederspiel Company at the 
Manhattan Theatre was formerly musical director of the 
Royal Opera at Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. Van der Lit 
den, who recently came to New York, has opened a stud 

O4 West Ninth ree 

George W. Stewart has arrive Soston after an 
tended European Mr. Stewart w yon make an 
nouncements regarding artists and musical attractions tor 
e World’s Fair at St. Lou 

At a musicale at the Hotel Brunswick Friday evening 
November 20, the following artists appeared: Mme. Abbie 
Friedenberg, Miss Fannie Stern and Mrs. Anna Belmont 
Kraus Miss Stern sang the Polonaise fron Mignor 

V Thomas, and the Flut Song from The Mage 
I n wi cl ne ec eC it She i rge 
. . ce enbtle ‘ ee ke , eg P Ad 
she has it in wonderful contt Madame Friedenberg 

every | vord 





tenary of Berlioz next week, Tuesday evening December 
1, at the First Presbyterian Chur« Fifth avenue and 
Twelfth stre« This will be the final concert in the 4 
series and a progran embracing selectior m ne 
vorks of Berlioz will be given \mong soloist 
ssist Mr. Carl are Madame Dezso Nem piat M 
Bessie Bonsal ntralto 1 Edw Wilson, baritor 

neert ec the pul N ket ssl 

Watkir M s, the Eng h bass« has beer box r by 
W. Spencer Jones, of Toronto, to the committee of th 
Cincinnati May Festival of 1904 The performance 

ace the week of May ot Mr M s leaves immediatel 
afterward for San Francisco, where he sails Aust a 
ind New Zealand He s ti ippeal I estiy s and re 

hroughout the colony 

Madame Meysenheym has a downtown stud 59 
Fifth avenue (Abercrombie) for the convenience of pu 
from New Jersey and Brooklyn. Her uptown studio re 
mains 161 West Ninety ree 

Among the engagements of Michael Banner this week 


one with the Progress Club, of this city where he will play 


on Saturday evening 
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Bispham Song RP recital. 





Mendelssohn Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, November 18. 








PROGRAM. 





Nasce al Bosco, from Ezio sas G, F. Handel 
Caro mio ben (arranged by Papini) lr, Giordani 
rhe Lass with the Delicate Air ‘ Dr. Arne 
Dem Unendlichen................ .F. Schubert 
Die Linden rauschen, from Melusine -Heinrich Hofmann 
rhe Monk G, Meyerbeer 
Waechterlied auf der Wartburg 
Ruh , 
lienisches Liederbuch. -Hugo Wolf (1866-1903) 





Auch kleine Dinge. 
Ein Standchen euch 
1, O Tod 


1isches Liederbuch.. 


zu bringen 


Kon 





-Hugo Wolf (1866-1903) 


Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst 


Auf dem gruenen Balcon 
Heimliche Aufforderung. . ' R. Strauss 
Nachtgang ; R. Strauss 
Breit ueber mein Haupt R. Strauss 
Cecilie R. Straus 
Sonnet (Tennyson) Max Heinrich 
Pirate’s Song (R. L. Stevenson) +..Hy. F. Gilbert 
Auf Wiedersehen (Lowell) .Max Bendix 
Lady Moon (Adrian Ross) Arthur Bruhns 


mIAVID BISPHAM is an artist tried and true 
and his annual song recitals here must always 
be counted with the representative musical 
events of the New York Whether 
it be in a Schubert program. or in a list of 
modern lyrics, in a lied or in an aria, in a 





season. 


text German, English, Italian or French, in any and all 
of these Mr. Bispham’s ripe and varied vocal accomplish- 
ments make his performances a pleasure to the musician 
and an object lesson to the singer. 

rhe program of last week was compiled with taste and 


allowed Mr. Bispham to wander with freedom over the 
wide gamut of his resources. It is a far cry indeed from 
\rthur Bruhns, composer of charming operettas, in 


London, to Richard Strauss and Hugo Wolf, apostles of 
the ultra-modern in absolute music. 

From a student like Mr. Bispham it was to be 
pected that he would sing well the classical old airs which 
graced the beginning of his program. Especially “The 
ass with the Delicate Air” was a model of pure diction 
The Handel number is one 
the listener a feeling of re- 


ex- 


ind delicacy of vocalization 


of those which awaken in 
spect rather than of affection 
Schubert’s comparatively unknown ‘Dem Unendlichen” 


was sung by Mr. Bispham with well directed power and 


telling accent. This miniature epic is above the effort 
of any interpreter not imbued with a strong dramatic 
ensé In “Dem Unendlichen” the gentle Schubert for 


the nonce leaves the frankly melodious mood and be- 
Mr. Bispham will not 
this kind, 


omes almost sternly introspective. 
ior a long time need to fear a rival in lyrics of 


vhere his power of characterization, gained chiefly from 
ong stage experience, gives him an inestimable ad 

ge over most of the song recitalists 
Hofmant nd Meyerbeer emphasized the work of 
go Wolf by force contrast. Mr. Bispham had se- 
tec ven of the Vienna composer's songs, and it was 
dent that he had expended loving care in their prepara- 


tion. The Wolf compositions are very much in the public 
ye just now, chiefly because of a noisy propaganda that 
n Germany immediately after the composer's sad 


‘ an insane asylum. Any movement is a worthy 
ne that seeks to gain a hearing for music which has been 
neglected or allowed to remain unperformed. At the 
same time does not follow that every composer who 
lies without having achieved wide fame is because of that 

an unrecognized master Hugo Wolf's works- 


imong which-are about 500 songs—have large claims to 
critical consideration, because they are the output of a 
musician and a student, but it remains to be seen whether 
e musical world will unreservedly confirm the enthusias- 
verdict passed upon them by a few European critics 
and personal friends of Hugo Wolf. 
rhe Bispham selections embodied completely the char- 
phrases of Woli’s art, free and often fantastic 
adher- 


acteristic 


harmoni fragmentary melodic lines, rigid 


ence to the letter of the written text, prominence of the 
piano part, and a general disregard of mo 
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ventions usually observed in the ancient art of song writ- 
ing. Wolf evidently did not, like Schumann, Franz and 
others, conceive a melody on reading a poem, but rather 
he was stirred into a series of musical moods, expressed 
chiefly by means of harmonic symbols, often vague, seem- 
ingly without definiteness, and at times incomprehensible. 
This is a system of composition often employed by those 
who have no melodic inspiration, therefore every such 
offering, even when it is from a master musician like 
Wolf, must be received with a certain reserve, if not with 
distinct suspicion. It were well to wait for a larger ac- 
quaintance with Wolf’s works and to hear some of his 
songs with melody before setting down any opinion final 
conclusive. It was a curious circumstance, by the 
way, that Mr. Bispham’s hearers liked best the two of 
Wollf’s songs that sounded less like Wolf and more like, 
let us say, Taubert! Mr. Bispham sang all the seven 
numbers with rare insight, discretion and taste. 

The Richard Strauss style of song, fairly familiar here, 
is not Wolf family, but at least it 
has earmarks of melody and can lay claim to a certain 
Some of the Strauss lyrics are mas- 
terpieces. This music, too, Mr. Bispham treated with his 
usual fine intelligence and vocal distinction. Of the con- 
cluding group, Gilbert’s ‘‘Pirate’s Song” stood out prom 
inently, mainly because of its stirring performance. 

The audience was keen sensed, for in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Bispham was not in his best voice, the nice ar- 
tistic points of his performance received insistent applause 
and brought forth several encores. He is a with 
a “personality,” and when this is said all is said 


or 


far removed from the 


symmetry of form. 


singer 





MUSIC IN RUSSIA—1902-1903. 


— eg —— 





N our “boiling down” of the two papers by N 
Findeisen that appeared in the Zeitschrift der 
Internationalen Musik Gesellschaft notices of the 
ordinary stock operas and orchestral works have 
been as far as possible passed over and perform 
ances of Russian works by Russian artists men- 

tioned. It will be that the school has to 

contend with the school of Wagner and, in spite of suffer 
ing from the influence of the master of Bayreuth, con 
tinues to follow its own national tendency 

Just 100 years ago last November the St. Petersburg 

Philharmonic Society was founded on the model of the 

Vienna institution of the same name, and last year, No- 

vember 9 to 22, it celebrated its century jubilee by a con- 

cert directed by Arthur Nikisch. The works produced 
were by composers who had been connected with the so- 


seen Russian 


ciety, the first number being Haydn’s G major Symphony, 
which followed by Glinka’s overture, “A Night in 
Madrid,” and Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,” which 
heard for the first time in the Russian city March 26, 1824, 
Beethoven 


was 
was 


two months before its production at Vienna. 
received 50 ducats honorarium, half as much as Wagner 
for his “Fliegende Hollander” on its first performance at 
Other festivals given were one on the unveiling 
the Conservatory, when a 
and 


Berlin 
of Rubinstein’s 
specially 
Rubinstein’s own “Festal” overture, another for the jubilee 
of A. A. Archangelsky, the most active laborer in the field 
of Russian church This had been preceded some 
months by a concert of the St. Petersburg Russian So- 
ciety, which was of. national the program con- 
taining a hymn by Liadow, the Funeral March from 
thoven’s “Eroica,” the oratorio “Tower of Babel,” and 
other works by Rubinstein. Professor Ssafanoff from 
Moscow conducted. 

The concert season was remarkable for the number of 


monument at 


composed polonaise by Liadow was given, 


music. 


interest, 
3ee 









In addition to Fredier and 
Nikisch, the Russians Hessin and Vinojradsky appeared 


visiting virtuosi of renown. 


at the symphony concerts as conductors. New works 
comprised a symphony by W. Solotareff, a ballade and 
violin concerto by Arensky, reverie for violin and or 
chestra by A. Tanieff, overture to “The Sunken Bell” by 
A. Davidoff, and Strauss’ Fantaisie “Aus Italien.” The 
Russian symphony concerts devoted one evening to the 
works of Glazounoff, the numbers being his Seventh Sym- 
phony in F major, the Ballade for orchestra, three pieces 
from the ballet “Raymond,” and a suite, “Out of the Mid- 
dle Ages.” Mention is made also of the oratorio, “John of 
Damascus,” by Professor Tanieff; an overture, “Don Car- 
by the young organist, Capp, and a symphony by 
Schuch 


los,” 


The leading opera houses are the Maria Theatre of St 
Petersburg and the Russian Private Opera of Moscow 
In the former, with the exception of an occasional ‘Life 
for the Tsar,” by Glinka, Wagner performances are most 
fashionable, and Wagner singers, such as Felia Litvinne 
and Van Dyck, are engaged. The novelties produced dur- 
ing the last year comprised “Servilia,” a new opera by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, given only twice. The libretto was 
weak, and the music was dry and tiresome. The “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,’”’ text from Phillips’ drama, music by E. 
F, Naprawnik, is said to be free from the influence oi 
Glinka and Tschaikowsky, although the subject and the 


incidents are those of the symphonic poem by the lat 
ter. The Russian Private Opera, conducted in de 
fiance of its title by an Italian named Guidi, has a 


repertory exclusively Russian, and the artists likewise are 
all Russian. Its program contained “Nero,” by Rubin 
stein; ‘‘Potemkin’s Feast,” by Ivanoff, and “The Story o! 
sar Rimsky-Korsakoff 
produce Italian opera on the star system was a failure 
ending in the bankruptcy and death of the speculator 


Sultan,” by The attempt to 


In Moscow there was a revival of old works, namely, 
Sseroff’s “Wrajia Sila,” and Wagner’s “Walkure” and 
“Siegfried,” and a brief resuscitation of Flotow’s ‘Mar- 
tha.” The Russian Private Opera, directed by Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, was more active. It gave Glinka’s ‘“Sarazin,” 
I'schaikowsky’s “‘Iolanthe,” and “The Cruel Revenge,” by 
Kotschetoff. <A piece by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
‘Unhold Ohneseele,”” had good success. 


new one act 

Another novelty that was given by the Moscow Private 
Opera was a one act opera, “The Saga of the City of 
Great Kytege,” by Wassitenko, founded on a cantata oc 
the same name, while at the Hermitage Theatre a comic 


opera, “Camorra,” by the Moscow conductor Esposito, 
was performed thirty times. Other productions were 
\rensky’s “Dream of the Volga,” Sseroff’s “Judith,” and 


by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The Russian 
Petersburg produced a new 


was conducted 


“Bride of the Tsar,” 
symphony concerts of St. 
suite by Witol. 
by Zelensky from Cracow, who played his overture “In 
of Tatra” and a Dance Suite. Omitting 
we may mention the historical 


The one given for charity 
the Mountains 
several series of concerts, 
concerts given by the Imperial Music Society on the cele 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the foundation of St 
Petersburg It march of the Peter the 
Great, an orchestral rondo by Bortniansky, lieder by Wat 
lamoff, pieces by Glinka, Dargomischky, Rubinstein and 


Zave a time of 


Tschaikowsky. A festival cantata by Ivanoff was per- 
formed in front of the monument to Peter the Great, in 
the presence .of the Imperial family [The Moscow Im 


perial Music Society produced as novelties Capp’s over 
ture to “Don Carlos’ and an E flat major Symphony by 
Glier, while the Philharmonic Society gave the Seventh 
Symphony of Glazounoff, another by Solotareff, two or 
chestral pieces by the young composer Tscherepnin, and 
a new piano concerto by Arensky Ilynsky, 
who belongs to neither of the musical parties, gave a con- 
cert of his own in which several of his own works, frag 
Suite “Nur and Anita 


Professor 


ments from the first suite, were 
heard. 

The summer months were, as usual, not marked by any 
great events; it is the time of café chantants and operetta, 


and the world is now waiting for the season 1903-4. 
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Cincinnati, November 21, 1903 


HE local musical event during the present week 
was the piano recital of Ernest W. Hale, of 
the College of Music faculty, on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 17, in the new Odeon. Mr. Hale 
gave three recitals last season, which attracted 
considerable attention. He is a young artist 

whose distinguishing traits are temperament and character. 
His touch has an extraordinary finesse and delicacy, and 
he succeeds in putting decided individuality into every- 
thing he plays. Mr. Hale’s reading of the Minuet and 
Finale from Grieg’s E minor Sonata was exceedingly in- 
teresting and characteristic. He was assisted by Edmund 
A. Yahn, baritone, in the following program: 


Gavotte in B minor.. : ...-Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Aria, Bring Me Cross and Cup, from Passion of St. Matthew... Bac 
Minuet and Finale, from E minor Sonata Grieg 
Song from Ernste Gesange Brahm 
Mazurka in A minor Chopir 
Nocturne in B flat minor Chopin 
Etude in G flat Chopir 
Cycle of Ten Songs, Romance ’ Von Fielitz 

Silent Woe. 

Roses. 


Secret Greetings 

On the Shore of the Lake 
Child Voices. 

Moonlight. 

Dreams 

Anthema Anathema 


Resignation 
Wagner-I zt 


Sullivar 


Senta’s Ballade from The Flying Dutchr 
Lost Chord 


Sands o’ Dee 


Creation’s Hymn 

As a teacher Mr. Hale’s success at the College of Musi 
has been very pronounced. He is painstaking and en 
thusiastic in all his works. A finished product of Albino 
Gorno’s training, he stands for all that is high and artistic 
in teaching methods and training. While he has his hands 
full in teaching, he finds time to prepare his concert pro 
grams, the interpretation of which always excite a wide 
spread local interest. Mr. Hale ought to devote himself 


to a concert career, for which he is admirably equipped 
es & 


The local event of next week will be English Grand 
Opera by Rose Cecilia Shay and her company in Music 
Hall. It will be a Thanksgiving offering, beginning on 
Tuesday night with “Carmen,” and continuing Wednesday 
night with “Il Trovatore’; Thursday matinee with a repe 
tition of “Carmen,” and closing Thursday night with 
“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria.”” Miss Shay has won great 
laurels in the South. 


it 
iN 


Although the Symphony Orchestra management had 
concluded not to engage any of the great European con- 
ductors for one of the concerts, pressure was so great in 
that direction that they finally concluded to arrange for 
Richard Strauss and his wife. Richard Strauss will con- 


duct the final concert and his wife will be the soloist 
Et € 


David Bispham, in his appearance with the Orpheus 
Club at its first concert on Thursday evening, December 3, 
will appear three times on the program. His first group 
consists of the rarely sung Handel aria (from “Ezio”), 
“Nasce al Bosco,” and Dr. Arne’s famous song, “The Lass 


with the Delicate Air.”” The second number, “The Monk,” 


by Meyerbeer, is one of the most dramatic arias in Mr 
Bispham’s entire repertory. 


ese & 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, of the College of Music faculty, 
will be one of the soloists at the popular concerts in Cleve 
land this season. On Friday evening of this week he and 
José Marien played at a concert in Frankfort, Ind. 


Se & 


Miss Mannheimer has been granted a leave of absence 
by the College of Music in order that she may give a num 
ber of recitals in the East. Her first stop will be at Pitts 
burg, where she is to give a series of two recitals under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A.; then on December 15 she 
will appear for the Baltimore section of the Council of 
Jewish. Women, and will fill several engagements in New 
York city before returning 


e 


Frederick J. Hoffmann, of the College of Music, is 
justly elated over the success of the first musical service 
recently given under his direction at the First Presbyterian 
Church, and announces another for Sunday evening, No 
vember 22 

=< & 

Ihe sale of seats for the coming season of the Cincin 
nati Symphony Orchestra opened last Monday. The auc 
tion sale of sale of seats will be at the Business Men’s 
Club. A special rate on season tickets will be given stu 
dents. Thibaud, the French violinist, will be the first 
soloist, December 5 

ee = 

\ few evenings ago the Metropolitan College of Music 
gave its second faculty concert of the season. The per 
formers were Professors Schliewen, violin, and Durst 
piano The program included a beautiful, stately duo 


Sonata in F major of Handel; two lovely movements, a 


Sarabande and Giga, from a concerto of Corelli (A. D 
1653-1712), and a novelty to the audience in the form of 
rartini's Duo Sonata in D major, a noble, classic work 
Mr. Durst played some curious old English music oi 
Wm. Byrd (1546-1623) and John Bull (1563-1628), and an 
exceedingly attractive suite (Allemande, Sarabande and 
Gigue) by the old Italian composer J. B. Lulli (1633 
1687) 
<= 

Chat old favorite “The Mikado” will be given under 
the direction of Mrs. Wm. McAlpin about the middle of 
December. Special scenery is being painted and cos 


ad 


tumes secured, and a large chorus carefully drilled, ir 
dition to a selection of fine principals 


ee 
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The pronounced success of Miss Ida Pierpont, soprano, 
who for several years past has held an excellent position 
in Newark, continues to send back echoes to this city, 
her former home. But recently she has been elected as 
soprano for the choir of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This is a decided advance in all directions, for the 
Plymouth Church choir is made up of trained choral 
singers led by an excellent quartet, of which Miss Pier 
pont is soprano soloist. This young singer was a gradu 
ate of Miss Clara Baur’s class of 1897 at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. 

== & 

The Students’ Orchestra of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music has resumed its work for the year and meets 
every Thursday night in the concert hall of the school 
Le Roy McMackin is the director 


eS = 


Edward A. Yahn, baritone, is one of the soloists select- 
ed for a performance of the oratorio “The Prodigal Son” 
at the Presbyterian Church in Cumminsville, Novem- 
ber 27. J. A. Homan. 


DON G. CHARLTON CONCERT Co. 








Asleep and Doesn't Know It. 


New Orveans, La., November 3 x 
To the Musical Courier: 
Kindly print, as soon as possible, the names of the prin 
cipal singers touring this year with Maurice Grau 
By so doing you will greatly oblige B. C. I 
The writer of the foregoing is nearly a year behind the 
times. As everyone remotely connected with music should 
know, Mr. Grau is not at present engaged in the business 
of grand opera. The roster of artists who will sing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season was printed in Tue 
Musicat Courter of August 26, page 16 
Fiction Stranger Than Truth. 
To the Musical Courier 
Will you kindly answer the following in your question 
and answer column: Is the story entitled “How Chopin 
Wrote His Funeral March,” by Felix Ziem, published in the 
Independent, November 5, authentic? 
Respectfully yours Grace L. CronKHITE 


Quincey, Ill 


The story is not authentic, though often quoted 
Good Advice. 
To the Musical Courier 


Will you kindly send me the names of several good 
schools of music or conservatories in New York and Bos 
ton? Thanking you in advance for this information, I am 

Yours Cuas. J. SpricHer 


Read carefully the advertising columns of this paper 


Anton Hegner with Patti. 
A NTON HEGNER, soloist with Adelina Patti 


ceived everywhere with great enthusiasm. Follow 
ing notices are from the Patti concert in Montreal 
Of all the artists who took part in Patti’s concert yesterday Anton 


Hegner is without doubt the most remarkable Mr. Hegner is one 


f the best iolonce sts t t has eve er 
vishingly the Lento of the concerto by I " vely ga te 
his own compesition, and the “Dance of the Fairies,” by Poppers 


Montreal Press 


The ‘cellist, Anton Hegner kewise hieved a great success. He 
is a true artist on his instrument ind exe ted wit! superb mastery 
three pieces.—Montreal Journal 

Of the artists who were with Madame Patti one single name 
seemed truly superior to the other it was Anton Hegner, a ‘cellist 
of great reputation. He played “Lento du Concerto,” by Lalo, a 


superb work; a fine gavotte by himself, and the brilliant “Dance of 


the Fairies,” by Popper.—La Canada 





Anton Hegner, ‘cellist, contributed three numbers, each of which 
was marked by grace and beauty f expression Mr. Hegner pos 
sesses a brilliant technic. “Traumerei,”” his encore number, was ex 
quisitely rendered.—Montreal Daily Star 

’ 


Anton Hegner, the ‘cellist, is an artist of great technical skil He 


was encored repeatedly.—Monireal Daily Herald. 
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Transcontinental Tour, November, 1903- 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 23, 1903. 


N many ways the program of the third concert by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra last Saturday evening 
was the most given by Mr. 
Scheel. The numbers were not only unusually 
attractive in themselves but the orchestra never 
played in better unison and with better results 

altogether. A large audience attended both the evening 

concert and the Friday afternoon public rehearsal, in 
spite of the fact that there was no artist with drawing 
powers, but the credit is all to Mr. Scheel and his musi- 

Hugo Olk, the concert- 





interesting ever 


cians, and the fine solo work by 
meister of the orchestra. 

A program which included numbers by Wagner, Men- 
delssohn, Bach and Beethoven could not but be of striking 
interest, and the works of these great masters were given 


in a way that was highly effective and satisfying. The 
program opened with Wagner’s “Faust” Overture. Then 


Mr. Olk, in a masterly way, played Mendelssohn’s E 
minor Concerto, followed by Bach’s second Brandenburg 
Concerto in F major, and in the final, Beethoven’s “Pas- 
toral” Symphony, the orchestra showed with what delicacy 


and true refinement it can play. 
J eH 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the eminent woman pianist, 
will be the soloist at the fourth Symphony concert at the 
Academy next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
which will be her only appearance in this city this season 
in concert with orchestra accompaniment. 


se <= 


Already much interest is manifest in the appearance in 
December of Jacques Thibaud for his début in this city. 
rhe violinist will play here the Mozart Concerto through 
which he introduced himself to a New York audience. 


An interesting feature of the next concert by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be the rendering of Frank Guern- 
} poem “Salammbo,” which will be 
played from manuscript. Mr. Cauffman stands high in 
Philadelphia musical circles, and is gradually devoting 
and more time to the composition of orchestral 
music. His tone poem is written in two movements and 
is a rich composition with a decidedly Oriental tinge. 
[his will be the first work of a local composer to be pre- 
sented by the orchestra this season, and it will be followed 


Cauffman’s tone 


more 


by others in the near future. 
J <& 


On last Friday this city lost one of its much esteemed 
veteran song composers in the death of Hart P. Danks. 
He is known all over the United States as the composer 

“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” which was highly 
popular more than twenty years ago, and which still has 
ye sale. He has composed other songs, including 


4 arg 


Don’t Be Angry with Me, Darling,’ and ‘‘Pauline,” but 





most of his work was devoted to the composing of hymns, 
of which fully 1,000 bear his signature. The most popular 
of these are “My Jesus as Thou Wilt,” “Ashamed of 
Thee” and his psalm tune called “Lake Street.” Mr. 
Danks was born in New Haven, Conn., April 6, 1834, and 
began his musical career in Chicago. 


SE & 


Tomorrow evening an important church musical func 
tion will be given, commemorating the tenth anniversazy 
of Rev. Julius G. Bierck, dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, as organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Saviour. The fol- 
lowing organists will participate in the celebration: Henry 
Gordon Thunder, Minton Pyne, Wassili Leps, S. Tudor 
Strang and Walter Heaton, the latter of Reading, Pa. 


=e = 


Robert Schurig, the well known baritone of this city, as 
sisted by Mauritz Leefson, gave a concertt at Griffith Hall 
on last Friday evening. The song groups included Sch 
bert’s cycle, “The Maid and the Mill,” and compositions 
by Hugo Wolf, Richard Strauss, Lynes, Chadwick, Nevin, 
Hollander, and several local composers were also heard 
Mr. Schurig sang with excellent effect especially the three 
songs of the unfortunate Mr. Wolf, who a short time ago 
ended his life in an English madhouse. 


= = 


The Manuscript Music Society gave another of its de 
lightful concerts on Wednesday evening last, in which a 
number of new compositions still in manuscript were given 
by the composers, assisted by a few other musicians and 
vocalists belonging to the society. The complete program 
was as follows: 


Sonata for piano and violin, op. 15, G major............ Gustave Hille 
Played by Mauritz Leefson and Gustave Hille. 
BOD sictn te cy hecwtdsdusedbeweswstacseccdntévesesocceseves Henry Hille 


Im Grase thaut’s. 
Der Himmel hat eine Thrane geweint 
Die Nixe, Ballade. 
Sung by Miss Rae C. Stern 
FR POM o reds ob cccavccssoccrsdeséuggecs 
Albumblatt. 
Valse. 


..William Gerstley 


Played by Miss Adele M. Zellner. 

Lccbidudinciorsccewerdvbebessubsudatesebeeeicesed Nicholas Douty 

O Death, Thou Art the Dewy Night. 

My Sweetheart. 

The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold. 

Sung by Nicholas Douty. 
Trio, for plane and StFINGB...6cccccocccccccescccsoesess Stanley Addicks 
Played by Frederick E. Hahn, Louis Trein and Stanley Addicks. 

SE & 


The Choral Society is actively preparing “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” which they will sing at their January concert 
under the direction of Mr. Thunder. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra will interpret the very complex score, and the 
soloists will be Katharine Fisk, who sang it with the com- 
poser in England; Ellison van Hoose, who has sung the 
difficult tenor role in all the American productions so far, 
and Henry Scott. 


Miss Agnes Morison, soprano, assisted by Edward 
Brigham, of New York, and Ellis Clark Hammann, of 
this city, will give a concert at Griffith Hall on Tuesday 
evening of this week. Miss Morrison will sing “Winter- 
lied” (Henning ven Koss), “Die Loreley” (Liszt), Scene 
and Aria from “Faust,” “Venetiansk Serenade” (Svend 
sen), “Og vi to vil Traede Dansen i Nat” (Rosenfeld), 
and “Les Filles de Cadix” (Delibes). 

ft 


Under the auspices of the Philadelphia Literary Maga 
zine “How to Know the Books,” a lecture musical 
given at Griffith Hall on Thursday evening, December 3. 
The vocalist of the evening will be Miss May Walters, and 
the librettist William Hale Beckford, B. A. 


will be 





MINNEAPOLIS. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., November 20 1903 


ISS OLGA KASKE, a pupil of Hermann 
Zoch, will give a piano recital in the First 
Unitarian Church Thursday evening. Miss 


Kaske will give selections from Beethoven, 

Schubert, Mendelssohn and Raff. Miss Nina 
Blackburn, a pupil of Mrs. Josephine B. Rice, will assist 
in the program, giving two recitations. 


J € 
The piano recital Monday evening at the First Baptist 
Church by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, under the auspices 


of the Teachers’ Club, was a delightful event 
ZS €& 


Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, who has been the soloist at 
the Wesley Church, has accepted an offer from the Churc 
of the Redeemer, where she will sing the coming year 


eS = 


Miss Louise Patthey, a pupil of Miss Bertha Doltz, will 
give a piano ;ecital at the Unitarian Church Friday even 


ing, November 20. Miss Frances Vincent will aSsist. 


J € 
The Philharmonic Club gave its first concert of the 
season Tuesday evening at the International Auditorium 


a large audience of music lovers, presenting for 
Theodore Dubois’ oratorio 
under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
assisted by the The 
soloists were Mme. Shanna Cumming, soprano; Edward 
Strong, tenor, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone. The 
artists who assisted were Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones, so- 
prano; Austin Williams, tenor; O. M. Keeler, baritone; 
James Keer, baritone, and Alfred Wiley, bass. Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, sang the role of Satan, carrying off 
Edward Strong has a beautiful 


before 
the first time in 


“Paradise Lost,” 


the city 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


local 


the honors of the evening. 


and mellow, and he sang his 


Mrs. Cumming sang the par 


voice of pure tenor, sweet 
solos with an artistic finish 
She 


her enunciation is clear and distinct 


has a sweet, clear voice and 


Mrs. Maud Ulmer 
Archangel 


of Eva with intelligence 


soprano, sang the part of the with fine 
Her voice is pure and warm in quality, and the 


which her work de 


Jones, 


effect. 
audience 


showed her warm favor, 


served. Alfred Wiley sang the part of Moloch in a very 
able manner. The orchestra also did fine work 
J €& 
Slayton’s Woman's Symphony Orchestra opened the 
Wesley course of entertainments Tuesday evening The 
program was an interesting and entertaining one. The 


orchestra is under the direction of Joseph Hecker, and 
the soloists are all members of the Hecker family. The 
Hecker quartet is composed of Miss Stella Hecker, piano 
and viola; Miss Bertha Hecker, violoncellist; Miss Cecile 
Hecker, violinist, and Carl Hecker, violinist. 

C. H. Savace 





THEODORE 


HABELMANN 


for many years director general of Grand opera in Europe, also 
stage director of Metropolitan Opera House and representative of 
L. Krelinger & Co., European Operatic Agency, Berlin, has just 
returned fr »m Europe, after successfully securing engagements for 
the following operatic students: Miss Sara Anderson and Mr. Joseph 
Regneas, engaged seopeemvely as first prima donng and first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Elberfeld; Mr. Allen C. Hinckley, as first basso, 
Stadt Theatre, Hamburg (al! pupils of Oscar Saenger); Miss Har- 
riet Behne, first contralto, Stadt Theatre, Breslau (vocal pupil of 
Lilli Lehmann). A limited number of students will be accepted and 
drilled in all branches necessary for a complete operatic educa 
tion on his newly built stage, with mise-en-scéne and necessary 
properties. Mr. HABELMANN can be seen by appointment only. 


Residence: 157 West 49th St., New York City. 











First American Tour of the English Contralto 


MISS MURIEL FOSTER 


March, April and May, 1904. 
AVAILABLE FOR MUSICALES, RECITALS, CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 





London Press Opinion: 


**She need not fear comparison with any rival.”—Guardian. 

“* She belongs to the very small number of artists who can convey the idea of spiritual) 
emotion with no touch either of coldness on the one side or vulgarity on the other,”—7#mes. 

“ Her voice is of beautiful quality and extensive compass, and it is manifestly dominated 
by intellectual perception of a high order.”—Standard. 

“ A singer with a mind and temperament capable of portraying the ecstasy which a deep 
nature alone can feel.—Morning er. . 


Sole Direction N. 





VERT, 9 East Seventeenth St., New York. 

















Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Fifth Concert—Review by Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 





HE program of the fifth Symphony concert, given 
in Symphony Hall last evening, Mr. Gericke con 
ductor, was as follows: 


Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream........Mendelssohn 
Concerto in A minor, No. 1, for ’cello........Saint-Saéns 
Symphonic poem No. 12, The Ideal..................Liszt 


ck csc e AUOCRE 


Symphony No. 2, in D minor......... 

Liszt’s symphonic poem, “The Ideal,” is not familiar to 
the concert goers of Boston Theodore Thomas produced 
it here in 1870, and it has been played once at a Symphony 
concert—in 1880. The music is in illustration of Schilier’s 
poem, “The Ideal.” The illusions of youth pass away; that 
which was dreamed of as beautiful and divine seldom ap- 
pears in reality, and if it does it is a disappointment; for 
tune, fame, truth and love leave man to find his only con- 
solation in friendship and activity. But Liszt would not 
accept as a refrain to the poem of human life: “This is the 
end of every man’s desire.” It was necessary to have an 
apotheosis, so he changed Schiller’s ending; he believed 
that the holding fast of the ideal and the continual realiza- 
tion were the highest aims in existence; and therefore he 
gained his climax by a jubilant recapitulation of the motives 
of the earlier and more hopeful sections of his work. 

It might be interesting to examine into the reasonableness 
of such a radical change in a classical poem merely for the 
purpose of making a Lisztian holiday; but we should not 
take the “literary” side of music too seriously. Mr. Henley 
says in his latest volume of essays—alas, it must be the 
last collection prepared by him—that “the ‘esthetic move- 
ment’ has made painting so excessively literary, that either 
it is literature in a new medium or it is nothing.” This 
Saying may be applied to much of the modern music; and 
Liszt is still modern, far more modern than some of his 
most painstaking imitators of today, who affect to dub him 
old fashioned 

It is necessary for a composer first of all to make music 
The first question here is not whether Liszt bettered 
Schiller for his purpose. It is not whether he succeeded in 
translating into tones passages, line by line, of the poem, 
but whether the music itself will stand without the mottoes 
from the poem. An argument as to whether Schiller or 
Schopenhauer were the more truly philosophic in the view 
of the ages of man would be a distant digression. 

The title, “The Ideal,” is enough to any sensitive and 
sympathetic hearer who is able to make his own program 
as it 1s suggested by the music. The aspirations, the hopes, 
the illusions, the disenchantment, and then the resolve to 
be heroic even in the face of cruel disappointment, and of 
the one supreme doubt, the firm belief in a divine average, 
in compensa ion somewhere and some time in the vast uni- 
verse to which this proud globe is as the ball rolled pain- 
fully by a beetle—these are surely in the music, nor is there 
any need of Schiller’s lines or Lord Lytton’s pompous and 
swollen translation. For the music of this poem is singu 
larly clear, as well as imaginative, and for well defined 
lines, for beauty of musical thought, for logical and poetic 
transformations of the leading idea, for nobility of expres 
sion, ‘““The Ideal” must be ranked with the greatest works 
of Liszt. In this instance simplicity is not affected naivete, 
and strength is not merely bombast 

Although the poem is long, it is firmly knit together, and 
although there is a wealth of ingenious detail, there is -10 
cessation in the flow of musical thought. There are pas 
sages of exquisite beauty; there is a broad sweep of vision; 
there is loftiness of imagination. A great, a nobly beautiful 





work that is not mocked by its title! The performance 
was a remarkable one, which reflected the highest credit 
on conductor and orchestra. Name all the qualities that 
characterize the idéal performance of such a masterpiece, 
and not one was missing in the performance of last night. 
And how familiar Wagner must have been with this score! 
How he helped himself freely with both hands for his own 
use and glory! 

Mr. Krasselt made his first appearance as a soloist in 
this country. He is young, and youth, as Liszt said, is 
the time for virtuosity. Mr. Krasselt made a most favor 
able impression. His tone is pure and eminently agreeable, 
although it is not large and commanding. His mechanism 
is well developed; he plays with feeling and enthusiasm, as 
well as with the authority of an excellent musician. The 
concerto itself, with the exception of dry and formal pad 
ding toward the end, is delightful. 

The overture and the symphony are well known and d 
not call for extended comment. The performance was wv 
a high order. Seldom, if ever, has the overture—one of 
the few truly poetic compositions of Mendelssohn—been 
played with such beauty of tone and exquisite precision 





THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
ANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, the most eminent 
of women pianists in this country who has been a 

marked favorite with Eastern audiences for many seasons 
will be the soloist at the fourth public rehearsal and the 
fourth symphony concert to be given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the Academy of Music Friday, November: 
27, and Saturday, November 28. This will be the only op 
portunity afforded Philadelphians this season of hearing 
Madame Bloomfield Zeisler with orchestra accompaniment 
and as her tour is limited to twenty performances it i 
not likely that any nearby chance of hearing her will 
afforded. As an artist she ranks with the greatest of liv 
ing pianists. 

The program follows: 


Symphony in C major, Jupiter (No. 41, B. & H.) Mozart 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra Grieg 
Tone poem, Salammbo (MS.) F. G. Cauffman 
Scherzo for piano Litol ff 
Lustspiel Overture (first time) Reznicek 


An interesting fact in connection with the fourth public 
rehearsal and the fourth symphony concert will be the 
rendition by the orchestra of Frank Guernsey Cauffman’s 
tone poem “Salammbo,” which will be played from manu 
script. This will be the first orchestral presentation of this 
work by Mr. Cauffman who stands high in Philadelphia 
musical circles, and he is gradually devoting more and 
more time to the composition of orchestral music. In this 
tone poem Mr. Cauffman seems to have caught the pre 
vailing spirit of modern music, and one eminent authority 
has spoken of it as partaking of a Strauss nature. It is 
written in two movements and is a rich composition with 
decidedly Oriental tinge. 

The most important musical event of the closing year 
will be the Philadelphia début of Jacques Thibaud. the 
famous young French violinist who will appear as soloist 
with the orchestra at its fifth public rehearsal and its fifth 
symphony concert on Friday, December 11, and Saturday. 
December 12. Thus far this remarkable violinist has been 
heard only in New York, where his playing has created tre 
mendous enthusiasm both among critics and the public 
Although very young he is looked upon as one of the 
greatest violinists of the day, and the prediction is freely 
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made that in time he will overshadow all recent masters 
of his art. As is the case with all of the orchestra’s con 


certs this season, the soloists at the public rehearsal and 
the symphony concert being the same, he will appear twic 
and these will be his exclusive appearances in Phila 


delphia. He will play a Mozart concerto, the same num 
ber with which he made his American début in New York 
, 


and the coming of such an artist will doubtless make these 


concerts the most successful thus far given by the orches 


tra this season 


WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 


Worcester, November 12, 1903 


O public announcement has as yet been made of the 


financial success of the late music festival, but 


after the annual meeting of the board in Decem- 





public will know the resul The difficulty of the 


Worcester Festival lies t 


in the finances. This trouble is not 
one which the Worcester County Musical Association has 
the monopoly of, for it is characteristic of most all other 
music festivals the country over, none of which pay, but 


many or all of which have a guarantee or endowment fund 
from which all deficiencies at the close of the series of con 
certs can be drawn upon While the managers of the 
Worcester Festival are long suffering and patient, they will 
not always brook the comparatively small show of appre 
ciation for their noble efforts which Worcester people have 


} 


The financial 


bestowed upon them in the past few years 





result of this year’s festival will compel the board to decide 
whether they go on with this event, which has made a name 
for Worcester in the musical world 

Ge €& 

The Y. M. C. A. course was opeued here Wednesday 
evening, November 4, by a concert given by the Anita Rio 
Concert Company. The personnel of the company consists 
of Miss Anita Rio, of New York, soprano; Stephen Town 
send, of Boston, baritone; Alfred de Vote, of Boston, pi 
anist, and Arthur Hadley, of Boston, ‘cellist. 

A large and appreciative audience enjoyed most thor 


oughly the diversified and artistic program provided, which 


included names and compositions not often heard at these 
concerts 
Miss Rio has a soprano voice of exquisite beauty, which 


she used to the best effect in her rendition of Arditi’s waltz 
song, “Parla,” after which, in response to numerous recall 


she sang the familiar Scotch air, “Comin’ Thro’ the Ry« 


Mr. Townsend gave a very artistic interpretation of Mas 
senet’s aria from “Roi de Lahore.” Mr. Townsend is not 
a stranger to Worcester audiences, as he was one of the 
artists at the music festival two years ago His first ay 


e was at a musicale in 


pearance before a Worcester audi 
the stud of Mrs. Carolyn King-Hunt four years ago 
when he made a most favorable impression before a select 
and fashionable audience 

Mr. De Vote presented some novelties of the piano litera 
(dedicated to 





ture, playing Denner’s 
Mr De Vot with d 


played most brilliantly the Glazounow Prelude and Mosz 


ful ‘tone loring. and later 





kowski’s extremely difficult Etude for the left hand. 

Mr. Hadley’s work in the Grieg Sonata for ‘cello and 
piano showed much depth of feeling. In | solo numbers 
he played Henry K. Hadley‘s “Elegie” with a warm, sym 
pathetic tone, and displayed a sure and facile technic in the 


y David Popper. Mr. Hadley 


when abroad was a pupil of Popper 


1 


brilliant “Elfin Dance,” | 


a 
__- 


iy 


The first concert of the Kneisel Quartet, which was given 
under the auspices of the Friday Morning Club, was held 
Friday evening, October 30, in Dean Hall. A delightful 
program was given 

The programs given by the Friday Morning Club this 
season are very attractive, and the club will be assisted by 
many Boston musicians CG 


Coloratura Soprano 
FOR TERMS AND DATES 
Address P. M. HAMMOND, 

619 St. James Building, New York City. 





SOLE DIRECTION: 


L. 6. CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 








The Eminent English Bass-Baritone. 
Compass lower F to upper B Flat. 


Paris /.e Figaro says : } 
A beautiful baritone voice and a ialented artist. 

Paris L'/i ustre Mondain says 
Gifted with a superb voice, a baritone of the 
fi st rank. 

London Datly Telegraph says: ; 

powerful baritone. Distinct enunciation. 

An admirable singer. 


and purpose 


CGHarces [REE 


In America January and February, 1904. 
“‘ Elijah,’ 23 performances last season. ‘‘ Golden Legend,”’ 19 performances, 1902. 


London Lady's Field says: | 
An artist: a man of brains, imagination 


ELIJAH’ —Stiring Eng 
A fine personation, artistic power, deft 
manipulation, every word clear. ¢ v 
ph ase its fall meaning.—/owr: wf 


“GOLDEN LEGEND” —Sunderiend 


“ELIJAH ’*- Walsall, Eng 
Never in the history of the society has a 
better selection of artist been made. His Eng.— The greatest hit of the evening 
singing was a master piece of art, affecting 
chorus and audience alike.— Press. superb.— /ournal 


his interpretation being in every respect 
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Boston, Mass., November 2r, 1903. 


RS. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER will give a 


piano recital at Steinert Hall Tuesday evening, 
December 1. The program will be: 
Toccata and Fugue for Organ, D mimor...........-s+eeeeeeeeeees Bach 

(Transcribed for piano by Taussig.) 
Sonata, op. 10, NO, 2....cccccccccccsccccccccccsccccvscccscoses Beethoven 
Berceuse, op. No. 57 (by request).......s.cecccceeverceesseecs Chopin 
OR, GR. My. BU Secascee cocscsceceevesesenes Seantetouuieel Chopin 
Impromptu, op. 36 (by request).......ssecseccecccecceenceeesees Chopin 
Valse, Op. 64, No. S.ccccccccccsccccccccccccccsccccccccecccecocecs Chopin 
Andante spianato and Polonaise, Op. 22......-.sseeeeecsesesees Chopin 
Sate, OP. GBocccccccccccccvccccccesccccscccsscccccccovescces Moszkowski 
Liebeswalzer (No. 5, from “Spring,” Op. 57)....+++++++e0+ Moszkowski 
Si oiseau j’etais (Etude, op. 2, No. 6)....-.cccccccccecccccees Henselt 
Bourse VamtasGue.ococccccccccccccccscccccsveccesecesoocosesed Chabrier 
eH & 


The program for the second piano recital by Harold 
Bauer on Saturday afternoon, December 5, at Steinert Hall, 
is as follows: 


Toccata, im D majet...cccocecccccccccccccccoccevececsccoeseovoceetoc Bach 
Theme and Variations...........sscesccccccccccccccceseccessccecs Fauré 
PCNGS PONG ric sad vcccccuvsocsovesciagesess ..Chabrier 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation, for piano and harmonium..... Franck 
(With the assistance of Wallace Goodrich.) 
Fantaisie .... TEPPCETETOCICOSOOT TET Chopin 
Dione We TW RI cca kccnccosesssvcencctevcecseavesssverss Schumann 
Beele fet WP Bae vcccccccccccncccesscsscsccvoteccceséocoossoncossoses Liszt 
Beda fb BH Wire cccccccccccctsevecccessstocesecesscesces Moszkowski 


And at Pittsfield on the 11th he will play: “Sonata Ap- 
passionata,” Beethoven; “Papillons,” “In der Nacht,” Nov- 
ellette,” Schumann; Prelude in A flat, Barcarolle, Chopin; 
‘Waldesrauschen,” Thirteenth Rhapsodie, Liszt. 


Se & 


A letter from Portland, Me., to the Lewiston Journal 
said in reference to Miss Castle’s recent appearance in the 
former city: “Miss Edith Castle, who is a new singer to 
Portland, but especially well known in Boston, made an 
excellent impression. Her voice is a full, rich and dramatic 
contralto of great breadth and power, and she uses it with 
consummate skill, showing most excellent training and 
method. In her first group of songs ‘Thy Beaming Eyes’ 
revealed the delicacy of shading and expression which 
shows the true artist, while in the second group ‘Long Ago’ 
and the ‘Slumber Song’ showed another side of her voice 
which is full of pathos. Miss Castle will always be wel- 
comed whenever she comes to Portland, as she has estab- 
lished herself a great favorite.” 

< 

Stephen Townsend rendered one of George Henry How- 
ard’s songs at the recital given on Thursday evening at 
the Berkeley Temple, “If Any Man Thirst.” Mr. Howard 
played two of his own compositions, Romance in B flat 
and “Victor’s Song.” 


Ze = 


Hallette Gilberte has set to music some of the words of 
Oliver Herford’s “Overheard in a Garden.” 


eZ = 

In the series of organ recitals at the First Church, Marl- 
boro and Berkeley streets, that of Thursday was given by 
John Hermann Loud, organist of the Harvard Church, 
3rookline. Next week’s recital will be given on Wednes- 
day, instead of Thursday (Thanksgiving Day), and B. J. 
Lang, of King’s Chapel, will play. Other recitals will be 
on December 3, by H. C. Macdougall. professor of music, 
Wellesley College; December 10, B. L. Whelpley, of the 


New England Conservatory, 


SCHOOL OF OPERA. 


Sig. ORESTE BIMBONI, Conductor, 
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South Congregational Church; December 17, James D. D. 
Comey, of the First Baptist Church; December 24, George 
A. Burdett, of the Central Congregational Church, and on 
December 31 there will be a watch night service at 11 p. m., 
when Arthur Foote and quartet of this church will pro- 
vide the music. These concerts are entirely free. 

The ensemble concert given before the Boston Art Club 
Wednesday evening had for its artists Carl Sobeski, tenor, 
and his pupils, Miss Elisa Worthley, soprano, and Charles 
W. Turner, basso, assisted by Miss Emily Enneking, vio- 
lin, and Miss Kendall, Miss Darziger and Mr. Dallinger at 
the piano. Miss Worthley’s song, “Santuzza’s Romance,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ was one of her most brilliant 
efforts. She also sang with Mr. Sobeski the duets, “Bar- 
carolle’ (Gounod) and Hildach’s “Abschied der Vogel.” 
Mr. Turner’s aria from “Queen of Sheba’ was a nobly 
interpreted thing, and the duet “Excelsior,” an old num- 
ber by Balfe, seldom sung, was given by Mr. Turner and 
Mr. Sobeski, and proved full of sincere beauty for both 
singers. The workmanship of the early French song, 
“Adieu, chere Louise,” by Monsigny, and the new interest 
of such a number as Welling’s “Dreaming” was set forth 
by Mr. Sobeski with admirable artistry, his technical skill 
and temperament proving entirely convincing. Miss En- 
neking gave “The Vision,” Bohm, and “Madrigal,” by 
Simonetti, a most harmonic treatment, and much originality 
and feeling tinged her music. The accompanists were sym- 
pathetic and a special dignity marked the entire program. 
There was a large audience present.—Boston Transcript. 


= <= 


Miss Josephine Martin and Miss Cora E. Davis, who 
appeared at S. Grahame Nobbs’ pupils’ recital in May, have 
returned from Paris, where they have been continuing 
their studies all summer under Fidele Koenig, of that city. 
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Miss Harriet Shaw has a delightful suite of rooms at 19 
Exeter street, corner Commonwealth avenue, where she is 
prepared to accept pupils or can be consulted in regard to 
concert engagements. Her studio is a very large room, 
beautifully decorated and arranged, two handsome 
harps being a prominent feature. Miss Shaw practices a 
certain number of hours daily in addition to the many les- 
sons she gives. 


== <= 


Francis Rogers, the well known baritone, is to give a re- 
cital in Steinert Hall on Wednesday afternoon, December 
2. The composers’ list on the program includes such 
names as Carissimi, Monteverde, Beethoven, Franz, Schu- 
mann, Richard Strauss, Sidney Homer and Mrs. Beach 


=e <= 


The last appearance of Jacques Thibaud, the young 
French violinist, will be at Jordan Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing next, November 24, when he is again to have the as- 
sistance of André Benoist at the piano. Thibaud has 
chosen a program beginning with the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo and including the Romance in B major, Beethoven; 
Gavotte, Bach; “Havanaise,” Saint-Saéns; ‘“Melodrame,” 
Giraud, and “Airs Russes,” Wieniawski. M. Benoist is to 
play as his solos a Sarabande, by Hiller, and the Fantaisie 
Impromptu, by Chopin. The audience will undoubtedly 
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include a large representation of the amateur and profes- 
sional musicians of the city, as the success made by Thi- 
baud when he was last heard here proved one of the mu- 
sical sensations of the season. 

eS €& 


Heinrich Gebhard at his recital in Steinert Hall Thurs- 
day, December 3, at 3 p. m., will present compositions by 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, a group of rarely heard pieces 
by Fauré, a transcription of one of the songs of C. M. 
Loeffler, of this city; two of his own piano compositions, 
and a rhapsody by Liszt. 

Ss & 

John C. Manning will give a piano recital at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Fillebrown in Newton on Friday evening, 
December 11. 

eS €& 


Mrs. Avonia Bonney Lichfield announces three public 
rehearsals, November 27 and December 4 and 11, at her 
studio, 60 Bay State road. 


ee 


A piano recital is announced by Richard Platt, who has 
just returned to this country after eight years’ study in 
Berlin. Mr. Platt comes here after having worked under 
Prof. Heinrich Barth and Mme. Varette Stepanoff; also 
for a period of six years he was a pupil of Heinrich Urban 
His recital in Steinert Hall is to take place on the evening 
of Tuesday, December 8. 
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Mrs. Helen A. Hunt, assisted by Heinrich Gebhard and 
a female chorus, will give a concert at Potter Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, December 10, at 3 o'clock. She will 
sing songs by Sterndale Bennett, G. A. Macfarren, P. L 
Hillemacher, Hahn and Augusta Holmes. The feature of 
the concert will be the first performance in the United 
States of Claude Debussy’s “La Demoiselle Elue,” a set 
ting of certain verses of Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,” 
for solo voice and female chorus. 
“Romance,” 
also be sung. 


Songs by De bussy— 
“La Cloche,” “Mandoline” 


“Fantoche,” will 


te 


A concert will be given by the music department of the 
city of Boston at the Brighton High School, on Tuesday 
at 8 p.m. A. M. Kranich will lead the orchestra, and the 
soloists will be Mrs. Christine 
Arthur Hadley, ’cellist. The orchestral numbers will be 
by Adam, Tellam, Gillet, Bizet, Gounod, Offenbach. Mrs 
Galbraith will sing an aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” 
and Buck’s “When the Heart Is Young.” Mr. Hadley 
will play the andante from Popper’s concerto, op. 24 


eS & 


Galbraith, contralto, and 


A song recital will be given in Academy Hall, Salem, 
by Miss Alice Robbins Cole and John Sturgis Codman on 
Tuesday night at 8:15. Several of Miss Cole’s and Mr. 
Codman’s friends are going down 


= 


for the occasion 
ce 

The Boston Singing Club, Mr. Tucker conductor, will 
give concerts on Wednesday evenings, December 2 and 
March 2, at Jordan Hall. At the first new works by 
Neithardt and Dvorak, part songs by West, Pitt, Nevin 
and Dvorak, and Netherland songs by Kremser will 
sung. The Orpheus Club will assist. An orchestra and 
soloists of prominence will take part in the second con- 
cert, when Parry’s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day” will be pro- 
duced. 


be 
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Music was the theme discussed by eminent educators at 
the first meeting of the season of the Brookline Education 
Society, held on Wednesday in the art room of the Brook- 
line High School, under direction of the music committee. 
The general subject was “Music as an Elective Study in 
the Brookline High School.” The speakers were E. D. 
Russell, principal of the Lynn high school; Prof. John 
K. Paine and Prof. Walter R. Spaulding, of Harvard Uni 
versity; the Rev, H. C. Spaulding, of Brookline, and 
Samuel W. Cole, supervisor of music in the Brookline 
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schools. George L. Osgood, chairman of the music com- 
mittee, presided. 
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At the New England Conservatory of Music, Jordan 
Hall, Wednesday evening November 25, a public recital 
will be given by the following students of the advanced 
classes: Horace Whitehouse, Miss Mary L. Moore, Miss 
Nellie Scheibley, Gordon Thayer, Arthur D. Babcock, 
Frank Watson, Miss Luella Merrill. 


Critical Comment on Kelley Cole. 
F Kclley Cole’s voice and art and the program which 
he presented at his recital at Mendelssohn Hall last 
week the New York critics wrote, in part, as follows: 

Mr. Cole deserves thanks for his interesting program. He treated 
the audience to five charming songs by Hugo Wolf, all well worth 
hearing, none of them heard often, some of them never before here 
The first, second and fourth are exquisite and they were peculiarly 
suited to Mr. Cole’s style, so that the audience heard them to ad 
vantage. The young gentleman's voice is pleasing and extremely 
well managed by its possessor, He sang with taste and understand 
ing, and his recital was a pleasant entertainmeut, 

It is always cheering to hear a singer with artistic intentions and 
whose performance shows the results of careful and intelligent study 
of the songs to be offered.—New York Sun, November 17. 

Kelley Cole, a tenor of many taients, gave an artistic song recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. Mr. Cole’s voice is well 
trained and is used with rare skill and taste. Mr. Cole has the valu- 
able talents of a distinct enunciation and an extensive command of 
shading in expressiveness.—New York World, November 17. 

Mr. Cole is one of those artists whose efforts appeal to a select 
and particularly cultured division of the concert going public. His 
voice is pleasingly mellow, his mode of vocal delivery beyond re 
proach.—New York Press, November 17 

Mr. Cole is a singer of intelligence; he has much to recommend 
him in the admirable care and finish of his work. 

His voice is a tenor of excellent quality. In the novelties in his 
program a group of songs by Hugo Wolf, he was heard with best 
results.—New York Journal, November 17. 

Kelley Cole is a singer of taste and intelligence. He has a tenor 
voice, which has agreeable qualities, 

Mr. Cole’s program included songs and airs by Handel, Arne, 
Monro, Franz, Schitt, Hermann, MacDowell, Chadwick and Fer 
gusson. The list was a welcome relief from the conventional, and 
for this Mr, Cole is to be thanked. A word should be said for the 
singer's admirable diction —New York Commercial Advertiser. 
November 17. 

A program of exceptional beauty was sung in a fashion which 
showed study and acquired feeling There were moments of aban 
don which held all manner of promises and fulfillment, too. A 
few scarcely breathed notes taken in high scale were of a tenderness 
which created wonder. In a certain romantic sentiment and the 
more impassioned recital, Mr. Cole did some remarkable work, his 
tone production being not only full and resonant, but also expressive 
of deep musical feeling 

Iechnically Mr. Cole has conquered many difficulties with apparent 
ease. His breathing is simple and his phrasing beautiful in its 
fluency and truth to the meaning of the text. These acquirements 
made Beethoven's “Adelaide” a finely given number.—New York 
News, November 17. 

Mr. Cole is a young American with a good presence and a pleas 
ng tenor voice which was heard to good advantage in his varied 
program. After Beethoven's “Adelaide” and two songs by Schu- 
bert, Mr. Cole sang five ef Hugo Wolf’s songs, but five were not 
too many. Such a little song as “Auch Kleine Dinge,” if sung as 
cleverly as Mr. Cole sang it, will go far toward cheering up an 
audience. “Anacreon’s Grave,” even, was a pleasant and sunshiny 
place in this concert, and the cheery philosophy of the “Strolling 
Singer” was smartly interpreted. There was one Handel song, 
“Where’er You Walk,” smoothly sung and with dignity. Altogether 
twenty songs made an agreeable program.—New York Evening Sun, 


November 17. 





An interesting song recital was given yesterday afternvon by the 
tenor, Kelley Cole, at Mendelssohn Hall. He has a pleasing voice 
and displays excellent taste as an interpreter of the best songs. The 
word best is to be emphasized. Mr. Cole chose only good songs, 
by Beethoven, Schubert, Hugo W6lf, Franz, Schiitt, MacDowell, 
Chadwick and others, and has his reward in the appreciation of 
the audience.—New York Evening Post, November 17. 

Mr, Cole has studied and sung abroad for several years, and he 
shows an easy style, an excellent enunciation and a happy taste in 
program making. He sings with intelligence and phrases well, 
and you hear every vowel and every consonant.—New York Mail 


and Express, November 17. 
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Voice Culture and the 
- » « Art of Singing, 
HAS RESUMED. 
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MARIE NICHOLS. 
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ARIE NICHOLS, whose latest portrait ap 
pears on the title page of this issue, is a val 
uable addition to the rather meagre array of 
first class violinists of American birth and 
education, and judging by the reports which 

have come to us from across the ocean is destined to take 
very high rank among living virtuosos. 

Her career up to her recent extraordinary success in 
Berlin—described by our Berlin correspondent in THe Mu- 
SICAL CouriER of November 4—is devoid of sensational in 
cidents, instead of which there is a record of quiet, in 
dustrious, untiring and intelligent but productive study un- 
der so able a musician as Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston. 
The first opportunity afforded the young woman to seri- 
ously test her artistic abilities before the American mu- 
sical public was when as violin soloist she accompanied the 
Boston Festival Orchestra on its annual tour through the 
South and West two years ago. Here she appeared under 
favoring conditions, which enabled her to prove herself a 
player of brilliant attainments. After these and other suc- 
cessful appearances Mr, Mollenhauer strongly urged her 
to go abroad for further study and to obtain the advantage 
of foreign opinion in addition to American estimate of her 
musical capabilities. Wishing to study under Halir in Ber- 
lin she preferred to become his pupil entirely on her merits. 
She therefore presented herself to him simply as an 
American student desirous to study with him, and did not 
utilize her letters of introduction. She was met with a 
refusal on the ground that his time was fully occupied and 
that he could not possibly take another pupil. Miss 
Nichols apparently accepted the situation, merely urging 
that she be granted a brief hearing so that he might sug- 
gest some other teacher. The good natured professor 
could not refuse this modest request and permitted the 
young Bostonian to play two selections. At the first he 
became interested and at the second enthusiastic, accept- 
ing her at once as his pupil. After remaining with Halir 
a number of months and wishing to have the benefit of the 
Belgian as well as the German school, Miss Nichols went 
to Paris, where she continued with the well known Bel- 
gian violinist Debroux. 

As to her powers as executant, artist and interpreter 
they were of a very high order even before she weit 
abroad, and today enable her to be classed with the lead- 
ing violinists of the younger generation. ‘In Berlin, which 
is justly regarded as the most critical music centre in 
Europe, Miss Nichols achieved a decided success at her 
début last month, which is all the more remarkable from 
the fact that the audience, with a few exceptions, con- 
sisted of German music lovers and critics. The American 
colony, which is an important feature at the Berlin début 
of every American artist, was not represented, and yet 
Miss Nichols had captured her audience at the conclusion 
of the first mumber. The critics, whose opinions are 
highly prized, were unanimous in praising her technical 
perfection, depth and correctness of interpretation, breadth 
and vigor of bowing and the beauty and sonority of her 
tone. 

Miss Nichols is under the management of R. E. John- 
ston, 

Here are a 

Miss Marie Nichols was given a warm weicome on her appearance, 
and she played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” accompanied by the 
orchestra. Miss Nichols’ playing was a treat, and when she fin 
ished she was enthusiastically clapped, and she had to bow her 


few of Miss Nichols’ press notices: 


acknowledgments several times.—Boston Globe. 





Miss Nichols attracts initial interest from her evident self pos 
session and confidence in her own resources. Her work is in grati 
fyingly large measure a question of interpretation and not of tech 
nic. It is all consistent, whether of hand or of feeling. She was 
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rewarded with outbursts of honest and sincere applause, to which 
she was obliged to respond several times.—Boston Transcript. 


Miss Nichols’ violin playing won the chief honors. Her firm 
bowing made the Concerto very delightful, and there was much 
beauty, too, in the Svendsen Romance.—Boston Journal 

Miss Nichols played the “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, with 
genuine musical feeling. She has a warm and expressive tone, a 
good technic, and, above all, a broad and thoroughly artistic style 
She gives honest pleasure by the excellence of her playing, and was 
very enthusiastically received.—Boston Traveller 


From an artistic point of view the performance of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto by Miss Nichols was the most remarkable of all the ex 
cellent work rendered by these talented artists 

She possesses a skil! in handling her instrument equaled by but 
few women performers and excelled only by the best male per 
formers, 

Accuracy of tone, remarkable fingering and bowing were added 
the truly 





to a soulful expression in the heavier parts, show 





artistic temperament of the performer Worcester Tele 


ter, Mass. 


Miss Nichols gave a finished and artistic performance of Saint 
Saéns’ difficult “Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso,” and was a« 


corded generous recognition.—Boston Transcript. 


Miss Nichols’ technic was excellent, and she made a most favor 
able impression.—Boston Herald 
Miss Marie Nichols, the violinist, was easily the premier of the 
entire group. Both in her solos and the concerted numbers the 
strings spoke the notes with an expression and meaning fairly sur 
passing the purpose and sentiment of the author.—Biddeford Record, 


Saco, Me. 


Miss Nichols’ playing was artistic in the highest degree, and she 
is certainly one of the most artistic violinists ever heard here 
Nashua Daily Telegram, Nashua, N. H 


The violin solo by Miss Nichols was excellent, and her playing 
showed great proficiency.—Morning Sun, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Nichols gave a beautiful rendition of Wieniawski’s “Faust 
Fantaisie,” and the grace and ease with which she played her ir 
strument were remarkable, while her execution showed long aud 
careful study.—Portland Press, Portland, Me 


Miss Nichols’ violin solo was the most finished performar 
the evening, abounding as it did with double and treble stopping 
the octave work being something beyond criticism.—Kennebec Jour 


nal, Augusta, Me 


Miss Nichols played with ease and grace, and her double bowing 
8 

drew forth rounds of applause Daily Record, Montpelier, Vt 
The violin solo by Miss Nichols, without any attempt at “trick 
playing,” was a delightful revelation of sk and fine taste Ver 


mont Standard, Woodstock, Vt 


Miss Nichols is a wonderfully fine violinist, ; 





the singing qualities of the violin beautifully, while for sweetne 
and expression the standard of her playing has seldom been 


reached here.—Daily Chronicle, Willimantic, Conn 


Shanna Cumming in Pittsburg. 


AST Sunday afternoon Shanna Cumming sang at the 





Bijou Theatre in Pittsburg before an audience that 
packed the place. These meetings are addressed every 
Sunday afternoon by the Rev. Dr. S. Edward Young, the 
popular pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church. The 
music is in charge of Tali Esen Morgan, of New York, 
who has a chorus of fifty voices, now being enlarged to 
150. Shanna Cumming was the first of a number of artists 
of national reputation who will sing under his direction 
at these meetings. Mrs. Cumming was in good voice and 
sang “Repentance,” by Gounod, and “Fear Not Ye, O 
Israel,” by Dudley Buck. In the evening she sang the 
“Inflammatus” from the “Stabat Mater,” the church 
chorus of eighty voices splendidly singing the choral 


parts. 
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oe OGEA OUMIROFF, the distinguished Bo- 
hemian baritone, whose recital in Music Hall 

on the afternoon of Sunday, November 15, 

| attracted a large and cultured audience, is an 
artist of unusual merit. Not only is his voice 

one of great beauty, completely under his 

contro] and used to the highest artistic ends, but he 
possesses as well the unusual virtue of remaining strictly 
within the possibilities of his voice. Nothing was at- 


tempted which he could and did not perform in an abso- 
lutely finished manner. He is both musical and musician- 
ly. In spite of the fact that he avoided all attempts at the 
versatile artist. 


impression of a 


in 


dramatic, he made the 
Certainly his 
His 
Handel's 
followed 


Listen 


monotonous. 
Opening 
Largo”), there 
Rosa; Hook’s “O 
fine song in old 
by Henrion. His 
of Schu- 


periormance was no way 


worthy one. with 
(the famous 


Salvator 


too, was a 


program, 
“Ombra mai fa” 
“Star Vincino,” 
to the Voice 
English style, ‘Le 
second group comprised 
bert; Schumann’s “Ich 
heit,” of Franz, and Mendelssohn’s 
from the standpoint of the musician, 
His rendering of Lefebvre’s 
Dvorak’s “ 


mich 


of 
of Love,” a 
Vieux Ruban,” 
“Nacht und Traume,” 
nicht,” ‘Stille Sicher- 
“Herbstlied.” Best 
was his work 
“Con- 
Liebes- 


and 
wand’re 


of all, 
in the third group. 
was particularly effective. 
given. “Wie 
el, sounded quaint in Bohemian, and 
Wunsch,” 3ohemian, 
A Brahms’ 


closed encore 


templation” 


was exquisitely beruehrt wun- 


of F. 


Bendl’s 


hed” 
Send 
Karel “Der 
had to be repeated. 
Feld einsamkeit” the group, 
Dvorak’s “Als Mutter” was 
and delightful song of a thoroughly enjoyable afternoon. 

A group Hungarian, Russian, German, Italian, 
Moravian and Bohemian folksongs closed the program, 
and so pleased the audience that four of them had to be 


dersam,” 
also sung in 
of 


an 


fair interpretation 
and as 
die Alte the most effective 


of 


repeated. 

It is to be hoped that Mr 
sufficiently encouraged by Sunday’s success to reconsider 
give in Chicago this 


Oumiroff will feel himself 


his decision to only one recital 


season, 
s| he 


mann 


recital was under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
MISS WILLARD’S RECITAL. 

November 19 Miss Carolyn Louise Willard, pupil 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, and teacher of piano in 
the Bush of Music Conservatory, gave the fol- 
lowing ambitious Assembly Hall, Bush 
lremple of Music: 


of 


lremple 
program in 

. Bach 
Schumann 
Chopin 
Chopin 
Chopin 


Fantaisie and Fugue, D minor.. 


aus Wien 


Chr 
Faschingsschwank 
e, op 38. so 
Prelude, G major 
Prelude, F 


omatic 
Ballad 


sharp 


ey Ge OTe Be wicinrews cidavenss bo bawe heveee te Chopin 
Serenade and Concert Study, D minor........Rubinstein 
Eighth Rhapsody (by request) .........cccccscescece Liszt 


Miss Willard is a gifted young woman whose work shows 
every evidence of earnest, well directed study. She has an 
ample, if not faultless technic, a tone full and sympathetic 
in cantilene and her playing was marked throughout by 
sincere musical feeling. The program was one which 
made great demands both on the musicianship and the 
physical endurance of the pianist. Musically she was most 
satisfactory in the Rubinstein Serenade and Concert Study. 
In the latter especially she displayed fingers that were fleet 
and strong and fine sense of dynamic contrasts. Equally 
successful was the Liszt Eighth Rhapsody. 

In the Chopin group the Prelude in G major and Etude, 
op. 10, No. 5, again offered opportunity to display her well 
schooled fingers, and were given with rhythmical precision 
and nice shading and phrasing. In the Ballade she was less 
fortunate. Her tempi were undecided, her rhythm uncer- 
tain, and she played the whole work too deliberately, faults 
which were doubtless due to nervousness. The “Faschings- 
schwank” was very creditably played, technically and in 
point of sentiment. But it lacked that quality of humor so 
often characteristic of Schumann, and especially so in this 
Her Bach was a fine example of piano playing that 
It showed careful study. In 


work. 
was both poetic and musical. 
the fugue every entrance of the subject was clearly an- 
nounced and every opportunity for the expression of senti- 
ment and emotion was used to the best advantage. But it 
departed from all traditions of Bach style, as they are gen- 
erally accepted by musicians. Constant emphasis of detail 
and a lack of rhythmical control and defined 
tempo made the work fragmentary, though musical, and 
far removed from that dignity and deep earnestness which 
are commonly supposed to characterize this master. 

However, few pianists can play Bach, and Miss Willard’s 
mistake in placing the Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue on 
her program need not detract from her undoubted excel- 
lence as interpreter of works of the romantic school. She 
has, after all, the greatest of all gifts—sincere musical feel- 
ing, which combined with indefatigable energy and per- 
severance and her already excellent pianistic attainments, 
should win her a place of distinction and usefulness. 


of a well 


D’ARNALLE’S Seconp Lecture RECITAL. 
Another crowded house greeted Vernon d’Arnalle 09n 
the occasion of the second of the series of lectures on the 
“Development of Song,” which are being given every Fri- 
day evening in the lecture room of the Chicago Business 
Woman’s Club. On last Friday evening Mr. d’Arnalle 
spoke of the gradual evolution of the art song from the 
folksong through added definiteness of expression, greater 
characterization and larger technic. Very clearly and 
briefly he sketched the history of secular music in contra- 


puntal style, the beginnings of om and led his hearers 


through the artificial period of arias, classic and pre-classic, 
touching on the more human interest of the “volksthuem- 
liche Lied,” the forerunner of the classic German “Lied,” 
to a fine climax in the art ballad and its culmination in 
Loewe. The lecture was illustrated at every point by a 
most exacting program. The arrangement was of course 
chronological, but though chosen chiefly to illustrate the 
lecture, Mr. d’Arnalle is too thorough an artist to. over- 
look possibilities for pleasing and effective contrast. Here 
is the program: 


in SD ALadhciceedtedibneuse suetan pveeeesccoseenel A. Scarlatti (1659) 


I Ss so cedncevehasibacsealeesnsceeendebes Legrenzi (1690) 
PO hc Sete dacs vccdcscddddvekebececdoctbedewest Handel (168s) 
De I Ie IO. vo dnnsccccocencssccecee <tedudindeun Gluck (1714) 








The Lass With the Delicate Air.........c.cccccccscececeees Arne (1710) 
SE Pe I bene scccecctntcccccetasenteereccees English (1730) 
Rp DORE GRRE csi vcccccncsvccctcesccese jewsbeesdete Haydn (1732) 
ES 5h hekikn era MARRS EAN Es hadenswdsonsaceeondes Mozart (1756) 
ieh GE PURO, THR Toc boc esccedccscsicccccs Seethoven (1770) 
OEE sila sd nctndpdetbtcetditddetsincctsiibdetnnevuse Von Weber (1736) 
iia cncirievectcnesaitebeetecbddseccenedeueania Lowe (1795) 
Aria from Hans Heiling............... oauete ..Marschner (1795) 

Mr, d’Arnalle accompanied himself in the whole pro- 
gram, a task almost as exacting as to’sing it, and the ease 


and repose which mark his work throughout are the surest 
signs of the mature artist and musician. 
Mrs. Watson’s First Concert. 

On the evening of Saturday, November 21, Mrs. 
Watson gave the first of the two composers’ concerts an- 
nounced recently. The program, which attracted a large 
and cultured audience, was as follows: 


Regina 


Mignon, a Portrait Regina Watson 

Scherzino ‘ sabedsocdraseccuenneses Regina Watson 

Etude, M seousie sagapeenedoeuesesdabeanene .. Regina Watson 
Miss E eanor Scheib 

Retrospection . Regina Watson 


Regina Watson 
Regina W 
Regina Watson 


For Lack and Love of You 
An Explanation...... 
3lunder 


atson 


Cupid's ‘ = 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson 
Metoprama—Countess Laura 

Poem by George H. Boker, music by Regina Watson 
Miss Lunt and Mrs. Watson 
The concert will be reviewed in the next issue of THE 
MusIcaL Courier. GLENN Duaso ( GUNN. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


George Hamlin’s Concert. 


Adele Aus der Ohe, the Berlin pianist, was the principal 
assisting soloist Sunday afternoon, November 22, at George 
Hamlin’s twenty-sixth concert at the Grand Opera House. 
Frederick Howard, baritone, also appeared. Following is 
the program presented: 

Re Gb. Maelh, 20.06 ed0s00e00 eee vecetoocgpoccoces Schubert 

Wie bist du meine Koenigin.............++- abboosmpevareneuns Brahms 

Oft sinn ich hin und wieder......... cocnnnonseosnoeed Humperdinck 
Mr. Howard 


Variations ..... Feccdecsoesen eee posveevecooncews Beethoven 


Song of Faith........ccccccccesececcceccecsceevccceesessscees Chaminade 


ee ooedenouneeahee , puubweubeebobeasesoensenswelel Ronald 

He Loves Me aronvabe oe ....Chadwick 
Mr. Hamlin. 

Impromptu ... .. Schubert 

A Legend........ -Aus der Ohe 


Valse eebeeiac oa , - ...-Chopin 
Miss Aus der Ohe. 


Sunset > podasedsosneen se septegeendamege Parks 
Sweet, Blue-eyed Maid.. .. MacDowell 
.. MacDowell 


O Lovely Rose eee ; ee ‘ 

We Are the Music Makers _— .....Goldmark 
Mr. Howard 

The Little Dustman... necongaewunind 


German folksong, How Can I Leave Thee ace: oe 
Mes. Beach 


Brahms 


JORG .cces oe 
Mr. Hamlin. 


Nocturne oececece . coese oocccece Liszt 
larantelle Liszt 


Miss Aus der Ohe 
= & 

On both the afternoon and evening of Sunday, the 22d, 
Giuseppe Creatore and his excellent Italian band were 
heard in semi-popular programs at the Auditorium. 

SJ €& 

On the afternoon of Monday, November 23, the regular 

concert of the Amateur Musical Club takes place. Gas- 


ton du Moulin will be the soloist. 


Bush Temple Conservatory. 

On the evening of the same date the Bush Temple Con- 
servatory will give a faculty concert. The soloists will 
be Clarence Dickinson, organist; Francis Campbell, bari- 
tone; Miss Edyth Evans Scully, soprano, and Grant 
Weber, pianist. An interesting program is announced 


Madame Zeister'’s Recital. 

On November 24 the annual recital of Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler will take place in Music Hall. Madame 
Zeisler has prepared an entirely new program for the 
occasion 

Zs «& 

On the same evening Dr. Nathaniel T. Rubinkam will 

lecture at Lewis Institute, Robey and Madison streets, 





E. M. LATIMER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Choir and Chorus Conducting. 
924 Reed Place, Chicago. — 


on “The Ring of the Nibelungen. Mr. d’Arnalle will il- 
lustrate the lecture at the piano and vocally with excerpts 
from the works discussed. 


The Schumann Club. 


The fifth season of the Schumann Club will be opened 
by a concert and reception in Kimball Hall on Friday, 
November 27. Among those who will take part in the 
program are Arthur Beresford basso; Miss Florence 
Chase, pianist, and a ladies’ quartet composed of pro- 
fessional pupils of Mme. Ragna Linné. The concert is 
under the management of Miss Emma E. Clark and Mrs 
M. E. Biglow. 


American Conservatory. 


On Saturday afternoon, November 28, Miss Sadie Kraus, 
pianist, of the American Conservatory, will give a recital, 
assisted by Miss Cornelia Powers, soprano, and Calvin S 
Coxe, tenor. 

On the same evening Mrs. Regina Watson gives her sec- 
ond composers’ evening in Assembly Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. The assisting artists will be Eleanor Scheib, 
pianist, and Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, soprano. 


Chicago Musical College. 


Under the direction of Hart Conway the Chicago Mu- 
sical College School of Acting gave three one act plays in 
Music Hall, college building, Saturday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 21. Interest centred in the presentation of Hilma L. 
Enander’s comedy, “The Coming of Aunt Marie,” which 
had its first performance on this occasion. It proved to 
be a work of much merit, and when one considers that it 
is Miss Enander’s first attempt in the dramatic field it 
deserves heartiest commendation. The other plays pre- 
sented were “Poppleton’s Predicaments,” an old and ex- 
cellent farce, in which Marshall Thompson, in the role of 
Peter Poppleton, was particularly successful, and “A Hun 
dred Years from Now,” one of the best plays which deal 
with the future. It is by Sedley Brown, son of the cele- 
brated actress, Mrs. Sol Smith, and was written in one 
afternoon for the Professional Woman’s Club of New 
York. All the parts are for women. 

Next Saturday, November 28, Felix Borowski lectures 
on “Music of the Christian Church” in Music Hall, at 1 
o'clock. At 2:30 o’clock the pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College School of Opera will present the third act of 
“Mignon,” under the direction of Herman Devries 


Harold Bauer's Recital. 


Harold Bauer, the eminent French pianist, will 
give his first and only recital in Chicago at Music 
Hall next Sunday afternoon, November 29, at 3:30, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. In Boston the pi- 
ano recital by Harold Bauer was a musical event of im- 
portance, as Mr. Bauer’s success in that city has been un- 
equivocal. The Chicago musical people will remember 
Mr. Bauer by _his excellent cellent playing of _ Saint- Saéns’_ 


Concerto with the Chicago Orchestra last year. Mr 
Bauer has prepared the following beautiful program: 
Toccata in D major, by Bach; Sonate in F sharp minor, 
by Schumann; Etude in D flat by Liszt; Bourrée Fan- 
tastique, by Chabrier; Barcarolle, by Chopin; Impromptu 
in A flat, by Schubert, and “Etude en Forme de Valse,” 
Saint-Saéns. 


Arthur Speed to Play. 


On the evening of Tuesday, December 1, Arthur Speed 
the English pianist, of whom much is expected, will ap 
pear in recital in Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
Chicago Musical College. Artists who have heard Mr 
Speed play informally at social gatherings predict for him 
a brilliant success. Surely his European criticisms indi 
cate nothing less. He is a man of charming personality, 
with the simple manner of the true artist and the broad 
interests of the student and the man who has traveled 
much and observed closely. Since coming to Chicago he 
has made many warm friends among the prominent mus! 
cians of the city, many of whom will doubtless attend his 
recital. 

Clarence Dickinson. 


Clarence Dickinson, organist, has two busy weeks be 
fore him. On Monday, November 23, he fills two en- 
gagements: in the afternoon, before the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, in Music Hall; in the evening, at the faculty 
concert of the Bush Temple Conservatory. On November 
25 he lectures in Aurora, Ill, in the afternoon, on “The 
Sources of Modern Music,” and in the evening of the 
same day he lectures before the Bellevedere Choral Clul 
on “Indian Music.” On December 3 he is booked for a 
recital at Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IL, 
and on December 7 he plays for the Chicago Harmonic 


Socte ty 
Frank Croxton. 


Frank Croxton, the basso, reports a busy season. He 
has just returned from an extended tour of the Western 
States, singing at Maxwell, Centerville, Guthrie Center, 
Des Moines, Storm Lake and Ames, Ia.; Rollins, Wyo.; 
Ogden, Utah; Grand Junction, Greeley and Denver, Col., 
and Great Bend, Kan. Mr. Croxton’s success in each 
place was pronounced. He will start out at once for a trip 
through the South and West, sing Py recitals at Cynthiana 
and Lexington, Ky.; Sioux City, la ; Fort Dodge, Ia. ; Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; Castana and se Ia.; Baldwin, Kan. ; 
Fort Scott, Kan.; Atchison, Kan.; Parsons and Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and Warrensburg, Mo. Mr. Croxton will sing 
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The Messiah” at Aurora and Elgin, Ill, and at Tabor 
College, la. Mr. Croxton’s engagements for the spring 
are many and include some of the best clubs and societies 
in the country. 

To Revive the Madrigal. 


To stimulate the interest of musicians and of the gen- 
eral public as weil, the Chicago Madrigal Club recently of- 
fered a prize for the best example of madrigal submitted 
before a stated time. A large number of manuscripts 
were received from all parts of the country, many of ther 
being compositions of a high order. The prize was 
awarded to Arthur Dunham, of Chicago. In the future 
the club will offer a prize each year, seeking to strengthen 
the interest already aroused in this form of composition. 
Mr. Dunham's setting of “What the Chimney Sang” will 
be sung at the second concert of the Chicago Madrigal 
Club on March 10, 1904. 


The Spiering Quartet. 
rhe recent appearance of the Spiering Quartet in Bos- 
ton was decidedly successful. The following press notices 
reflect the opinion of the Chicago papers in almost every 
particular: 
matters have decidedly changed in Boston in the 


String quartet 


ist few There was a time when the excellence of the Kneisel 


Quartet discouraged all competitors, and that organization had the 


years 








field to itself. But now sets of chamber music coteries are spring- 
ng up on every side. The Hoffman Quartet has done phenomenal 
wrk considering its recent formation; the Arbos Quartet is to enter 
the lists in a few days; the Adamowski Trio is in about the same 
field of work and may be expected to expand into a quartet or 
juintet occasionally; and now comes a very good string quartet 
om Chicago add to the coals of Newcastle. 

rhe Spiering Quartet is not a new one. Like the Kneisel Quartet, 
t has had the advantage of long practice, a fact which showed 
plainly in a commendable ensemble in the concert given in Chicker- 
ng Hall last night. The program was severely classical and at 
tempted not a single novelty. A Mozart Quartet, C major; one by 
Schumann, F major, op. 41, No. 2, and Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
minor, op. 95, constituted the program, in which there was no soloist 
nd no modern sensation. 

Perhaps this enabled one to judge more critically of the four 
chamber musicians, who were Theodore Spiering, first violin; Otto 
Roehrborn, second; William Diestei, viola, and Herman Diestel, 
‘cello. 

A very large audience could not be expected with the conditions 
ibove stated, and a heavy rainstorm added, but there was a repre- 
entation of Boston musicians present, and the work of the quartet 


was evidently appreciated by a good sized public at Chickering Hall. 


The Mozart Quartet was well played, especially its andante, which 
was a gem in its performance as in its construction. 

tut the Beethoven number was the chief test. Belonging to the 

poser’ last is not much less difficult than the C 





period, it 





sharp minor. There was a sincerity and a virility in this that de- 
sired recognition; not, perhaps, such an ensemble as we get from 
our best quartet, but nevertheless a musicianly intelligence that 
brought out the composer’s complex ideas clearly. We were glad to 
see the quartet recalled with enthusiasm after their work in this. 
In short, Chicago is to be congratulated upon possessing such ex- 
cellent interpreters of chamber music.—Boston Daily Advertiser, 





The Spiering Quartet, consisting of Theodore Spiering, first violin; 
Otto Roehrborn, second violin; William Diestel, viola, and Herman 


Diestel, ‘cello, made its first appearance in Boston last evening, 
giving a concert at Chickering Hall. The program was as follows: 

CR: Ch Fe Mira cascccdenldctvaasisshidgurecadisnubaceiedel Mozart 
eae TF Se SS Binion tk cei ssecesencetes' nesteceeuw Beethoven 
Cumseat a F Gases, Wah Bhs TRB iiss his ediss ii cchcekidsse Schumann 


The Spiering Quartet comes from Chicago, and is considered to 
be the best organization of its kind in the West. It has been in 
existence for ten years, this being the eleventh season, and now 
enjoying a well earned reputation this quartet comes East, in order 
to give evidence that chamber music is appreciated in Western 
musical circles, and that much has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion outside of Boston and New York, 

This city is one where string quartets flourish these days, as the 
presence of the Kneisel, Arbos and Hoffman organizations amply 
testifies, and a visiting quartet to invite favorable comparison must 
be one much above the average. 

And the Spiering Quartet made a very favorable impression last 
evening upon the audience, one inclined to be critical and yet im- 
partial, ready to give credit whenever deserved. 

The ensemble is excellent in every way, and the tone quality, 
while at first somewhat unsympathetic and mechanical, improved 
as the concert progressed. The Mozart Quartet was carefully read. 
but from some cause, perhaps nervousness in facing a strange au- 
dience, the performance lacked finish and much of the inhereat 
beauty of this familiar quartet was lost, excepting in the andante. 


But there was marked improvement in the Beethoven Quarte?, 
which was admirably given in every way. 
The Schumann Quartet also made fine impression, and in this 


Spiering and his associates proved that the reputation 
Boston Post. 


number Mr. 
that they have acquired is well deserved. 


The Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, made its first Boston appearance 


last night, under unfavorable weather conditions, before an audience 
only partially filling Chickering Hall. The musical Lochnivars 
made a distinctly favorable impression. Modestly, unassumingly, 


they introduced their artistry with the lovely five movement Mozart 
Quartet in C major, and before many of its meditative measures 


were played the quartet had entirely won the approval of a not 
over demonstrative audience. In the second movement of the Bee- 
thoven F minor Quartet (the same which is to be played next 


Monday night by the Arbos Quartet), with its resonant fugue pas- 
sages, ‘cello notes, and its odd presto interrup- 
tions of the dreamy theme, the taste in phrasing the 
finish in the playing of these new interpreters were most marked. 
Thsse and other admirable qualities caused the Schumann Quartet 
in F, with four movements full of dainty measures, with rich under 
currents of melody, to be received with considerable enthusiasm 
and evoked three recalls at the program’s close. With three master- 


introduced by rich 


and elegant 





works for subjects, there were such strains as drew tears from the 
Mr. 
of genuine artists; and whatever their program may be there wil! 


eyes of real music lovers. Spiering’s organization is composed 
be many music lovers glad to welcome any future examples of their 
scholarly and very finished p!aying.—Boston Globe. 


The Spiering String Quartet, established in Chi 
cago these dozen years, and making its 
at Chickering Hall, had cut out for itself a pretty severe task and 
provided for its audience one of those ultra long and serious pro 
grams to which Boston is inured—one might hardened. 
There were three entire quartets—Mozart in C major, Schumann in 


and approved 
Joston début last evening 


almost say, 


F major and Beethoven’ in F minor, Analysis of these standard 
works is needless, and it would not be possible to enter into a 
detailed criticism of the aspect maintained toward each by the 


qvartet or of the treatment of the twelve separate movements, 

Being musicians of approved scholarship and skill, it must be 
sufficient to speak of them now according to so much of their pro 
that the 
interpretation and technic did 
and truly represented. 


giam as could be attended, in other parts of it 


their musicianship, 


assuming 
not fail and thai 
each composer was faithfully 

They certainly constitute 
balanced, full-bodied, 
ing has the unity that comes from long association in thought and 


an excellent quartet. Their tone is well 


firm and of agreeable quality, and their play 


nicely adjusted manners of expression. They play as reflective, con 


siderate and cultured men should, phrasing and shading in thor* 
oughly settled mutual understanding. 
The result m< serious 
be, and the Mozart was less elastic and a bit 
we should have liked; but they always commanded respect and main- 
tained dignity. It will pleasant to hear them again, 
if they should unbend a 
and relax from the 


ton Journal. 


is sometimes re and formal than it need 


more academic than 


be especially 


little from the rigidity of their 


seemed to feel 


program 


responsibility which they -Bos 


H. L. Slayton. 


H. L. Slayton, of the Slayton Lyceum Bureau, who 
for the past thirty years has been prominent in the man- 
agerial business of the country, is to retire from active 
participation in the business after this year. Mr. Slayton 
successfully introduced to the public many eminent artists 
His place at the head of the Slayton Lyceum 
be ably filled by his son, Wendel Slayton 


Sureau will 


Reports from the Orchestra. 


Dunstan Collins reports that the tour of the 
Chicago Orchestra is the most successful in its history 
Big houses and enthusiastic from and 
public have greeted the organization in every city thus 
far. Mr. Collins regards this unusual interest on the part 
of the general public as due to the effort of the directors 
to maintain the orchestra in Chicago. Certainly not only 
Chicago but the whole country will be the loser should 


the orchestra be permitted to » disband. 


present 


comment press 
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San Francisco, November 16, 


PUPILS’ recital was given at the Brandt Con- 
servatory of Music on Saturday night. Pupils 
of both Mr. and Mrs. Brandt took part in the 
and the work throughout was most 
The 


owing to 


program, 





pupils were of particu- 
Mrs. Brandt being the 
successful exponent the Mason system that we 
Mason himself said of her that there were but two 
others studied method that so thoroughly 
understood it. Mrs. wonderfully suc- 
cessful in the work, and the pupils on this occasion, with- 
out an were prool her Some 
those who appeared are being prepared for concert work 
in the near future. Vera O’Leary is a young girl of ex- 
ceptional talents, and her work is artistic to the highest 
Little May Daley, a mere child, plays with per- 
William Deane has a brilliant tech- 
Little Gladys Weller, 
also highly com- 
Enid 


and 


excellent piano 


lar interest, 


ol 


most 


have. 
who had his 
3randt certainly is 


exception, ol success. of 


degree. 
fect method, and Mrs. 
nique as well as fine interpretation 
Sandy and Ruthie Smith 
mended for their reaily fine and intelligent playing. 

srandt called the “Wonder Child,” 
the great strides made by this gifted little artist in the last 
year would convert the most skeptical and confirm the 


Bass were 


has long been 


opinion held by her friends. She has gained not alone 
but has developed in depth of thought 
At the close of her numbers, 
makes on her audience, 


power and finish, 
and poetry of expression. 
great the impression 
many were in tears from the emotion evoked by Enid’s 
wonderful mastery her instrument. Of Mr. Brandt’s 
violin pupils but three of the most talented appeared, 
and all did fine work. Miss Merzbach, a very gifted girl, 
especially won great commendation for her splendid play- 
ing. In the of Ruthie Smith and Rosebud Berl, 
the one had studied but four months in all and the former 
had but twelve half hour Gladys Weller was 
enthusiastically recalled with a particu- 
beautiful, and touch crisp 
execution and She is being pre- 
pared for concert next year. 


fe 


so iS she 


ol 


cases 


lessons. 
She 


sympathetic 


combines 


larly clear fine, 


exceptional phrasing. 


violinist, gave a lecture in the 
Jenkins School of Music, Oakland, on Saturday, on the 
“Biography of a Violin.” Mr. Kennedy long 
but is fast winning a foremost place as a 
He came here from New York after years 
of study in Paris, and at once opened a studio in this 
city. Among Mr. Kennedy’s most promising pupils is 
Miss Bonnie Rockhold, who comes to him for study from 
Cal. Miss Rockhold is a sister of Mlle. Norma 


vocalist, Mr. Kennedy is preparing her 


Harding Kennedy, the 


has not 
been with us, 
violin teacher. 


Riverside, 
Rocca, the 
for study abroad. 


and 


J € 

William 
the 

a piece 


the 
recipient of a 
Austrian 


the of Carl, or- 


Coast, 


Marcus 
on 


Henry, 
this 
souvenir from 


manager 
recently 
Carl, 


was 


Mr 


ganist, 


handsome of 


art bric-a-brac, inscribed to his “Local Guide, Philoso- 
pher and Friend.” 
= <= 

The First Baptist Church of Oakland recently gave a 
Mendelssohn program at Masonic Hall, with a chorus of 
forty voices, assisted by a ’cello, violin and solo quartet. 
W. W. Ellis presided at the organ, and Percy A. R. Dow 
directed, 


=e <= 


The big festival concerts of last week that were given in 
the Macdonough Theatre, Oakland, presented an unusu- 
ally fine program, and the affair was considered a decided 
event in Oakland. Signor Dado, the Tivoli Opera 
House, was the soloist for one of the concerts and Signor 
With these two exceptions the 


of 


Sorghesi for the other. 


programs for the two concerts were identical. The pro- 
gram as rendered is given in full below: 
Jubel Overture cove : eee . C, M, von Ws 
Orchestra. 
Alexander Stewart, conductor. 
Triumphal March, With Sheathed Swords, Naaman.. ...Costa 
Chorus. 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall, conductor. 
Spinning Chorus, The Flying Dutchman.............++++- .. Wagner 
Chorus of female voices 
D. P. Hughes, conductor, 
Suite, Montezuma.. H. J. Stewart 


Valse Lente. 
Marche. 

Orchestra 
the cx 


Conducted by yMpos 


Operatic AxziB....ccccccccscccccceccscces 


Dado 


Sion or Borghesi or Signor 
Polonaise and Chorus, Life for the Czar.. Glinka 
Chorus. 
Percy A. R. Dow, conductor 
Elizabeth’s Prayer and Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhauser...... Wagner 
Mrs. Grace Davis-Northrup, soprano; Lowell Redfield, baritone, 
and Male Chorus. 


Edwin Dunbar Crandall, conductor 


Part Songs— 


Tramp O’er Moss and Fell.............+++. sishop 
Soprano solo by Mrs. Arthur Bessey. 
Lullaby of Life = Leslie 
Chorus. 
D. P. Hughes, conductor 


Salut d’Amour............ : Edward Elgar 


Phastentl, ‘Goame Bybvitesss coccccscccccccosceececccs Delibes 
Orchestra. 
Alexander Stewart, conductor. 
Bridal Chorus, The Rose Maiden................. Cowen 


Chorus. 
Edwin Dunbar Crandall, conductor 
Operatic AriB..cccccccccccesces 


r Dado 


Signor Borghesi or Signo 
March and Chorus, Hail Bright Abode, Tannhauser.......... Wagner 
Chorus. 
Percy A. R. Dow, conductor 


eS <«& 

The Spamer-Mansfeldt 
ration for some little time will 
the first to be given on January 3. 
in both 
second series being given. 


concerts that have been in prepa 
take 

Everything points to 
lead to a 
such 


place in January, 
and will probably 
The 


as is seldom heard at any one concert, and the programs 


success concerts, 


material surely 


1s 





r 


Mrs. 


too well 


will present works of masters not heard here often 
Oséar Mansfeldt, 
known here 
Otto Spamer, 


whose fame as a pianist is 


to need comment, will be the piano soloist 


whose magnificent technique has won him 


the confidence and admiration of the whole musical com- 


munity, will be the solo violinist, and Miss Caroline Lit- 
tle, who has but lately returned from abroad, will be the 
vocal soloist. In the quintet, with Mr. Spamer as first 
violin, will be John Josephs, second violin; Charles Hein- 
sen, viola, and Theodore Mansfeldt, ’cellist The second 
and third of the series will be given in January, and the 
last one the last of the month. Works from Tschaikowsky, 


Sinding, Dvorak, Scharwenka and Richard Strauss are to be 
presented At the first concert the program will include 
solos by Miss Little and Mr. Spamer, and the concerted 
numbers will be a Chopin Trio entirely new here and th 
famous Sinding Quintet, alsonew. The programs have been 
selected largely from the most famous works of Bohemian 
composers, and the concerts will possess more than ord 
nary interest for the music loving public A large sub 
scription list already insures success for the first series 
Mrs. A. WEpDMORE JONES 


Anita Rio, the Soprano. 
ISS RIO sang recently in Worcester, 
we reprint press notices of her success: 


Mass., 


and 








Miss Rio was the prime favorite of the evening, being greeted 
with rounds of applause each time she appeared. Her renditior 
ot the solos were of the order, and she was obliged ’ 
respond to several encores the evening. Miss Rio is ad 
mittedly only one degree below the class in whic Madame Sc! 
mann-Heink is the bright particular star Possessing a voice { 
vibrant richness, good range and a needful strength, she uses 
it in a way that is evidence of thorough training, aided by a natural 
ability to rightly catch the mposer’s meaning as to interpretatior 
In coloratura she was particularly br ant, her voice being of su 
aq ty that it readily lends itself to suc work 


She sang in New Haven November 13, when some local 


papers said: 











Miss R made her initial bow to New Haven last spring, and 
when she stepped on the stage yesterday afternoon she was accorded 
yal welcome She sang Verdi's aria from “Aida accompanied 
by the orchestra. She possesses a nm tive presence and a 
e of great range and clear qualit Her ex e¢ work was « 
red vociferously Later she sang tw songs Songs My M r 
laught Me,” by Dvorak, and “Fa Fallat by Van der Stucken 
Journal and Courier, 
Miss Anita R was the s r She has a voice 
xceptional fj am exce tec gs wit th ex 
I n and cl She ger e lyric than dramatic 
side and gave the greatest pleasure in D k’s charming song, 
“ was invested with refinement and sy athy Eq y artistic 
M ss Rio’s singing of Van der S ker I 1 Fallal whic 
wed a large command of expressior 1 ar reciation of the 
eerful sentiment of the song Mi R eived an ¢ atic ¢€ 
re, to which she responded with the Lass Wit the De i 
Air,” an old English ba j Registe 
Miss Anita Rio sti further improved er rej in New 
Haven as a singer of great t S W g Charpentier’'s 
a from I <a € : re could not be 
cured to that aria, and she tituted Verdi's aria from 
Aida,’ O Sky of Azure Hue She sang it very beauti 
illy, and was twice recalled with enthusiasm Later she sang 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” and Van der Stucken’s 
Fallih, Fallah,” with the piano, David Stanley Smith accompany 
ng. Following a hearty encore, she sang the “Lass With the De 
ate Air.” Miss Rio’s voice has improved since she was here last 
It has a fine, smooth, insinuating quality and mux fire lies behind 
Her taste is good and she ngs with a fine poise, knowing 
ughly what she wants to do and how to do it.—Palladium 
Miss Anita Rio was the soloist for the Gounod Chorus at one of 
recent concerts, and her reappearance in New Haven strength 
ned her bold on the musical favor of the city 
Her bers were characterized by apparent simplicity, but really 
e most difficult to execute. 
The aria from Verdi's Aida” require perfect contre yf the 
gher register, the entire number given in sustained tones and re 
ressed in volume, which vivid play n c f tone 
eveals the lack of training along this line 
Miss Rio’s voice is peculiarly agreeable in this phase of voca 
isic It possesses the daintiness and refinement tone icea 
in a harp and her exqu nterpretation ria won a ng 
ntinued tempest of apy e, tow c pelled ‘ 
1 bow r : As ‘ nf 
ri g she did 1 es} with a g, alth eRe 
y gave ea e er f te er Leade 
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Von Meyer Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 


Under Direction of MME. ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 

The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, offering all the advan- 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PRONSPRCTIUE UPON APPLICATION. 


HARRY BARNHART, 


BASSO CANTANTE. Soloist Salty Episco- 
pe Church. Concert, Oratorio and Opera. oice 
Iture, Coaching. Studio and Residence: 
Blanchard Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecTor, 
1329 Sutter Street, cor. Franklin, 


LOUIS H. EATON, 


Concert Oreanist and Director. 

Organist and Musica! Director Trinity Episcopal Church 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE, Etc. 
RESIDENCE aND STUDIO: 

1676 Broadway, SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


‘H. J. STEWART, 


Address: 1105 


San FRANCISCO, Cat. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE VOICE 


Studie: 





TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


**| HAVE THE KEY” 


To Thrill an Audience. 


By Mary Pairweather. 
Address Res. 660 Waller Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Art of Singing 


Percy A. R. Dow 


1511 hechin St., Sen Francisco, Cal. 
Mesoarc lemple 


CARL SAWVELL, 


SKILL OF SINGING 

Tone Placing. Choral Conductor. 
8&4: Hyde Street, 

San Francisco, 


Frederick Zech, Jr., 


PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Director of Zech’s Symphony ('rchestra 
Address : 1806 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


EDWARD XAVIER ROLKER, 


Specialist in the Development of the Voice. 
Complete course for Opera, Concert and Teachers 
Home Studio: 910 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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EDWIN GRASSE’S NOTICES. 
EW YORK comment on the playing of Edwin Grasse, 
the violinist, is as follows: 
artist per- 


A friendly and sympathetic interest in the youthful 


vaded the audience, but there was no need to draw upon the feeling 


to insure appreciation of his artistic qualities. They were mani- 
fested in so many ways and so unmistakably that to admire them 
red no exercise of personal equation of any sort. Mr. Grasse 


requ 
wont to his European studies from this city five or six years ago a 
lad who, under the tutelage of Carl Hauser, had disclosed an apti- 
tude tor the violin which promised to overcome his physical mis- 
fortune and place him among the notable artists of the day. That 
position he has won though he is still far from mature in all things, 
ind won it, moreover, so signally that he finds it wholiy unnecessary 
He is an artist cf commend- 


to ask special consideration or pity. 
he 


excite wonder as a mere technician if 
of sight during all his years of study.— 


1903 


able stature, who would 


advantage 
13, 


ad had the 


Tribune, November 
in New York have done *o 
under more dignified circumstances, and have offered a program 
that showed a loftier ambition, a more serious musicianship or a 
range of artistic sympathies than this. Mr. Grasse played 
major Concerto, Brahms’ D major Concerto and Bruch’s 
Fantaisie.” They call the technical accom- 
remarkable endurance and a tenacious memory. 

should do what did, write 
The young violinist 


Few violinists who have appeared 


wider 
ach’s E 
Scottish for highest 
plishment, ripe art, 
! man of his years he 


oung 


Phat a y 
these compositions, 1s. sufhcientiy noteworthy. 
presented himself solely upon the strength of his musicianship, and 
so all the circumstances of his appearance were such as to inspire 
and prep in favor. The intelligence and in 
ively musical character of his playing was never in question. 


breadth and repose in the Bach Concerto, and a fine 


pect ssession his 


lhere were 
energy in the Brahms, with not a little warmth and sincerity in the 
beautiful slow movement; while into Bruch’s Scottish melodies he 
put something more than pertunctory correctness. In matters of 
technic Mr. Grasse shows a highly developed skill; his intonation 


is singularly correct, and he plays in general with a certainty and 


dom under the circumstances are remarkable.—Times, 


1903. 


that 
13, 


Iree 


Nx 


»vermber 





Edwin Grasse came, saw not and conquered. He received an ova 


m a large audience in Carnegie Hall last night, an ovation 


tion Ir 

not by any means caused by the artist’s blindness. His is a rare 
talent, and he stands without a parallel. He is but nineteen, yet 
in spite of his youth and visual disability his repertory must be 
very great, otherwise he could not have played Bach’s E major 
Concerto, the Brahms Concerto and Bruch’s “Scottish Fantaisie” 
as he did. His mechanical dexterity alone is simply gigantic when 
one considers his age. With his left hand technic he masters all 
difficulties which the modern virtuoso must encounter. The ease 


with which he executes the most daring technical feats excels many 
artist of renown, and throughout his interpretations are 
His playing the first the 
rahms Concerto was truly great, and his playing of the slow move- 
Here one of his most 
deeply penetrating 
We must keep our eyes on 


an older 


trongly masculine. of movement of 


Bach was wonderfully poetic. 
evident—the 


ment of the 


f characteristics became 


fascinating 
in his cantilene playing. 


human 


this youth of nineteen.—Translation from Staats-Zeitung. 


tone 


Newcomers in the violin world seldom have tlre fortune to attract 
such large assemblages or to call forth such vigorous plaudits. 
Mr need to ask consideration for his blindness. 


le is manifestly a serious musician and not a performer of feats. 


Grasse does not 






No man who meant to be taken for anything but a sound artist 

ve come before this public with such a program. Children 

njurers with fingers avoid Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 

of all do mere manipulators of the finger board essay to 

play the famous “concerto against the violin” of the last named 
master. 


who asks to be received into the 





Mr. Grasse, then, is a musician 
Let the place, therefore, be accorded him, which 


He showed himself last 


ranks of artists 
right of his indisputable talent. 




















a violinist of good schooling and a performer of high 
eals and no little temperament. 

His reading was sincere and appreciative. On the whole, Mr. 
Grasse is the kind of violinist for whom the hearer feels respect. 
He honest in his attitude toward his art, and he gives his hearers 

best that 1out any attempt to parade his personal 
n as npathy. When he is playing there is no 
ence of Sun, November 13, 1903. 

H alents beyond question. He is a thorough musician and 
| s everything musica He attempted a severe task last even- 
ng—that of playing three concertos—one by Bach, Brahms’, which 

nized to be most ungrateful, and Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasie.” 

He 1 superb moments, though, and his performance of the 
‘ 1 in e Brahms Concerto was masterly.—World, November 

I Overture to “Coriolanus,” by the orchestra, 

( ep d Bach’s Concerto in E major, and if some nerv- 

| e! it the beginning, he gained confidence stead 

close had His tone is not 


powerful, but his phrasing has much delicacy and his execution is 
exact. He is gratefully free from the slightest mannerism; the sim- 
plicity of his devotion to his violin, the exclusion of himself, was 
curiously noticeable. And there was no display of technic for its 
own sake; not one firecracker did Mr. Grasse set off. If his work 
seemed somewhat colorless at times, it is quite proper to add that 
it is the absolute clearness of the crystal. He played a difficult pro- 
gram with perfect restraint.—Evening Sun, November 13, 1903. 





This blind violinist is above all remarkable for his intelligence. 
His choice of a program indicated that the side of music which 
most appeals to him is the intellectual. There is little that is roman- 
tic or emotional in his playing; but he is only nineteen years old 
and has time to deepen.—Evening Post, November 13, 1903. 





All three numbers of the exacting program Thursday evening were 
played in masterly fashion. The Bach E major Concerto was given 
its own latitude of ancient significance, and in it the young man's 
touch was heavenly; his tone pure and true. The Brahms D major 
Concegto brought out the fire of the virtuoso’s temperament. Double 
stopping flowed as easily as single note melodies, apparently, while 
trills were tossed off with a feathery lightness bewitching to hear. 

In volume this violinist’s tone is full and resonant, large enough to 
make a richness of vocal effect and passionate full throatedness, 
while the delicate pianissimo passages are spun out into airiest goid 


and silver threads.—News, November 14, 1903. 





Mr. Grasse’s tone is eminently true, and at times shows unusual 
brilliancy of color. His feeling for rhythm is almost perfect, and his 
work is marked at once by a poetry and precision not often blended. 

The Brahms number was fully deserving of the encore and triple 
recalls it received, and the tripping “Scottish Fantaisie’ of Bruch, 
which concluded the program, was well poised and lightly tossed to 
an appreciative audience.—Telegraph, November 13, 1903. 





From the time an American music student goes abroad to com 
plete his professional equipment, he looks forward to some such 
triumphal return as that accomplished last night at Carnegie Hall 
by Edwin Grasse. The ovation he received from the large audience 
was deserved; and it had its pathetic side, for young Grasse couid 
only bow his thanks without seeing the cheering throng, as he has 
been blind from birth. Mr. Grasse’s performance showed a very 
rare musical intelligence and a true feeling for the breadth and 
dignity of what he played. 

Out of an instrument not of the best 
of good size and unusual vitality. It swelled and dwindled under 
guidance of the music’s spirit; it was sonorous and solid always, 
but never monotonous. His bowing was singularly yet 
the tone was not a mere surface scratching. Its timbre was nobly 
satisfying in the slow movement and in the Brahms music it was 
The tireless bowing was especially evident in the exact 
ing Bruch Fantaisie. 


the violinist evoked a tone 
smooth, 


eloquent. 
Mail and Express, November 13, 1903. 


‘* Hagarin the Wilderness.” 


Asuevitie, N. C., November 13, 1903. 


To the Musical Courier: 


I notice in THe Musicat Courter (November 11, page 
43, Questions and Answers) a question about a “song” 
called “Hagar in the Wilderness.” It is not a song, but a 
Dramatic Scene for low mezzo or alto, op. 92, No. 2, by 
Anton Rubinstein, poem by Ferdinand von Saar. It is 
published by Bartholf Senff, of Leipsic. The text is Ger- 
man and I think there is no English translation. The Ger- 
man title reads ‘Hagar in der Wiiste.” The original is with 
orchestral accompaniment, but can be had in piano score. 
The range is low F sharp (below staff) to G above staff. 
The number was in the repertory of the dramatic singer, 
Moran-Olden, and was sung by her at one of the Leipsic 


Gewandhaus concerts under Reinecke’s direction. I hope 
this information is of some use. Very truly, 
A READER. 








Hart Pease Danks Dead. 


ART PEASE DANKS, who wrote “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold” and other popular songs, died 
suddenly at a lodging house in Philadelphia on Friday, No- 
vember 20. The body of Mr. Danks was found lying 
near the piano in his room. The composer was born in 
New Haven, Conn., April 6, 1834. Mr. Danks wrote 
popular church music as well as ballads. As a young man 
he made some reputation as a singer. He was a_ basso. 
Mr. Danks married Miss Hattie R. Colahan, a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Colahan, of Cleveland. Besides the widow, 
there is a son. The song that made Danks famous en- 
riched his publishers, it is said, but he received only a 
nominal sum for it. 





MADAME BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


DDITIONAL notices of Madame Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
Chicago appearance are as follows: 

Notwithstanding the disturbed condition of affairs on the south 
side, with the Auditorium well within the limit where difficulty 
might be expected, and the consequent trouble of going about, al! 
incident to the street car strikers, the fourth concert of the current 
Chicago Orchestra series yesterday afternoon drew the largest of the 
uniformly large audiences of the season, The sale was very much the 
largest, the increase due almost, perhaps altogether, to the appear 
ance, as the first soloist of the season, Mme. 
field Zeisler, conceded everywhere to be one of the foremost of the 
world’s pianists. She is well nigh unique, too, in respect that, though 
holding so near the primacy among great artists, she never 
shown any disposition to make her home elsewhere, remaining loyal 
in that regard to the city where she grew up, has been known since 
childhood and is held in the very highest honor as woman and artist 

She played yesterday Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, a work well 
known and standing high in the esteem of musical scholars as well 
as in that of the less scientific who pretend only to be lovers of 
that which they call musical music. Technically less exacting, per 
haps, than some of its class, it certainly reveals far more of musica 
beauty than most of them. It delightful 
abundantly satisfying interpretation, one which though flawless from 
a technical point of view, was far more so in warmth and breadth 


of Fannie Bloom 


has 


was given a most and 


of musicianly insight and luminous interpretative expression of all 


its meaning and spirit. In the final movement the brilliant allegro 
maracto, the splendid intelligeuce and force of Madame Zeisler’s 
interpretation roused very unusual enthusiasm. And it was all done 


with a superb fluency of resources far from exhausted, a suggestion 
of reserve force that is a crown to any great performance, 

She was given enthusiastic plaudits, and, from a huge bouquet of 
chrysanthemums sent she generously and well 
gracefully, passed one to Mr. Thomas. Responding to 
“lt I 


her, justly, as as 
insistently 
continued applause, she played charmingly Henselt’s Were a 


Bird.”"—Chicago Chronicle. 


The fourth concert of the Chicago Orchestra was given yesterday 
afternoon and attracted by far the largest audience which has assem 
This due 


bled this season. increase in attendance was partly to 
the fact that as soloist Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was an 
nounced to play the Grieg Concerto for piano and orchestra, op. 16, 


A minor. Her name has long been associated with this work, 
both in this country and in Europe, but though often heard, her 
than and 


Madame Zeisler plays this concerto as does no other 


in 


interpretation can never seem other fresh charming 


artist Sy 
most virtuosi it is given with great bravour and technical brilliancy 
Madame Zeisler chooses to this 


and emphasizes rather the poetic and zsthetic elements 


ignore conventional interpretation 


to such an 


extent that one may say she does not reproduce, but recreates the 


work. The first movement was given deliberately and yet with 
exquisite piquancy and charm; the second movement, with just 
that blending of poetry and sentiment that make it one of the 
most beautiful movements in al! piano literature. Not even in the 
last movement did the pianist allow herself to be carried away b 
the abundant opportunities for mere techincal display, which s 
often detracts from the musical interest of the work. Rather it was 
just this musical element that was made most prominent throughout 
her performance, so that one thought not so much of the remark 





able piano playing, but rather of the great beauty of composi 
tion. 
ideal of the interpretive artist. 

The audience received Madame Zeis'er with the usual enthusiastic 


signs of approval, and after many recalls she gave two encores, “If 


To do this is to approach very near to the highest possible 


I Were a Bird” of Henselt and “Poupée Valsante”’ of Poldini 
Chicago Journal. 
The fourth concert of the present (not, we hope, the last) season 


of the Chicago Orchestra is made specially notable by the 
ance of a soloist whose name on any program spells an outpouring 
and success, Add to Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 


Tschaikowsky’s “‘Pathétique Symphony,” and the result is 


appear 


appearance 
doubly 
The seating and standing capacity of the Auditorium was 
And, of the 


necessary to add that applause was th« 


certain 


severely taxed yesterday afternoon. in view features 
and selections, it is hardly 
order of the day. Altogether, a memorable concert 


Grieg’s A minor Concerto for the piano has been heard before at 


the Chicago Orchestra concerts, but it mever received a more br 
liant, colorful, splendid interpretation than that to which Mrs 
Zeisler treated her audience yesterday. The concerto is second rate 


music, to be sure. It has no depth, no great significance, no deve 


opment. It is most effective, however, and as delightful a work as 
any within its class. One would rather hear Mrs. Zeisler in the 
“Emperor” Concerto or in the Schumann A minor, but these can 
not be played on every occasion to the exclusion of all else. Cer 


tainly the average concert goer does not complain of the partiality 
of virtuosi for Grieg and Saint-Saéns and other lesser lights 

In this particular composition Grieg has done much for the solo 
performer, and in her turn Mrs. Zeisler did much for Grieg. She 
brought not only her surpassing technic, but her temperamental and 
intellectual qualities to the execution of the showy, dazzling and 
lovely concerto. It was a wonderfully “rich,” emotional and elo 
quent interpretation. The energy displayed, however, did not mar 


the tone production, nor was it achieved at the expense of clear 
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ness, variety of expression and careful nuancing. Where grace and 
lightness and delicacy were called for they were not missed, 

Mrs, Zeisler gave two charming encores—one, “Poupée Valsante,” 
by Poldini, being exceptionally piquant and dainty.—Chicago Even 
ing Post, 





Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is one of the few exceptions 
which prove the rule concerning the prophet without honor in his 
own land, for on her account, presumably, the usual large audience 
at the Chicago Orchestra concerts was much augmented yesterday 
afternoon and most noticeably in the orchestra circle, where the 
pianist could be heard and seen at close range. 

Madame Zeisler played the Grieg Concerto in A minor, familiar 
to all music students, and to these for this reason doubly accept- 
difficult of comprehension, although 
fraught with hardships technical standpoint—which, how- 
ever, do not exist to any great extent for Madame Zeisler. The big 
opening chords were cautiously taken as to tempo, but the peculiar 
of the pianist freedom from restraint 
shortly itself. In 
rhythm Madame Zeisler has few equals, as was proved yesterday in 
The adagio was feel- 


able. It is a work not too 


from a 


nervous energy and entire 


manifested beauty of tone and excellence of 


all of the three movements of the concerto. 
ingly given and all through was the personality of the player pres 
ent; never too conspicuous, but sufficintly dominant te lend indi 


and why not, since al! playing would 
Madame Zeisler was 


the 


become mechanical in its sameness otherwise? 


viduality to performance 


equal to the great power necessary for the proper presentation of 
the last movement, which was brilliantly worked out.—Chicago Daily 


News. 


Dannreuther String Quartet. 
String Quartet 
This winter, as usual, it will give 
three concerts of classical chamber music. Indeed the first 
concert in this series took place Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 7, in Chamber Music Hall. The second will occur in 
the same place January 12, and the third and last will take 
place March 8. 

Ihere was a good audience, in point of size and intelli- 
gence, at the opening concert.. The quartet had the assist- 
ance of Professor Horatio Parker, of Yale University; C. 


Dannreuther has begun its 


HE 


eighteenth season 


O. Dies, George Falkenstein and Otto K. Schrill 
his was the program: 
Suite, op. 35, in A major, for piano, violin and ’cello.......H. Parker 
Quartet in D minor -eeeee-G. W. Chadwick 
Quintet, op. 38, in A minor, for piano, two violins, viola and 
ce . .-Arthur Foote 
Prof. Horatio Parker and C, O. Deis, piano 


lhe suite by Horatio Parker already has been analyzed 
a writer in this paper, so no extended critique is re- 
It was played excellently, the piano part being 


by 
quired now 
performed by the composer 


Ihe other numbers likewise were well played and were 
enjoyed by the musical audience. Especially worthy of 
praise was the work of George Falkenstein, whose good 


points as a pianist often have been commented upon in this 


paper 


ALE TEACHER WANTED—Good place for a man 

teacher of voice in a Pennsylvania city, near Phila- 
delphia, which will pay $1,000 for ten months’ work; free 
board and lodging. Address PENNSYLVANIA, care MUSICAL 


Courier, New York. 


TORONTO. 


a 


TORONTO, November 14, 1903 


LIFFORD WALKER, an English entertain- 
er of the Grossmith type, has been appearing 
here this season before cultured audiences. 
Last week he was heard at the King Edward 
Hotel. 

The Women’s Musical Club, of Toronto, 
is holding meetings on Thursday mornings in the Con- 
servatory of Music Hall. The opening program, on No- 
vember 5, was admirably arranged by Miss Mary Gun- 
ther. On November 12 Mrs. A. D. Cartwright’s presenta- 
tion of works by Grieg likewise was of much artistic and 
educational value. Those who took part were Mrs. Plun- 
kett Magann and the Misses Constance Boulton, Ethel 
Suckling, Athol Nordheimer, Lena Hayes, Julia Mac- 
3rien and Heloise Keating. Among those present were 
Mrs. Edward Fisher, Mrs. George Dickson, Mrs. Samuel 
Nordheimer, Miss Florrie Patterson and Mrs. Garratt. 

Students at St. Hilda’s College will present “My Lord 
in Livery” on Thursday evening, November 19. 

The Fadette Orchestra, of Boston, will be the chief at- 
traction at Shea’s Theatre next week, 

At the Parkdale Methodist Church a concert will 
given by the choir on November 17. 

Creatore and his band close their Toronto engagement 
at Massey Hall tonight. 

The Toronto Male Chorus Club, numbering 100 voices, 
will give its annual concert in Massey Hall on the evening 
of December 12. J. D. A. Tripp, the Canadian pianist, 
will conduct, and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Van der Stucken, will assist. The event 
is arousing much interest in musical and social circles. 

A special dispatch to the Toronto Globe gives a glow- 
ing account of Madame Patti’s concert in the Montreal 
Arena on the evening of November 12. 

Kathleen Howard, the gifted young contralto who is 
touring with Madame Patti, made a very favorable im- 
pression in Canada during her recent appearances with the 
Coldstream Guards’ Band. She is reflecting much credit 
upon her New York instructor, Mme. Evans von Klenner 

The Mendelssohn Choir’s programs for this season will 
part of the third scene of Wagner’s “Meister 
singer’; Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens”; “The Black 
Knight,” by Elgar; Mendelssohn’s setting of the Ninety- 
eighth Psalm, and unaccompanied choruses by Tschai- 
kowsky, Mendelssohn, Elgar and Sullivan. 

Beethoven’s Quartet, op. 59, No. 1, will be played by 
the Conservatory String Quartet at its concert here on 
December 16. 

Mae Dickenson, Donald MacGregor, Mary Donaldson, 
Chrystal Brown and Maude Richards Tisdale take 
part in a benefit concert at the Guild Hall on Monday 
evening, November 16 





be 


include 


will 


The most popular of coming events announced by Mr. 


Houston for Massey Hall is Madame Patti’s concert on 
December 2. 

This week Mrs. Fiske appeared in “Mary of 
at the Majestic Theatre. 

An excellent exhibition of paintings by Mr 
Dickson Patterson, of recentiy 
Roberts’ Art Gallery 
New York, where their exceptional talents will find wider 
scope. 

Mrs. E. Charlton Black, of Boston, is to give a recital 
in Association Hall November 23. Laura G. Shil- 
drick, contralto, will assist. 

Mrs. Blackstock Downey’s 
King Edward Hotel 


Magdala” 


and Mrs 
this at 
These artists will shortly leave for 


city, was given 


on 


receptions at the 
attended by Toronto’s 
prominent people, including Kirkpatrick, Mrs 
Henry Osborne and many others. The beautiful apart- 
ments have been filled not only with the voices of guests 
but with strains of music, Miss Mabel B. Will, a graduate 
of the Conservatory of Music, presiding very effectively at 


weekly 
have been 


Lady 


the piano on several occasions M. H 
MUSIC IN TEXAS. 
Austin, Tex., November 16, 1903 


HE Matinee Musical Club held its regular meeting last 
Saturday, giving a miscellaneous program: 


Instrumental, Solo Fantasie in C minor Mozart 
Mrs. Brasher 
And I Jessie Gaynor 
Four Leaf Clover . , Brownell 
Miss Constance Palm 
Valse Caprice ; Newland 
Miss Gertrude Wroe 
Husheen 
Mrs. Haynic 
Here Let My Tears Flow.. : Handel 
Mrs. Ida Haggerty 
Mrs. Cecelia Townsend and Miss Addie McClendon 


were admitted as active members of the club 


The lady managers of the Austin Sanitarium have en 
gaged Mrs. Hollinge-Watkins for a song recital Novem 
ber 27, when she will present “Three Centuries of Amer 
ican Ballads” in costume 

The University Band will give a concert in the Audi 
torium Thursday, November 19, which is complimentary 


to friends. 


Suzanne Adams and company will be here December 2 
under the auspices of the Matinee Musical Club 
Luca BEwLey 
In Russia. 


AOUL PUGNO is concertizing with Leopold Auer, 


the violinist Madame Gorlenko-Dolina, the con 
tralto, has been singing in large Russian cities. The Bo 
hemian String Quartet has been giving concerts with 
Sgambati, of Rome. Eugenio de Pirani and Alma Web- 


ster Powell are concertizing in Russia 
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‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and is in the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
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MISS COTTLOW IN CALIFORNIA. 
DDITIONAL criticisms from California papers on 
Miss Augusta Cottlow’s playing follow: 

The past few seasons have seen the youth of the artistic world 
quite monopolizing the attention of the musical public. This is 
especially true of touring artists, and it would take but slight exer- 
tion of the memory to recall the imposing list of remarkable young 
interpreters, scarcely out of their teens, who have appeared in Los 
Angeles during recent Augusta Cottlow, who opened the 
Philharmonic course with a piano recital at Simpson Auditorium, 


years. 


October 23, belongs to this younger generation of artists, and her 
performance makes it evident that she may justly claim a place 
among bright lights of this latterday musical constellation. 
Miss Cottlow’s playing is characterized by exquisite finish. Her 
technical equipment is remarkably near perfection and controlled 
by an unaffected ease that gives added charm to her work. 
Miss Cottlow has an abundance of reserve force wrapped up within 
her petite frame; she has, combined with her other qualifications, a 
keen artistic conception; she possesses admirable temperamental 
qualities, all of which bespeak of the young woman's attaining an 
exalted position in the interpretative world and entitling her to a 
distinctive place as a representative American pianist, 

Her playing of Bach (the big organ Prelude and Fugue in D) 
anything but effeminate, and given in admirable, clear 
The Chopin Berceuse was an exquisite bit of work, and drew 


the 


an 


was was 
style. 
a more sympathetic response from the performer than did the other 
numbers by the same composer. A bit of remarkably clever tech- 
nical work was the playing of Zarembski’s weird Etude in G minor, 
bristling with difficulties, but given with rare clarity and ease. 
Other numbers included Liszt’s D flat Etude, and his Polonaise in 
E, the Rhapsodie in B minor and an Intermezzo by Brahms, and 
Schumann's much played “Papillons,” op. 2. Miss Cottlow gave a 
second recital Thursday evening at Simpson Auditorium, too late 
for critical mention in this week’s issue of the Graphic.—Western 
Graphic, Los Angeles, October 31, 1903. 

Augusta Cottlow, the charming pianist, gave a farewell 
recital in the Simpson Auditorium last evening, presenting the fol 
Sérieuses (Mendelssohn), 
76 


sharp 


young 


Seventeen Variations 


lowing program: 
“Der Lindenbaum” (Schubert-Liszt), “Capriccio,” 
(Brahms); Grande Valse, A flat major, op. 42; Nocturne, F 
op. 48, No. 2; sharp minor, op. 44 (Chopin), 
Scherzo, B minor, op sharp major, 
op, 36, No. 13 (Arensky); Romanze, F 
(Liszt), “Marche Militaire” 


B minor, op. 


Polonaise, F 
1, No. 1 (Bollinger); Etude, F 
minor, op. 5 (Tschaikowsky) ; 
(Schubert-Tausig). 


minor, 


*“*Waldesrauschen” 

The young artist deepened the excellent impression she had already 
made on the public. Her sweet singing tone, the daintiness of her 
work and the graceful sentiment she expressed made her 
The Chopin numbers in 
particular exquisitely The 
power she is capable of was well in evidence in the Schubert-Tausig 


lighter 
performance a thoroughly delightful one. 


were played, also the Tschaikowsky. 
March and in the Polonaise. 

Miss Cottlow has given Los Angeles a musical treat by her con- 
certs here and will be warmly welcomed whenever she flits south- 
ward again.—Los Angeles Daily Times, October 30, 1903. 


demands 


When at the close of a musical function the audience 
an encore instead of hurrying to catch the next car, it is cer- 
tainly an indication of interest and appreciation, and that is what 


occurred at the recital given last evening by Miss Augusta Cottlow, 
the greatest 


the young pianist. She is undoubtedly one of 


favored this city with an appearance, and 


gifted 


pianists who have ever 


her audience was well entertained. Her program was familiar locally, 
most of the numbers brilliant in effect, showing her wonderful tech- 
nic, backed by surprising strength. 


herself fully 


There were few tender passages, 
although to them, and it 


almost incredible that the same hand could produce such caressing 


she proved equal seemed 


pianissimo and such electrical climaxes. 


Bach’s Prelude and 





Perhaps the most pleasing numbers were 

‘ug arranged for the piano by Busoni, and the Liszt group, 
which brought the program to a close. Her style is replete with a 
dash and fervor which compels rather than entreats the admiration 


of her hearers, and yet her poetic passages are full of feeling and 
Miss Cottlow is 


strong personal 


looking young woman, 
Sun, 


delicacy an interesting 


with magetism.—The San Diegan Tuesday, 
November 3, 1903. 

The second Cottlow concert was given last evening in Lyric Hall, 
Miss Cottlow as the sole attraction. 
first, was a complete artistic triumph. 
held attention and refused to be satisfied at 


number, Militaire,” 


with The performance, like the 


The audience was apprecia 
was in the closest 
the final the 
but demanded as an encore the “‘Waldesrauschen,” by Liszt. The 


tive, 


great Schubert-Tausig ‘‘Marche 


great versatility of Miss Cottlow is shown in the variety of com- 
posers played. From the first Mozart Rondo, a pure, old melody, 
almost pastoral in simplicity, through the “Thirty-two Variations” of 
Beethoven in C minor, the “Papillons” of Schumann, three Chopin 
numbers, a MacDowell “Polonaise” and an “Idyl” and a Scherzo 
by Samuel Bollinger, to the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire,” 
there was a superb reading that was a study in tone production. 
With a touch like a breath or a bravura more than dramatic, the 
whole artistic gamut was played upon. The staccato is delicate and 
the legato at times seems welded into a solid tonal mass. In the 
Beethoven Variations there was a beautiful rendition of the noble 
measures. 

After the Chopin numbers for an encore Miss Cottlow gave a 
Chopin Nocturne in F major. The “Idyl” in C major and Scherzo 
in B minor, by Bollinger, a local composer, were very acceptable. 
The Scherzo was bright and limpid and showed continuity of style 
and musical reason and was well received.—The San Francisco Call, 
October 16, 1903. 


A second hearing of Miss Augusta Cottlow, the pianist, who gave 
her second recital at Lyric Hall last night, confirms the first im- 
pression of her work, which is undoubtedly characterized by great 
force and breadth. 

Miss Cottlow handled the entire program alone last night, playing 
seven numbers and several encores with scarcely an interruption. 

The Beethoven Variations, C minor, revealed all her wonderful 
technic. There is probably no other pianist who plays great com- 
bined chords with more splendid effect. In the Beethoven number 
she played with all the power and deep vibration that seem to be- 
long exclusively to the organ. 

Schumann’s “Papillons” and the “Marche Militaire” of Schubert- 
Tausig, two most popular numbers, were played with unabated 
charm, a dash, brilliancy and fluency very appropriate to their char- 
acter. 

The MacDowell number, Polonaise, E minor, was played with 
more life than MacDowell would have given it himself, with the 
dramatic quality emphasized and elaborated. 

Miss Cottlow approaches her instrument as if it were an enemy, 
hurls her slight form against it, then with incomparable ability 
conquers and masters it, while it sings heavenly songs for her alone. 
—The Bulletin, San Francisco, October 16, 1903. 





Augusta Cottlow is one of the few artists who has survived the 
terrors of an infant prodigy career. The precocious talents in most 
child wonders seldom last until maturity; especially this true 
The long fatiguing lessons, numerous concerts, 


is 
of young musicians, 
together with the discomforts of traveling, have an effect on the 
nervous, high strung artistic temperament that is often impossible 
to eradicate. Ninety-nine out of a hundred children, who have 
astonished the world by their extraordinary musical talent, have 
become nervous wrecks before they were twenty. Last Monday 
night’s concert showed Miss Cottlow to be the exception which 
proves the rule. Since she was heard last in San Francisco, some 
eight or nine years ago, she has made tremendous strides. She 
has a beautiful singing tone, a fortissimo that is full and round 
and a pianissimo that is delicate and full of light and shade. Her 
interpretation is broad and poetical and her personality charmingly 
magnetic—altogether a wonderful equipment for so young an artist. 
The Wasp, San Francisco, October 17, 1903, 





Miss Cottlow’s first appearance at Lyric Hall on Tuesday night 
last produced an enthusiastic audience. Miss Cottlow has fulfilled 
all the promises that her childhood extended; she is yet so youth- 
ful that her achievements are something of a marvel, especially when 
considering her physique, which is of the slight, delicate order. This 
is ao barrier in any way, as was quickly evidenced by her first em- 
phatic, true stroke. Great strength and intensity characterize her 
style, but it, too, is not merely physical force, for light, dainty 
work ripples from her fingers with the same facility. Miss Cottlow 
interprets closely to the score, but, in addition, her own individuality 
makes itself recognized quickly. Bach's Prelude 
and Fugue, for organ, in D major, amply displayed her skill in 
technic and capability to bring out the under current of harmony 
and sweetness that Bach so richly possesses, despite the fact that he 
is usually relegated to the realm of bugbears for ambitious ani 
impatient young students, who insist that he is dry. This much for 
tach, we will resume to Miss Cottlow. Her versatility came to light 
in “Capriccio,” B minor, Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp 
minor and his Scherzo, C sharp minor. The singing tones of the 
first of this triad were beautifully apparent by the young lady’s read- 
ing of it, and she really and completely lost herself in the Nocturne. 
Its divine melody and pathos fitted her mood (and doubtless her 
temperament) on this evening; there was nothing to be wished for 
during its progression. This was her happiest number, contrasting, 
as it did, herself personally to advantage against the other composi- 


The first number, 


$rahms’ 





tions that demanded more of force and brilliance. There was a 
Romanze of Tschaikowsky and the Etude de Concert and Polonaise 
in E major of Liszt. The latter supplied, of course, every requisite 
detail for the dispiay of her attainments, and Miss Cottlow was suffi- 
cient to all.—The San Francisco Dramatic Review, October 17, 1903. 

When Paganini first appeared in London, a noted violinist of 
the day rose in his seat after the violin wizard’s first number and 
eried: “Who'll buy my fiddle for eighteen pence?” Young persons 
of pianistic ambitions might have cried their pianos for a smaller 
sum than that last night at Simpson Auditorium, after hearing the 
remarkably clever performance of Miss Augusta Cottlow. 

Ten years ago little “Gussie” Cottlow was giving recitals as one 
of the band of musical prodigies. 
the obscurity that must be crowded with such wonder children; 
instead, she kept on working hard and long, and finally with Buson 
and others in Europe—Busoni in America did not attract American 
students, but Busoni in Europe wears a halo. 

This ceaseless study, superimposed on a nature that offered the 
Lest of ground for a teacher’s efforts, produced the artist heard last 
night. 
to those who had been watching her career in the musical prints, 


But she forgot to vanish into 


Miss Cottlow’s work was in the nature of a surprise, even 


Instead of saying the usual equipment as to fingers, it would be 
more truthful to use the prefix “unusual.” And she has a poetical 
nature—one can see that in the ocular and facial expression. She 
seems a younger edition of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, both in man 
ner and pianistic ability. Her playing has the same limpid quality 
with the rhythmic exactness and the clarity of scale work that char 
acterizes the older player. 

Miss Cottlow is an exception to the usual run of concert pianists 
that have visited Los Angeles in that she discarded the regular war 
horses that form the repertory of successive visitors; for, with one 
exception, that of the Liszt Polonaise, her material was of the un- 
hackneyed order. 

In the Bach Fugue—the colossal arrangement of Busoni, himself 
impervious to all difficulties and Liszt 
work, she showed what has led her to be compared to Carrefio. 
the Chopin Berceuse and the MacDowell ‘“‘Water Lilies” there came 
that remarkable facility in pianissimo lacework that leads to the 
Zeisler comparison, a far more apt one than the former. 


the Chopin Scherzo the 


In 


It is pleasant to record that Miss Cottlow was greeted by what, 


for a musical event in Los Angeles, was a large audience 


So satis 
factory was the impression made that Mr. Behymer has cancelled 
her date at San Diego to allow Thursday of 


Los Angeles Express, Saturday, Ox 
& i , 


another recital here 
next week at the same place 
tober 24, 1903. 





Augusta Cottlow is young of years and possesses the grace and 


tenderness of youth. Her charm lies in her daintiness; tours 


de force are feminine. Womanliness characterizes the sentiment she 
utters; a fresh and 
Her digital fluency is almost marvelous, she reminds of Godowsky 
and De Pachmann. 
the Chopin Berceuse, 
ploited much of the latter's finesse and delicacy of touch, and 
Liszt Etude she brought the former's fingers of velvet and clarity 
of utterance to mind. 

She is a sincere and earnest player, and, withal, a modest 
refreshingly unassuming artist. 

Miss Cottlow is of the type of artistic young Americans to whom 
we may look for the bettering of the standing of the players of this 
country.—Los Angeles Herald, October 24, 1903 


buoyant gracefulness sings from her reading 
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In which was her best number, she ex 
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AUL’S cantata, the “Holy City,” was given in the 
Tabernacle M. E. Church, Philadelphia, last Friday 
evening, under the direction of Tali Esen Morgan, of New 
York. The chorus numbered nearly 200 voices, and the 
work was instrumentally supported by organ, two pianos 
and a string orchestra of twelve. The soloists were Grace 
Underwood, soprano; Mary Byrne-Ivy, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Donald Chalmers, basso, all of New 
York. The pianists were Alice Walter New 
York, and Mary Helen Fitzgerald, of Philadelphia; Alex 
McGuirk, of New York, presided at the organ. The audi- 
ence numbered over a thousand. This chorus was organ 
ized in October, and notwithstanding that Mr. Morgan had 
only seven rehearsals, the singing was unusually fine. The 
unaccompanied choruses, “For God So Loved the World” 
and “The Fining Pot Is for Silver,” were beautifully sung 
All of the soloists were well received. 
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WILLIAM KNABE & COMPANY 


Announce 


a Tour of 


GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN 


THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH PIANISTE. 


(Direct from Recitals in London, Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, Munich, 
and other European music centres.) 





FOR INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE TOUR ADDRESS 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 
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recital was given at Grace Church, Middletown, N. Y., dents alone will appear on the program. November 30 
November 8. will be given over entirely to the faculty. Mrs. Lund, in- 
structor in vocal culture, will have the program under her 
supervision on December 7, and her students will give a 
program of vocal music. The last on the schedule will be 
a lecture by Dr. E. F. Bartholomew on “The Harp of 
the Heart.” This will take place December 14 


J. Alfred Pennington gave an excellent piano recital, 
November 6, in the new Conservatory Hall, Scranton, Pa. 

A musicale was given by the faculty of the Agnes Scott 
Institute, Atlanta, Ga., November 10, by Miss Morgan, 
Miss Watkins, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Barth, Miss Leinbach 
and Mr. Stephan. A concert was given November 5 at the parish house of 
Trinity Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The audience was 


November 6, at the Ashland Avenue Baptist Church, = . 
large. The program was presented by Mrs. Pauline Stein 


Toledo, Ohio, John Cushing gave the second in the series 
of fall organ ‘recitals which are given at this church. He 
was assisted by John Pratt. 

HE College of Music of Dana’s Musical Institute, A recital was given by pupils of Henry T. Hanlin, in 
nod Warren, Ohio, has been incorporated with Seattle, Wash., recently by Miss Louise Dewey, Miss 
W. H. Dana, president ; L. B. Dana, vice Presi Marguerite Fry, Miss Emily Hall, Ralph Cunningham 
dent ; Matilda W hite, dean, and } 3 D. Cook’s and Dr. Randall Williams. 


ecke-Spaulding, pianist ; Miss Elsa van Dervoort, contralto ; 
Miss Emilie Cole, soprano; Miss Cora Cross, mezzo so- 
prano; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Master William Har 
field Stockwell, pianist, and a quartet of male voices, con- 
sisting of H. F. Bryant, first tenor; G. W. Munson, second 
tenor; Alfred Hallam, first bass; E. A. Robinson, second 








secretary. It will pursue advanced work in the : bass 
: , ~ A large audience assembled at the Methodist Church, = ——— 
study of music in Dana's Institute. , ‘ ; : 
A baal ene : = ‘ Opelika, Ala., recently to enjoy the organ recital given by Haslam, Paris 
musica € was given at Saginaw, Mich., November 6, wics Rae Lowe Sponcler, of Newnan, Ga., assisted by Miss ° 
by pupils of Miss Carrie Anderson. Fannie Hester and R. L. Samford. HE continued successes of this singing master’s pupils 
aq ae gave a musicale on November 12 at her Pupils of Mrs. Louise C. Beck appeared in a recital at ; are wry great attention from managers and 
21¢ 4 > s > ~ » ° . > ic ss ‘lor *astor ho s y 
studio, 1215 Main street, Houston, Tex. Seattle, Wash., in September. Another pupil, Miss Pearl ‘"* puns : Miss #lorence Ea rom, wa tudied with 
Miss Caroline Kemp gave a pupils’ musicale at her Cornwall, sang a group of songs at the Seattle Federation M Haslam tor two aarti has by her performance stepped 
home on James street, Hazleton, Pa., November 7. of Woman's Clube’ “at home” October 26. into the front ranks of the Moody-Manners Opera Com 
- . > . a f a any, and wherever sl appears elicits the highest en 
J. Francis McDowell, Walter Bently Ball and Miss Emma The choir of the Methodist Church gave their annual pen “ ment: er ‘ sits 
a iad sin Ae ri “ ere : i comiums from press and audiences for the quality of her 
Ebeling gave a musical program at Columbus, Ohio, re- concert in Little Falls, N. Y., November 10, assisted by 1 skill t M E Mil E tl 
: ne : : ”  yoice and skill in using it. Miss Easton—as Mile. Esthon— 
cently. Miss Louise Hinds, of Richfield Springs. The choir is , = c. .. 
on . ‘ » aan re sang the illustrations, showing the art of coloring the sing 
The musical recital by the pupils of the Misses Welker, under the direction of Miss Ida Evelyn Canfield. ; . : 
: , , : . > ing voice by the conformation of the buccal cavity, when 
in — Opera Hall, Boyertown, Pa., was largely at- A musicale and technical recital was given at Augustana fJaslam gave his conference on the subject in Paris. Dur- 
tended. eos ter Bile hon tie f ‘ ' 
_—— College by Mi Anna Carlson, of Moline, Iil., and pupils ing her appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, London, 
The pupils of Mrs. Imogene Chumlea gave a piano re- Of Prof. F. E. Peterson. A violin duet was played by hic Jast season Miss Easton was the recipient of hearty 
cital at her home on East Wabash street, Frankfort, Ind., Prof. Franz Zedeler and his pupil, Florence Friestat and spontaneous congratulations from Mr. Bispham and 
recently. The Milwaukee (Wis.) Conservatory and College of other distinguished singers, who went specially round to 
A “musicale and literary” was given November 5 at the Music gave a faculty concert in the Athenzum recently. express their delight at her success. Miss Easton is now 
home of Mrs. Winfield Baker, 213 Freedley street, Norris- Those who took part were Miss Agnes Wing, Miss Olive singing first roles in the company, at present in Ireland. 
town, Pa. Howe, Felix Heink, J. Victor Sandek, Mrs. Stacey Wil- In the widely different characters of Marie in “La Fille 
The violin recital by Miss Phillips, teacher of violin at liams, Wilhelm Schmidt, Miss Ethelyn Bignell and Wal du Régiment” and Marguerite in “Faust,” Miss Easton 
Williamsport (Pa.) Dickinson Seminary, took place No- ‘* J. Fried. has achieved a triumph, as will be seen from these notices 





vember 13 A quartet composed of Mrs. Philip Goetz, Mrs. H. H selected from a great number: 
Howland, Hugh McGibeny and Henry Lant was heard at The Moody-Manners Opera Company was seen to advantage 













H. B. Turpin’s pupils gave a concert in Columbus, ; . on , evening in “Le Fille du Régiment.” They were on congenial 
Ohio, recently, a double quartet singing Arthur Somer- a song service in the Central Christian Chure h, Indian- ground; a n t imteresting pertormance Donizetti's opera was 
vell’s “Windflower.” apolis, Ind., November 8. Miss Una White and Hugh given and al! departments concerned gained credit. The audience 

Ae came cated eas hoes 0 Dian, 8. Y, Bo McGibeny, violinists, and Miss Carrie Hyatt, organist, was large and ae .. tl Bone sen et " success of me 
vember 12, by Andrew J. Baird, organist, assisted by Mrs. gave numbers. ig ee a a _ Maric + fad anges gpbecntl-nce 7 “x os 

A graduation piano recital was given at the Presbyterian inging was effective and showy. The famous singing lesson in the 





Harvey Wickham, soprano. 





Church of Cambridge, Ohio, November 6. Miss Mary second act was capitally given.—Constitutional, October 29, 1903 
St. Clair, of Salesville, Ohio, one of Professor Brown's 






Emmett Beckwith, of Birmingham, Ala., gave a musicale 
at the Library Hall, Bessemer, November 4, for the benefit 















" . wes yupils, graduated. The progran iste f selectio 7 ' , , — we 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union. Ais 8 7 a ne ed « selec — Miss Florence Easton (w wih be somenSeres oo Saveng @ 
P : ° from Liszt, Raff, Chopin and others. Several Cambridge peared here in January in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Tannhauser”) 
A piano recital was given November 6 at the home of artists assisted. was a fascinating Marie, who sang her music admirably, and acted 
Mrs. Dick, on Pickens street, Columbia, S. C. Mrs. Dick 4 ‘tal ‘ Let p ly by H with sprightline nd vivacity. I lis K \ 
a ae . recital was given at Lebanon, Pa., recently by Henry je saie”) and “’Tis Time to Part” (“II Part ss Easto 
uses the Virgil method in teaching ; S ‘ lies ¥ le Sait”) and “Tis Time to Part” (“Il faut Partir”) M Easton 
Co - : J Schools, the new organist of the church, who was sang extremely we and her performance throughout was attractive 
On November 7 Miss Houghtelin’s pupils gave the first accisted by the mixed quartet of St. John’s Reformed 24 proved highly pleasing. Mention may specially be made of the 
of a series of musicales, to be given monthly at her studio, Church including Mies Ethel Chaney, olto; Miss Lilien" S2owe “Mesic Lesson.”—Examiner, Ostober sp, seg 
, : . 35 ai: » « . 4 hile 
S » ,? tree avto Yhi - . ~ ap . 
23 St. Mary’s street, Dayton, Ohio Gingrich, soprano; S. T. McAdams, basso and director, 
An informal musicale was enjoyed by a score of ladies and Lucellus C. Walter, tenor soloist Miss Easton is a most fortunate young lady. Not yet twenty-one 
at the regular “at home” of Mrs. Alfred Mueller, of 530 The weekly recitals of the Augustana Conservatory of she is already a prima donna with the Moody-Manners Company, so 
a! d ; tan ato : 
Ripley street, Davenport, Ia., November 3. 3 “ , - no wonder if by and by we see her "midst the dazzling heights of 
Ae. I Music, Moline, Ill, have proved to be such a decided jralian opera. So far her path has been one of triumph. She came, 






» saw, she conquered. A few months’ tuition at the Royal Acad- 





The parlors of the Hotel Lanier, Macon, Ga., were success that a season’s schedule for the present year has 
crowded with a large audience November 6, when Miss peen made out and announced as follows: On November 
Peek and Miss Overbeck entertained with a musicale 16 a pupils’ recital, participated in by members from all 





ny, London, and a most valued course of lessons under M. Haslam 






in Paris, and Miss Easton was immediately accepted by Charles 





_ . » J F Manners. This fact is a glowing testimony of M. Haslam’s skill, as 
The program as arranged by Organist Frank H. Mather departments, to be followed on November 23 by a recital wet as evidence of Miss Easton’s endowments and industry.—Daily 
and Mrs. Antoinette Fuller-Cox for their organ and vocal under the direction and care of Mrs. Penrose, whose stu- Leader, October 23, 1903 
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MARTEAU, GERARDY lle West of 
BR. E. JOHNSTON, P Conducted 4 the Sisters of the 4 fs Cross. Chartered 
SAUR, 1855. Ideal location. Bal ° tog 9 aatioan patronege. Thor- 
Managerial Offices, PUGNO, eugh English. Classica! ific and Commercial Courses, 
Doss, Advanced Chemistry . > and Modern Lan es. 
St. James Building, HUBERMANN, Regular Collegiate rees. »tudentscarefully prepared for 
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BaRiIToneys. Personal Address: 61 Morningside Ave.. NEW YORK. Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 


ALFRED FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 


Women’s String Orchestra Society. 
FEBRUARY-APRIL, 1904. — BREESE, avon J MRS, HENRY SIEGEL, to a 


tary and Treasurer; CARL V. LACHMUND, Conductor, 
SOLOISTS — sss BECKER SHAFFER, Violin; MATHILDE 


: W ESSLER, 'cello; HELEN MARIE BURR, H 
Management: H E N RY OLFSOH N. omee ‘322 Woat wighty-nth st, New Vork. 
Concerts or joint programs witb ( horal Societies. 


American Debut—New York Philharmonic Concerts, January 29 and 30. | swccessfai joint programs with choral societies of L. k. Dressler, 
Jersey City ; E.M. Bowman, pros Frederick Burton, Ycnkers. 
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Alf. allam, Mt. Vernon ; Chas A. Filler, New Rochelle, and others 
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HERE was a recital by Walter G. Pierce at the 
W. C. A. Auditorium, Dayton, Ohio, November 
6. The artists assisting were Miss Florence M. 
Pace, soprano, Chicago; Arthur Leroy Tebbs, 
baritone, Dayton, and Frederic C. Mayer, ’cello. 

The recital was given under the auspices of 





Hamilton 


the Chaminade Club. The patronesses were Mrs. Geo. 
Goodhue, Mrs. R. I, Cummin, Mrs. Rush Evans, Mrs. 
W. P. Hoffman, Mrs. C. H. Kumler and Mrs. W. G. 
Smith 

Mrs. Louise C. Beck is musical director of the Joseffy 


Musical Club, of Seattle, Wash. 

The Musical Ten were entertained by Miss Margaret 
Higgins, at Shenandoah, Pa., November 3. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, Col., opened its 
thirteenth season with a concert November 6 in Trinity 
M. E 

A violin and piano recital was given by Mr. Bernstein 
and Mr. Jchnson, assisted by Mrs. J. W. Hale, at Waco, 


November 9 


Church 


Tex., 
At the regular concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club re- 
cently, at Tacoma, Wash., Miss Nellie Redinger, of Aber- 
deen, gave the program 
Miss Freeman is busily engaged in rehearsing a large 
mixed chorus which will produce Mendelssohn’s “‘Athalia” 
early this season at Scranton, Pa 


Erwin Gastel, late of Philadelphia, is a member of the 


Seattle (Wash.) Artists’ Quintet, of which Arthur Hedley 
is the first violin, and Signor Venino pianist 

A recital was given November 6 at St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, Fort Worth, Tex., by Mrs. Louise S. Allison, 
pianist; Miss Clemens, and R. M. Pease, baritone. 


Della Thal, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
ntly at Janesville before the Schumann Club, the young 


pianist, gave a recital 


hieving a success. Miss Thal was repeatedly re- 
called 


\ll arrange 
Pa 


ments for the first Philharmonic concert at 
, are completed and the date fixed for De- 
The be Mrs. Knight, 


scranton, 
cember 14 assisting artists will 


contralto, and Karl Kirk, "cellist, who will play a concerto 
with full orchestra. 

The first recital of the season for the Fargo (N. Dak.) 
Musical Club was held November 9. Charlotte Demuth 
Williams, violinist, was the soloist; Mrs. Shattuck ac- 
companist. 

The Girls’ Musical Club held its fifth meeting of the 
year at the home of Mrs. F. R. Scofield, Du Bois, Pa., 
November 6. The club was organized about three years 
ago and has at present fifteen members. 

The first afternoon concert of the Friday Musical Club 
was held at Boulder, Col., October 30. The committee, 
Miss May Whitmore and Miss Elizabeth Barrett, ar- 
ranged an attractive miscellaneous program. 

Miss F. Belle Carlson, music teacher of the Mayville 
(N. Y.) School, has organized a chorus which meets every 
Wednesday evening. In addition to her school work 
Miss Carlson has a large class in instrumental music. 


The school of music of the University of Oklahoma 
gave a recital at Norman, Okla. Ter., November 3. Miss 
Minter, Miss Hubler, Miss Oliphant, Miss Brown, Miss 
Goodrich, Miss Stubblefield, Miss Morgan and Miss Rice 
toop part. 

Since publication of the engagement by the St. Cecilia 
Choral Club, Dallas, Tex., of Harold Bauer and Emile 


Sauret, Mrs. Jules D. Roberts, president of the club, has 
the attractions 


received letters congratulating her on 
secured. 
The Schumann String Quartet, composed of Louis 


Ehrke, Otto Kruell, Carl Schoner and George Clauder, be- 
gan its fifth season of chamber music concerts in Wallace 
Hall, Newark, N. J., November 11. Miss Grace Munson 
was the soloist. 


A concert for the benefit of the Carnegie Library at 
Beaver Falls, Pa., was given November 5 by the Gounod 
Club, under the direction of W. R. Gardner, in the audi- 
torium of the library building. The club was augmented 
by John R. Roberts, of Pittsburg. His solos were “Ev’n 
Bravest Heart,” “I’m Wearing Awa,’” “My First Love,” 







“You’d Better Ask Me,” “Bid Me Live,” “The Wander- 
er” and the “Bedouin Love Song.” 

A drawing room recital was given at Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 10, by Mrs. Frank Flanner, assisted by Miss 
Bobbs, Miss Reaume, J. Raymond Lynn and Miss Jose- 
phine Hyde at the home of Mrs. N. A. Hyde on North 
Delaware street, for the benefit of the Mayflower Congre- 
gational Church. 

The musicale that took place November 12 at the 
Deutscher Club, Milwaukee, Wis., was participated in by 
Mrs. R. Zizay, Mrs. August Meyer-Eigen, Mrs. Eugene 
F. Yahr, Mrs. Bruno Fink, Valentine Fernekes, Oscar 
Burkhardt, Otto Schneck, Miss Hedwig Schlichting, pi- 
ano, and Hans Bruening, director. 

The first regular meeting of the newly organized Mu 
sical Club was held November 18 at Kalamazoo, Mich., in 
the studio of Miss McLaughlin in West Cedar street. A 
program of a very informal nature was rendered. The 
Misses Julia McDonald, Aimee Lb. Nisbet, Ethel Bowman 
and Harry Gwynne Smith were soloists. 

Another musical club has been organized in Springfield 
Ill., and had its initial meeting November 9 at a dinner 
given by St. John Wines at his rooms on East Capitol ave- 
nue. It is to be called the Social Musical Club and will 
meet weekly. Mr. Wines has been elected president and 
Professor Clavadetscher musical director. 

Henry Hershberger, of the 
other musical organizations popular in Lebanon, Pa., in 
years past, has just organized a new club. Walter Thom 
Harry Ilgenfritz, Arthur Robert Bechtold, 
Charles Filson, John Krause and Willis Artz were among 
the players rehearsing with Mr. Hershberger 


Imperial, Amphion and 


as, Loser, 


A program has been arranged for the ninth annual con- 
cert of the Harmony Musical Club, which will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wis., 28. This organization has 
been in continuous existence since 1867, and its member- 
ship is from business and professional men. Henry J 
Stirn is concertmaster and Joseph A. Dickey is the di- 


November 


rector. 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s Choral Club at 
Houston, Tex., Mrs. Maxcy was elected by acclamation 
vice president, representing the club on the State Board of 
Texas Federation English Singing Societies The 
club’s first concert of this season wil! take place some time 
in the second week of December, and the assisting outside 


of 


talent on that occasion will be from Galveston—singer and 
violinist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club opened its season of work 
November 10 at Mrs. Jules E 
nue, Dallas, Tex. The first program meeting was devoted 
to composers, Foote and 
Rogers. Previous to the numbers plans were discussed 
for the completion of the year books, which will be 
distributed at the next meeting. The club will hold three 
open meetings this season, the first on December 8, at 
introduced in the 


Schneider’s on Ross ave 


American including Nevins, 


which time some new features will be 
program. 
Musical 


A new: musical society, to be known as the 


Triangle, was organized November 6 at Ft. Wayne, Ind 
The personnel of the society is the members of the three 
male quartets, the Haydn, Linden and Apollo. The or 
ganization was effected at the home of F. E. Stouder. 
E. F. Yarnelle was made president, F. E. Riblett vice 


president, Clint Willson treasurer, F. E. Stouder secretary 
and manager and Charles Lang librarian. The board of 












Photo by 
Elliott & Fry, London. 


MADAME 


ALICE ESTY 


In America January, February and March, 1904. 


OPERA, 
Sole Direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


BOPRANO. 





ORATORIO, CONCERT. 





PZZPIC 





CONCERTS, 
STUDIO ADDRESS: 54 St. Paul’s Place, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


GUMMING 


ORATORIOS, RECITALS. 





MANAGER: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 E. 17th St , NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


—By— 


G. SCHIRMER, New York. 
A BOOK OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS, 


WITH MUSICAL SETTINGS BY VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
The whole arranged and decorated by 


EDWARD EDWARDS. 


Printed on Stratford plate paper and bound in green 
cloth, stamped in gold and green, with gilt head. 


Price, Net, $5.00. 


A special LIMITED EDITION of 200 copies has been 
printed on Italian hand made paper, and bound with 
vellum backs and corners, blue charcoal paper sides ard 
gold stam>on back. This edition contains an additional 
plate with the autograph of Mr. Edwards. 


Price, Net, $25.00. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 











Claude A. Cunningham, 






after April 15th, 1904. 
Paris. 


BARITON Ez. 


Supporting Mme. Adelina Patti. Open for engagements 
European address: 17 Rue Newton, 


Management : Henry WoLrsonn, 
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directors consists of C, L. Olds, L. F. Curdes, Ralph lon,” by Neidlinger, and “The Flower Songs” of Arthur Edna Mohrmann, Miss Ollie Hett, Edward Walton and 
Yarnelle, A, J. Lang and C. H. Worden. Olds and Foote, with soprano obligato sung by Mrs. George Russell. Miss Jessie Walton. The program of the Verdery Ciub 
Stouder will also form the music committee. The Mu- This composition has never before been sung in Milwau- was arranged by Mrs. J. Hardwick Jackson and Mrs 
sical Triangle is to meet every other Friday. kee. “Cupid Made Love to the Moon” was also sung Susan Wheless, and was given by Miss Hilda Gherken, 
Miss Jessie Walton, Dr. C. D. Perkins, Mrs. J. Hardwict 
Jackson, Senor Andonegui, Mr. Barnhurst, Miss Louis« 








The Wisconsin Chamber Music and Lecture Association The Arion chorus gave the first concert of the season 
gave its first chamber music concert at Recital Hall, Mil- in Arion Hall, Springfield, Ill, November 8. In addition 
waukee, Wis., November 9, at 8 o’clock. The soloists were to selections for male chorus and for mixed chorus, the Brigham, Miss Marion Oates, Samuel T. Battle, Felix 
Miss Mary L. Young, contralto; Mrs. Norman Hoffman, soprano solo, “Ah, Woe is Me,” from Eichberg’s “Doctor of Luck, H. H. Morris, W. H. Wood, Robert Irvine and 


piano; J. Erich Schmaal, piano; Albert Fink, violin; Her- Alcantara,” was sung by Miss Mary Federhen; Miss Clara Miss Katherine Dodge 


man Kelbe, violin; Otto Hundhammer, viola, and Ernst Killius, who has been for three years a student at Doane The Mozart Club was “at home” Saturday afternoon for 
3eyer, ‘cello. College, York, Neb., sang Dudley Buck’s “When the Heart members and friends at Jamestown, N. Y., to open its 
At a meeting of the board of directors of the Media 1s Young,” for contralto; Frank Bruckman, baritone, sang twenty-fifth session. The chief feature of the afte 


Kuntze’s “Das Letzte Lied,” for baritone and male chorus was the singing of Mrs. Alice P. Williams, mezzo 
accompaniment. The Arion Chorus sang “Der Studenten prano, of Buffalo, with Mrs. Sicard at the piano. M1 
Nachtgesang.” by Fischer; “Liebesweben,” by Weinzierl, Frank Edward Gifford, the first president of t 


(Pa.) Choral Club, held November § at the residence of 
Mrs. W. Roger Fronefield, it was decided to open for the 
season on November 24. William S. Thunder was re-en- 


gaged for the season to direct the club. The Media and “Waldandacht,” by Franz Abt. The accompanists tion and now its presiding officer, was assisted by several 
Choral Club is one of the most progressive organizations Were Miss Colgan and Miss Killius ,and the chorus is, as members of the board of directors, Mrs. George S. Tucker 
in the borough usual, under the direction of J. W. Freund man, Mrs. Winfield S. Cameron, Mrs. Charles H. Gifford 

Mrs. Robert N. Marvin, Mrs. Alexis Crane, Mrs. Harry 


The Friday Morning Musicale met recently at the Cres- A very large gathering of women attended the first of . 
cent Club, Tampa, Fla., at the invitation of Mrs. W. A. the season’s morning meetings of the Ladies’ Thursday Sheldon and Miss S. Flora Broadhead she reception 
Carter and Miss Kathleen Phillips. The morning was de- Musicale, November 5, at the Unitarian Church, Minne- Was in charge of Mrs. Albert Gilbert, M George W 
voted to Chaminade. The sentiment for the day was “Mu- polis, Minn. The program opened with an instrumental Tew, Mrs. John Woodward, Mrs. Eudora K. Pardee, Mrs 
sic Is the Universal Language of Mankind.” The following "umber played by Miss Jean E. Wakeman. Miss Flora William M. Bemus, Miss Edith Barlow, Miss Gertrude 
gave the program: Miss Kathleen Phillips, Mrs. G. N. Pat- Boyd rendered Corelli's Sonata in E minor, op. 5, No. 8, 

terson, Mrs. Thomas Palmer, Miss Mary West. Mrs. W. ©” the violin. Miss Garnet Butcher, Mrs. Parthena de 
A. Carter, Miss Nash, and Mrs. E. V. Whitaker Witt and Miss Alberta Fisher sang. Miss Blanche Strong Che officers of the Westchester Ph 
played two numbers and two numbers were sung by Miss are: President, Mrs. Henry D. Noyes; vice pt 
Adele Maloney. The finale was the “Tannhauser” over- Mrs. Robert C. Black, Mrs. Edmund W. Bodine, Mrs. John 
ture, rendered on two pianos by Mmes. J. P. Nelson, M. Cunningham Hazen and Mrs. J. W. Boothby; secretary 
P. Vander Horck, Edgar Runyan and W. N. Porteous. Mrs. Mary T. Jenkins; treasurer, Miss Henrietta A 
Preceding the musical numbers W. M. Crosse gave an ex- Brandes, who together with the following, form the board 
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Clement and Miss Louise Price Che first morning recital 
of the club is announced for Saturday, November 28 










harmoni society 






A concert was recently given by the combined forces of 
the Philharmonic and Musical clubs at Louisville, Ky. 
Several numbers from Karl Schmidt’s new opera, “The 
Lady of the Lake,” were given, only two of which 


















have ever been heard in public Mrs. Jessie Bowman- = z : 7 ‘ 
Webb. Mrs. Charles Dobbs. T. C. Barr. Will Horn P!a@natory talk on the “Development of the Sonata Form.” of Managers: Miss Helena G. Albro, Miss Brandes, Mr 
" é a . . — ' 1S 2one rs le nae 

and P. J. Schlicht were the soloists. Mendelssohn’s “Wal- The first recital given by the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Choral Charles I sige Mrs ’ harles Roper, = Alexander A 

purgis Nacht” was the most important number of the Mu- Society took place November 12, and the program, by Arthur, Mrs. Ral h R. Mabie, Mrs. Allan Robi — as 

sical Club chorus. This was given entire, with the or- request of President Jones, was composed entirely of com Wi aig — Associate oe a - . 

chestra. Three “Tone Pictures” from Rubinstein’s “Tower positions by Prof. F. H. Pease. The program was: Can- strong, Mrs a rene — rs cr = ae 

of Babel” were also sung tata, “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” soloists, Marshall pe Mrs m. 3. Beckwith wate os ma we ~ 

S arles F nedy 5 s Sara Delar 

A meeting of members of the Beethoven Club, Moline, Pease, Donna Riblet, Mrs. Annis Gray, Milton Cook; ate a / - . M eames — “9 M; : > “ > 

ll as held at the home of ss Ada E arly i recitative and aria, “Remember Thy Creator,” Fred G. ~'S ee ee mate Saven, tire. aye © 
, was held at the home of Miss Ada Entrikin early in te ‘ ee ge iy gay "Mabie, Mrs. Walter Elliott, Mrs. Hazen Morse, Rev. Fran! 





November to plan for the winter’s work. The probability Ellis; quartet, “Oft in the Stilly Night”; conservatory lady 
quartet, Misses Riblet, Bird, Isabella Gareissen and Mrs 
club’s program in which the public will be most interested Annis Gray; songs, “Ships That Pass in the Night,” 

“Fishing,” Miss Marie Gareissen; chorus, “A Psalm of 


The rule of the club that officers shall not hold for more 
than a year was followed in the election for the new year. Life”; solos by Marshall Pease, Marie Gareissen, Myra 


German, Mrs. Robert Sayre, Mrs. James Hutchens, Mr 
Nathan P. Tyler, Miss Iselin, Frederick Jenkins, Edwin S 
Young, Mrs. Oscar Zollikoffer 






is that a course of six concerts will comprise that part of the 

















Miss Entrikin retires as president, but becomes vice presi- Bird and Dr. Edwards; song, “There Is Ever a Song A Vivian Pupil. 
dent. The new officers are: President, Ella Carter Bryant; Somewhere,” Miss Pearl Benedict; chorus, “The Pilgrim ISS MARY L. RYAN, a professional pupil of Mrs 
vice president, Miss Ada Entrikin; secretary, Miss Clara and Stranger”; solos by Misses Isabella Gareissen and Wadsworth-Vivian, has been engaged as sopran: ' 
Sloan; treasurer, Miss Alwilda Young Myra Bird ist of St. Agnes R. C. Church, Forty-third street, Mr. Hey 
On Tuesday evening, November 17, the Euterpeans, un- November 9, at Walker’s Hall, Augusta, Ga., occurred nen organist. Last Sunday being the Feast of St. Cecilia 
der the direction of Mrs. A. G. Hayden, gave their first the first concert of the season given by the Verdery Mu- the music was essentially for the day. The program con 
concert of the season at Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, sic Club. The audience was large and very appreciative sisted of Gounod’s ‘Messe Solennelle” and Capocc 
Wis., assisted by Mrs. Annie Peat Fink, of Racine; Mrs. of the program which was rendered. The students’ con- “Cantantibus organis,” both bringing out the range and 
George Russell, the Misses Kathleen Wright, Helen cert occurred at 8 o’clock, the progam being rendered by rich quality of Miss Ryan’s voice to great advantage 
Schultz and Miss Lizzie Fink. Miss Hewitt is the pianist Marion Symms, Miss Louise Scruggs, Miss Marie Thom- Miss Ryan was with the “Babes of Toyland’ Company 
of the chorus. The chorus sang “By the W aters of Baby-_ as, Miss GI en denni ing Dic key, Miss Annie Moore, Miss last season 





OTTOKAR MALEK 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. Sole Management, Charles R. Baker, American Tour Now Booking. 
AUDITORIUM TOWER, CHICAGO. PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


ge EF "PORTER 
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SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MISS MINNIE TR ACEY. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MADAIIE GRACE DAMIAN. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 















CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 
ZACHAREWITSCH. Now booking from October 1. 
TIVADAR NACHEZ. Repertoire of ry So. " both sacred 
and secu: 


MIR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. For Terms, &c., aileue 


7MR, WILLIAM GREEN.| DAVID PORTER, 

, ENE. 

Mx. KENNERLEY RUMFORD. | ‘°° Montague Street, 
DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER. in 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


A permanent orchestra of eighty performers, maintained for concert purposes 
exclusively. Available for certain dates by addressing 
1520 Chestnut Street. JOHN MAHNKEN, General Manager. 


ADELE 


AUS DER OHE 


ENTIRE SEASON 


SARASATE and 
BERTHE MARX- - 
GOLDSCHIIDT. 6 











LADY HALLE, 


























Management Henry Woilfsohn 
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A Book of Shakespeare’s Songs.—(G. Schirmer, New 


York.) 

There has béen a great deal of literature expended on 
the question of the Shakespearean songs as applied to mu- 
Dr. Arne wrote the music for four songs. 
Franz Schubert’s “Hark. Hark! the Lark!” and “Who Is 
Sylvia?” are Shakespearean songs. Haydn has a song, 
“She Never Told Her Love,” and then there are a few 
others. All of these are, however, in a volume constitut- 
ing ten Shakespearean songs, and they are all interesting, 
every one of them. The old style of decoration is used in 
Edward Edwards being the designer; and some 
ink add to the charm of the style, which 


sic. Thomas 


the plate, 
initials in colored 








to describe his “cold water cure” and the “prophecy of a 
gypsy,” and a “presentiment,” together with other senti- 
mental material, including a “lover of gossip,” &c. We 
would like to know what the object is of using this con- 
tinual system of réclame for the purpose of advancing the 
material interests of a most excellent piano teacher who 
has had the good luck to secure through his personal busi- 
ness acumen the instruction of a number of talented pupils, 
most of whom would have, through their own inherent en- 
ergy and musical qualities, met some success anyway. There 
probably are several hundred Leschetizky pupils in the 
United States today, outside of the renowned few, who as a 
matter of course, and as we fondly believe, would have 
made progress in their art, notwithstanding all impedi- 
ments. What has become of these pupils? What have 
they done with their enormous expenditure in securing 
this teacher, and what are they going to do? The climax 
of the book is a halftone picture showing the master and 
his dog Solo, the puppy occupying the greater part of the 
plate. For some people, and especially for children, there 
may be something very interesting to go through a book 
of that kind; but it is not advisable for anyone to spend 
his time reading about the personal details of a Vienna 
piano teacher; and why that book should be published in 






Wolle Organ Recital. 


FRED WOLLE, the distinguished organist, of 

e Bethlehem, Pa., gave an organ recital Thursday 
night of last week at the Bethlehem Lutheran Church in 
Harrisburg, Pa. The program, almost entirely made up 
of Bach numbers, included the great German composer's 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, the Little G minor 
Fugue, two Chorales, a Pastorale in C, Allegretto in 
G and a Toccata in F. Besides these Bach compositions, 
Mr. Wolle played a Melody in B flat by Jonas, the 
Scherzo from Widor’s Second Symphony, Siegfried’s 


an 


Funeral March and Theme, and Finale by Thiele. Mrs 
Howard D. Adams, soprano, from Baltimore, and D. 
Eugene Wentzel, baritone, from Philadelphia, assisted. 


The recital was for the benefit of the organ fund of the 
Harrisburg church. Mr. Wolle is the organist of the 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., and of the Packer 


South Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem. 


Lehigh University, 
Bach Festivals, 


Memorial Church, 
Pa., and conductor of the 





Francis A. Weismann Now a Tenor. 


R. WEISMANN was formerly a baritone, but under 




































is furthermore enhanced in its attractiveness by the charac- 
It forms a very acceptable 
who are interested in the delightful art of 


ter of the type and the paper. 
gift to people 


singing 
Theodore Leschetizky.—By Angele Potocka. 
by Century Company, New York. 
This is a French publication originally, 
Miss Genevieve Lincoln, and it constitutes, as it says, 


Intimate Study of the Man and Musician,” 


1,” going: so far a as 


vestment, 


Published 


translated by The opera “Helga, 
“An 


5 will be given December 20. 


earnestness in the study of music. 


has been accepted for the Royal Theatre at Wiesbaden, and 





" London, England. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera, 

Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 

Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 4% 7. 

Sole teacher of Alice erlet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner. 

For terms and particulars write to the Secretar) 
of Madame Moriant’s School, 3 York Place. 
Baker Street, London W., England. 


MARIE WITHROW 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 


PARIS. | 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de Oot Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


| 














DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 

ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 

ége, ensemble music, mise-en- -scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris 


 BCOLB LESCHETIZKY. 





PRIDA BISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY. 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


WE W YORK. 


ing removed to Boston, the posites is alre ady filled 


NEW YORK. 








MARY JUSTINA LUPPEN, 
CONC ERT PIANIST. 
A limited number of pupils accepted. 
11 |W est Twenty first ‘ treet, New York. 
MME. N. FORNIER, 


RECITALS, PIANO LESSONS. 
Prize Paris Conservatory (Ecole 





First Mar- 


montel). : . 
Lessons at Residence or Studio: 


138 Fifth Avenue. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL 


Stringed Instruments. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department—PAUL MORGAN. 








914 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


| THOMAS J. PENNELL, 


BARITONE. 


Concert, Oratorio 


Recitals. 
Whitman College, Wane 


alla, Wash. 





"The Berta Grosse-Thomason Schcol for Piano, 


41 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn. Piano, Harmony, 
Ensemble Piaying. Mme Berta Grosse-Thomason 
Pi a sasha of Franz Kullak.) 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 





Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 469 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“ee , , - the experienced guidance of E. B. iene y, Jr., he 
the United States, and how it can be considered as an in- i kes “ J 
: : has become a tenor singer. He has been engaged for the 
is a matter for others to solve. We are unable oe , Se : 
er ; ie solo position at St. Ignatius’ P. E. Church. At Mr. Kin 
to answer the question in these days of seriousness and of z ss * Z : 
ney’s church, St. George’s, Stuyvesant Park, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Hymn of Praise” is to be sung next Sunday even- 
ing. Dr. Franklin Lawson being engaged for the 
” by Victor von Woikowsky-Biedaus, tenor solos. Selections from “The Messiah” are being 
prepared by the choir. Mrs, Hannibal, the soprano, hav- 


NEW YORK. 








Teachers, as a rule, find it hard to impart a knowledge 
of harmony to pupils, and pupils experience difficulty 
in obtaining it. These conditions, however, will exist 
no longer, for the 


hmer Harmony Chart 


(PATENTED) 
explains all so simply and completely that even the 


most backward pupil can understand harmony almost 
at a glance. It is equally valuable to teacher and 
student, both vocal and instrumental. 

Endorsed by Edouard de Reszke, Robyn, Kroeger 
and other noted authorities. 

At all music dealers, price, $1.00, or send direct to 


John Feld Music Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturers and Distributors 


| Gy, Ge GU Sey g Yop eS 








HERMANN SPIELTER, 


Piano and Composition. 
Residence-studio: 1190 Park Ave., New York. 


MISS CROLIUS’ PIANO SCHOOL, 


815 Carnegie Hall, 
Modern Technic, Artistic Phrasing and Culture 
in individuality are leading characteristics, 
Teachers’ training a specialty. Excellent teach- 
ers furnished. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY or DRAMATIC ARTS. 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A prac- 

tical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. 

Frohman’s pice These and traveling compa- 

nies. New Yor kc E, STEPHENSON, Carnegie 
or 








Hall, New 


REGINALD BARRETT, 


ORGAN AND SINGING. 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
Organist St. James’ Lutheran ‘Church. 


AMY FAY, 


PIANIST AND TFACHER. 
60 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York. 


THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER. 


Studio: 1211 Carnegie Hall. 
COACH—ACCOMPANIST. 
Piano Instruction. 








| KVA M GILPIN, SOPRANO. 





Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


Vocat TEACHER, 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, e, Italy 


SELINA AUERBACH 


PIANiST—Maestra di Piano. 
DIPLOMA LICEO BOLOGNA. 


VIA BRERA 16, MILANO. | 





Voice Culture, Coaching, Accompanyir g. 
Pupil of E. Presson Miller. 
Care of E. PRESSON MILLER, 1013 Carnegie Hall, 


MISS VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist. Piano ppgpraction. 
LESCHETIZKY METHO 
Mondays and Thursdays, 1202 Snake Hall. 
Tuesdays and Frideys, 96 Clinton Street, B’klyn. 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


aun 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











MAURICE ARONSON, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Geisberg Strasse 31, 


Berlin W., Germany. 








MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
325 WEST 112th ST., NEW YORK. 








CAN HARMONY BE TALGHI BY MAIL ? 


Doyou want to learn to Compose and Arrange Music? 
If so, send 2 cent stamp for trial lesan. Nothing to 
y until you have had three triai iessons. If these 
| + bre do not convince you that you will succeed 
—then they ere free. Don't write unl -« y u have 
a thorough knowledge of the rudiments of oe Se and 
mean W. WILCOX ‘Harmonist), 
2 Broadway, New York City. 
Mention the Musica! Courier. 








Grimm’s Simple Method of Modern Harmony, 


Price $1.50, and 


Grimm’s Practical Mothed for Beginners on the 
Pian Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
clans should examine these up to date works. 
Rates to teachers. 
THE G&O. B. JENNINGS CO. 
105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















K. GRIENAUER, 


The Vienna ’Cello Virtuoso. 
Grienauer String Quartet, Harp 
Trio, Piano Trio, open for 
engagements. 


8TUDIO: 112 Carnegie Hall, 
Letter address, 1291 LexingtonAve. 








H. BROOKS DAY, VICTOR 8. 
Concert Organist. [F CHTER 
INSTRUCTION, 
Organ, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Florence Court, f 9 
47 Pierrepont Street, VIOLINS, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. BOWS, 
CASES, 
HJALMAR von DAMECK, iTaLlaiy 
Solo Violinist, REPAIRI N G. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
RESIDENCE AND STUDIO: 


1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 





23 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 








BARITONE. —a= 





HOMER MOORE, Address: 210 W, (07th St., NEW YORK. 





Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 
President Int, Cor. School of Music 

Sight Singing and Theory yh: by Mail, 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


1s West 19th Street, New York 





DR.—? 


TaNOR. 


LAWSON 


2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 
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GRAND 


ALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 











PRIX. 














DD. HoH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, . . CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Strith X Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 
HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


EASE Pp Better N 
O er. etter Ow. 
iIAANOS Write for catalogues and pr 


MAIN OFFICES 


PEASE PIANO CO., 126 Wess fad _ me von, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piar a thor re s rate 











Celebrated C. F. Albert Concert 
Violins, Violas, Cellos and Bows 


j 


HERMANN WOLFF. |& wc: FST PRIZES have een awarded 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellistrasse 1. 


Cable address: Musikwolfi, Berlin. 
Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmon HARLES 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hall, B n 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870 








Hamburg; the Bechstein Ber 

Sole Kepresentative of most of the leading art f 
ists, viz Joachim, d’Alvert, Stavenhagen, Mme Gj 
Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella, Sen QJ Only Violin Maker in 


rrcgtia, Slanager ifthe American tours cf Joset | America who received a Prize at the 
Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pat de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. | 20 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 205 


APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Roval Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eighth Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 112 lestructors. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted aiso at other times 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. —=— — 


The Stern Conservatory of Musie, 


FOUNDED ieso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal’ Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


OCONBSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMINARY _ training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOO 

P I s: HARMONY ‘AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
Ruefer Frof E. E. Taubert PILANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Bruno Gor- 
tatowski, Otto Hegner, B. Hintze-Reinhold, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, M. Landow, Dr. P. Liitzenko, A 
Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Th. T. Schiinberger, Prof. E. E. Taubert. Guenther Freuden- 
berg SINGING eres Prof. Sel ima Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Anna Wiillner. Nico- 
laus Rothmuehl, R Cc) er; Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC (¢ L ASS N. et wes uehi VIOLIN—-Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, Bernard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann, CELLO—Eugen Sandow HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz 
Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually Operatic School 750 marke ($180). 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m. 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE is. 

Director: Dk. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K K. Hofpianist ; Prof Ph. SCHARWENKA, C. ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES Kwast PRot 
W. LEIPHOLZ, MAYER-MABR (Piano); GOLDSCHMIDT, LINA BECK, DIERICH and FRAU 
PROF. BLANCK-PETERS (Singing) ; Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG ( Violin) ; 
VAN LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR Directress, 


HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, In the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 

MISS CLARA BAUR 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohio,U.8.A. 

















Pupils received at any time 





The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America 

The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is ideal. 


A. B. CHASE 


IANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


REFFRENCE The Editor-in-Chief of Tur Musica, Courize 


| HUGO GORLITZ 


19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
IMYPRESARIO. 
Sole Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JOHN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 








CABLES: HUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PEE: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer oe “as and the vegree «.. Penfield and others. Lectures—H.E. Krehbiel, Dahm 
Doctor of Mus Petersen, Carl Fiqu Elocution and Dramatic Art 





Directors: CARL HEIN, AUG 1S1 FRAEMCKI Russel | Throckmorton Fencing—Pierre Kochard 
Instructions given in +l! branches of music from first Opera Department—German, English, French, Italian 
beginning to highest perfection /pera coaching and stage work rerms from $10 up per 
Departments Piano, Violin, Organ, Singing, "Cello juarter lo enter the conservatory no previous know! 
Harp and all orchestral and string instruments. Thirty edge necessary Special departments for beginners, 
eight of the most known and experienced professors, amateurs and professionals. Free advantages to stu 
including August Fraemcke, Carl Hein, Julius Lorenz, dents—Harmony Lectures, Concerts. Ensemble Playing, 
Castellanos, Arteago. Kritzler, Yon, Huber, Mattes Ebr- Vocal Sight Reading. ORCHESTRA CLASS now forming 


hardt, Spencer, Ida Kiein, Marie Maurer, Kieff-Pignol, and free tu everybody ; starta ‘ pate ber 15. Open from 9-6 
I 





Hjalmar von Dameck, Van der Gucht, Cari Grienauer, Monday and Thursday till 9 Send for Catalogue 
The MONTREAL CONSERVATORY MUSIC | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
Founded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT AND MUSICAL THEORY 


938 & 940 Dorchester Street, Montreal, Canada Mes. CLARA A. KORN, Director 


For rrenpenes aoe “ : c : N 
, = Se FE E RT, the Musical Director. 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 





“a TWO NEW SONGS 
J. LEWIS BROWNE. 





v 
“THE DARK DAYS, MY DEARIE,” words by 


. 
Frank L. STanTon 
| MORS ET VITA,” text by Wm. F. CoLiine 


Also just published, the third and revised edition of 


y = the same composer's Third Mazurka for piano. 
Of lastrumertal Sheet Music, Folios THE 1OHN CHURCH CO., Publishers 
and Iasi -uction Works. | Cincinnati.—New York—Chicago 
Containing Solos a: Preaching Methods for —_—_——— - 


Pianoforte, Violin, Or, ao and all Orchestral 
Instruments. Carefui tited and an inval- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








uable aidto Teachers. B« fre on request. 
Also our Complete Cataingve of Imported | 
Songs. VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
Jos. WwW. STERN & coa., Conscious of defects and limitations in THCHNIC 
~ Extension of compass, cementing breaks,” eradicat 
34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. ing defects of quality, developing strength, acquiring 








| execution DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr 








| Send for C reular. /0/ S. 1th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard New Music Books. 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. Carefully graded from the first 


step through second grade. Price Thc. 
**BRAINARD’S MUSICAL COMPANIONS.” A collection of carefully 
graded. easy four-hand pieces. Price $1.00 


*“BRAINARD’S SCHOOL MARCHES.”’ A book of Marches, for use in 
schools, which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in schoo) 
matters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application Dealers. write for Discounts 


THE S. S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 


20 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 298 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





BALI" 
ye 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


ve 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


ued appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 


18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





